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The Discount Policy of the Federal 


Reserve. Banks 


NDER the above heading appears, in a recent issue of “The 
American Economic Review,” an interesting discussion by 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard University and 

R. C. Leffingwell, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

In reviewing the operations of the Federal Reserve Banks for 
the past six years, Professor Sprague says at the outset of his ad- 
dress that the period has been much too short, even if it had been of 
more normal character, for the Reserve System to reach the full 
measure of its development. 

Professor Sprague finds that the increase in the power to extend 
credit is the most fundamental single change which has followed 
from the establishment of the Federal Reserve System. * * * 
“Within five years from the opening of the Reserve Banks in 
November, 1914, the volume of outstanding credit was more than 
doubled.” It is pointed out that credit expansion on such a scale 
could not have occurred during a similarly short period of peaceful 
business activity. He thus relates what happened with the con- 
tinued demand for credit after the war ended: 


“After the armistice the intense demand for credit continued, 
gradually shifting, however, from the Government to the business 
community. The conditions which made possible the continuance 
of trade activity after the armistice were fundamentally similar to 
those which are present at the beginning of a period of prosperity, 
following a period of depression. Although trade had been fever- 
ishly active for more than three years, there was still a large supply 
of credit available at low rates. Moreover, and this is a matter of 
far greater significance, there was, unlike the situation after some 
years of prosperity in a peace-time business cycle, an evident wide- 
spread scarcity of goods. In these circumstances, an intense demand 
for credit to be used in the purchase of goods could not fail to 
develop, since it was reasonable to anticipate that no difficulty would 
be experienced in marketing them at an advance in price. Finally, 
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toward the close of 1919 the available supply of credit was approach- 
ing a condition of complete utilization. A few months more of 
credit expansion at an undiminished rate would have left no supply 
of credit in reserve with which to meet an emergency. Even if an 
ample supply of additional credit had still been available at that 
time, the opinion may be ventured that another limit on continued 
credit expansion was not far away—the deterioration in the average 
quality of the loans of the banks. A period of readjustment and 
liquidation was inevitable. Liberal credits at low rates in 1920 
would have deferred its advent somewhat, but with the certain con- 
sequences that the difficulty and losses incident to readjustment 
would have been materially enhanced.” 


The responsibility for the great expansion which took place is 
thus referred to by Professor Sprague: 


“At the outset, it is necessary to reach some conclusion as to the 
responsibility that rests upon the Reserve Board and the manage- 
ment of the Reserve Banks for the credit expansion of the last five 
years. For by far the greater part of that expansion responsibility 
clearly rests elsewhere. The volume of credit has been subject to 
conditions and influenced by policies which the management of the 
Reserve system could not control. This is obviously the case as 
regards the large additional supply of credit which became available 
as a result of the gold imported before we entered the war. Up to 
that time, the loans of the Reserve Banks were of quite insignificant 
proportions. 

“After we entered the war, the loans of the Reserve Banks in- 
creased by leaps and bounds; but for the policy of war finance which 
occasioned these loans and the manifold greater loans of the com- 
mercial banks, the Reserve Board was not responsible. * * * 
The important point in the present connection is that whatever the 
financial policy adopted by a government in time of war may be, 
it is the imperative duty of the management of a central bank to 
codperate loyally in executing that policy. The Reserve Board and 
the officials of the Reserve Banks could offer advice and criticism; 
they could not decline to do their part in executing the policy of 
the Treasury.” 


Many bankers have expressed disapproval of the close relations 
between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Banks by the ex- 
officio relationship which the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency sustain toward the Federal Reserve 
Board. On this point Professor Sprague says: 


“It is, however, reasonable to surmise that the policy of the 
Treasury after the armistice would have been subjected to more 
searching scrutiny if the Reserve Board were less heavily weighted 
with Treasury officials. When account is taken of the future fre- 
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quent borrowing requirements of the Government, the retention of 
two Treasury officials as ex-officio members of the Reserve Board 
seems most inexpedient. Borrowers on a large scale are not the 
most desirable of persons to be selected as directors of any bank. 
The Treasury as a borrower in times of peace should not be in 
position to exert a considerable, much less a controlling, direct 
influence on the discount policy of the Reserve Banks. Merely 
as a matter of simplification of administrative machinery, also, 
the functions of the Comptroller of the Currency should be trans- 
ferred to the Reserve Board and Reserve Banks. So much of 
diminution of direct Treasury influences as is involved in 
this proposal seems certainly desirable. Whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury should cease to be a member of the Board 
is a question as to which a definite answer is less easily given. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that the presence of the 
Secretary is desirable. The intimate understanding of the financial 
situation that a Secretary may gain as a member of the Reserve 
Board can hardly fail to be of advantage to him in the conduct of 
his office. The Secretary of the Treasury, as a member of the 
Board, can also do much to defend the Reserve system from un- 
reasonable demands on the part of the public and above all from 
political onslaughts.” 


The question arises, however, whether the elimination of the 
Comptroller of the Currency would have much effect, since the 
Secretary of the Treasury is his superior and has immensely greater 
powers in exercising governmental pressure upon the policy of the 
Reserve Banks. 

Nor must it be forgotten, in considering this matter, that the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board other than the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Comptroller of the Currency are, like these 
two officials, appointees of the President. They are not, it is true, 
direct representatives of the Treasury, but their viewpoint must be 
of necessity largely that of the Government. 

It is important to bear in mind always, in considering the policies 
of the Federal Reserve Board, that this Board is named by the 
President, and that, in the last analysis, we have a banking system 
whose administration is responsible chiefly to governmental rather 
than to banking requirements. 

Coming to the credit situation which existed toward the close 
of 1919, Professor Sprague finds: 


“After nearly five years of unexampled business activity, accom- 
panied by unprecedented credit expansion and advances in prices, 
the activity of trade was unabated, the demand for credit was if 
anything more intense, and prices were still moving rapidly upward. 
Beneath the surface there were indications that even though large 
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supplies of additional credit were still to be had, a period of read- 
justment could not long be postponed. Liberal credit was no 
longer, as at the beginning of a period of activity, serving to stimu- 
late production and direct industry into promising channels. It 
was rather tending to disorganize industry, subjecting it to an 
increased extent to speculative influences, to wage disputes and 
numberless other strains. ‘The average quality of the loans of the 
banks was becoming less satisfactory, because of these conditions in 
industry as well as on account of extensive sales of goods in foreign 
markets on long credit terms. 

“In short, the situation at the end of 1919 was one which by no 
possibility could be corrected by the application of additional sup- 
plies of credit. 

“A check on further credit expansion followed by some contrac- 
tion was the one sure remedy, and that remedy would have been 
quite as much needed even though an abundant supply of additional 
credit had been still available.” 

The opinion is expressed that it was by no means certain that the 
Federal Reserve Board would have taken measures to restrain 
credit when it did but for the fact that the limits of credit expansion 
were being approached. In other words, the policy of restriction 

yas one made necessary by the reserve position of the banks. As 
Professor Sprague says: 

“It was necessary to check further credit expansion. Otherwise, 
the reserve banks in the course of a few months would have held no 
reserve above legal requirements as a basis for credit to be used in 
meeting an emergency. ‘lo go on expanding credit until the last 
available dollar was employed was indeed our former practice, and 
the initial stages of the transition to a period of readjustment were 
always marked by crisis and panic. It is one of the inestimable 
advantages of the Reserve system that the brakes were applied before 
the supply of credit was entirely exhausted and before trade activity 
had culminated in a crisis. We are still in the midst of a period of 
necessary readjustment and liquidation, but the immense superiority 
of the Reserve system as compared with our former means of meet- 
ing similar situations is already conspicuously evident.” 


The importance of holding in abeyance a considerable power to 
extend credit is thus further emphasized: 


“We have established a system which is designed to prevent 
collapse and complete disorganization. This presupposes that 
Reserve Banks will regularly hold in reserve large potential credit 
power... If we insist upon using such power as a means of temporary 
relief and stimulation, ultimate disaster is the certain consequence.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose from what has been quoted 
above that Professor Sprague is contending for a policy ot credit 
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restriction to be continued indefinitely. On the contrary, he believes 
that the time has already arrived for a reduction in discount rates. 


“Credit expansion,” he says, “has already been definitely 
checked ; there is no present danger that lower discount rates would 
stimulate a widespread demand for credit that would permit prices 
to move rapidly upward once more. ‘The demand for credit is now 
largely for the purpose of holding goods for which purchasers can- 
not be found. It is no longer a sellers’ market. In these circum- 
stances, it is at least possible that a slight reduction in discount rates, 
by encouraging many to resume normal business dealings, might 
facilitate the process of liquidation, and so make possible a more 
speedy reduction in the total volume of loans than will be secured 
through the maintenance of the present schedule of rates.” 


Regarding the general discount policy to be followed by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, it is declared: 

“A discount policy should be adopted which is designed to check 
the rapid expansion of credit in periods of trade activity. 

“Such a policy is practicable, but it cannot be adopted in the 
absence of general confidence in the wisdom of the policies of the 
management of the Federal Reserve Banks, and it requires readiness 
on the part of the public to support these policies even when the 
immediate consequences are painful.” 


In the same number of “The American Economic Review” in 
which Professor Sprague’s paper was published appears a discussion 
of the same subject by R. C. Leffingwell, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He warned us at the outset of his remarks 
not to expect too much of Federal Reserve or Treasury policies in 
making up for the waste caused by the war. He said: 


“But inflation did come. It came to us before we entered the 
war. It came to Japan, it came to European neutrals. Inflation 
‘ame because the world was wasting more than it was producing. 
We may be very ingenious in our methods and very wise in our 
policies, but they could not solve the problem presented by the fact 
that the world was using up more than it was producing. It is 
exceedingly important that we should have the discussion of Federal 
Reserve policies we are having today. But it is more important 
that we should realize what Federal Reserve or Treasury policies 
will not do. They will not take away the curse of war. We fought 
a great war. We are proud of it and glad of it. But from the 
economic point of view, it was a reckless debauch, and the people 
ought to be told that the next time they enter upon an economic 
debauch they must pay the price, and the price will be registered in 
inflation. We must not delude ourselves, or those who rely upon 
us, with the belief that the consequences of economic waste can be 
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avoided by any amount of wisdom and ingenuity in finance or 
banking.” 


Could this fact be fully realized, it should tend to modify the 
criticisms of the Federal Reserve system for conditions which are 
inseparable from the aftermath of war. 

Referring to Professor Sprague’s suggestion to base Federal 
Reserve rates of discounts on price movements, Mr. Leffingwell said: 


“TI share Dr. Miller’s objection to Professor Sprague’s sugges- 
tion that Federal Reserve rates should be determined by price move- 
ments. There is no man, or group of men, to whom the American 
people will, or should, accord the right to determine whether they 
shall be prosperous or miserable, whether they shall have high prices 
or low prices, whether they shall have good times or bad times. The 
day Professor Sprague’s suggestion is adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board marks the end of the Federal Reserve system. It 
would be absurd for the Federal Reserve Board to ignore price 
movements as symptoms of the general situation, but it cannot base 
its discount policy upon them.” 


This is much the same as Garfield once said of the attempt of 
any particular body of men to regulate the country’s currency: 


“There never did exist on this earth a body of men wise enough 
to determine by any arbitrary rule how much currency is needed for 
the business of a great nation.” 


The effective demand for bank credit—that is, the demand which 
rests upon a sound basis—can be best tested and regulated by the 
banks themselves; but if some further restraining power be needed 
(and this is hardly a question about which much difference of opinion 
can exist) it can perhaps best be exercised through local clearing- 
houses, which represent the combined wisdom of the banks of a com- 
munity, and which must obviously possess a better understanding 
of local conditions than the Federal Reserve Board at Washington 
can have. 

In fact, with a country so large as the United States, and with 
such diverse conditions, the attempt of a central board at Washing- 
ton to exercise an effective and satisfactory regulation of credit, 
must be a difficult if not impossible task. This opinion was fre- 
quently expressed by THE BANKERS Macazine when the Federal 
Reserve Bill was under consideration, and the correctness of the 
opinion receives confirmation from the experience through which 
we are now passing. 

Mr. Leffingwell made another important statement, which was 


this: 


“Tf the reserve gets big enough to be embarrassing, the best cure 
for the situation which will then arise is to pay out gold and gold 
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certificates, and restore them to circulation. Currency and credit 
have been expanded by the Federal Reserve system both because of 
the economy in the use of the reserve permitted by the Federal 
Reserve Act and because of the withdrawal of gold and gold cer- 
tificates from circulation in this country and the substitution of 
Federal Reserve notes requiring only a forty per cent. reserve. We 
shall not have restored our pre-war financial strength until we have 
returned to circulation the gold and gold certificates withdrawn 
during the war and since, and thus re-created the greatly depleted 
‘secondary reserve.’ 'To the extent that gold and gold certificates 
are thus restored to circulation and Federal Reserve notes with- 
drawn, the practical importance of the objection raised by Professor 
Sprague and Dr. Miller to the Federal Reserve note as a credit note, 
as compared with the Bank of England note as a gold note, will be 
reduced.” 

On another page of this issue, in an article entitled “The 
Threatened Gold Inflation,” reference is made to this same matter, 
which promises to become of immediate concern should the prospects 
of heavy gold imports be realized. 

As further illustrating the criticisms which are being made in 
regard to the discount policy of the Federal Reserve Banks, it will 
be pertinent to quote from a recent pamphlet on “Deflation vs. 
Business Prosperity,” the author being Mr. Joel Hurt, president of 
the Continental Trust Company, Atlanta, Georgia: 


“It is claimed the United States is the richest country in the 
world. What is causing distress in business and to the farmers? 

“The cause is the work of deflation ordered by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

“What should be the remedy? The restoration of lines of re- 
discounts which the Board eliminated, and a reduction of the high 
discount rate charged by the Federal Reserve Banks to member 
banks. When this is done business will revive, and not until. 

“Apostles of deflation have promised a great revival of business 
following the change in Government control. We see no signs of 
general improvement. On the contrary, failures and suspensions 
of business are occurring daily. If the process continues a few 
months longer, many more of the business concerns of the country 
will be forced into bankruptcy. 

“The law establishing the Federal Reserve Banking system 
places autocratic power in seven men to deflate values at will. This 
power in seven men and without right of appeal is extremely 
dangerous. ‘The law should be amended promptly. The business 
of the country should be safeguarded against such autocratic control. 
Arbitrary and autocratic control may have been necessary during 
the war, but there should be no toleration of such in times of peace. 

“Tt is claimed the price of labor is excessive, and that deflation 
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will reduce the price. It is not the province of the I'ederal Reserve 
Banking system to regulate labor by deflating the currency and 
commodity values. Such action is usurpation. If it were lawful, 
it would be unwise. ‘To attempt to correct an evil complained of 
by inflicting great hardship upon industries and millions of innocent 
citizens is inexcusable. Such would be like shooting at a fly on a 
bull’s horn and killing the bull. 

“Labor should be regulated by supply and demand. Labor, 
organized with purpose to order strikes, is wrong. Such combmna- 
tion is contrary to the Federal Constitution and should be prohibited 
by law. Legitimate organization is admissible. It conduces to 
greater skill and better citizenship, but to organize with a view to 
forcing strikes is tyrannical and inexcusable. Such practice tends 
to deprive both union and non-union laborers of their liberties, and 
is contrary to the principle of our Government. 

“The Federal Reserve Banks are making enormous profits. 
The bank in New York earned in the year 1920 profits of 227 per 
cent, on its gross capital, while the business of the country is being 
ruined by high rediscount rates charged member banks. Such 
profit in the face of the cry against profiteering is inconsistent. 
The system was not established to make money, but to preserve 
elasticity of the circulating medium, and thus stabilize business. 
Acting under misconception, the power vested in the Board has 
been used to disrupt business. 

“It is claimed that values of commodities and the price of labor 
should be forced to normal. Who can state what would be normal 
prices’ Prices are regulated by supply and demand. Is it reason- 
able to say that prices should be arbitrarily reduced to the level of 
prices in 1914, or to prices of any other period; and that prices of 
different commodities must not adjust in proper co-ordination 
according to conditions of supply and demand / 

“Like a withering simoom, deflation has caused destruction 
throughout the land. Hopes of the people have been blasted. 
Captains of industry stand in dread. Failures in business by 
thousands have occurred, and many others are impending. No 
panic in history has caused such stupendous shrinkage in values 
within such short period of time. It is estimated by statisticians 
that the losses which have occurred in the United States within one 
year will be found equal to the entire war debt of the Government. 
Dun reports failures in the United States for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1920, $17.003,000.00; in January and February, 1921, 
$112,988,000.00.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Hurt raises the same objections, in sub- 
stance, against the great power of the Federal Reserve Board as 
were pointed out by Mr. Leffingwell. 

Long ago THE BANKERS MaGaZIneE called attention to the 
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enormous power over credit, industry and commerce with which 
the Federal Reserve Board was clothed. 

The purpose in devoting so much space to this topic is not to 
criticise the Federal Reserve Board, nor to find any fault with the 
discount policy which the Federal Reserve Banks have put into 
effect. It is not contended even, in view of all the difficulties, that 
any wiser action could have been taken. 

But it does seem that the real point at issue lies in the attempt 
to regulate credit through a compact central body at Washington. 

The correct principle in regard to a discount policy was thus 
laid down by Professor Sprague in the article from which liberal 
quotations have been made above: 

‘A discount policy should be adopted which is designed to check 
the rapid expansion of credit in periods of trade activity.” 

Could this principle be embodied into our banking system, and 
applied at the proper time, which is during the earlier manifestations 
of periods of unusual activity, and not only after their culmination, 
we should avoid shocks like those the country received when a sudden 
alteration of policy was determined on by the Federal Reserve 
Board in the spring of 1920. This shock has not differed greatly 
in severity from those previously experienced in times of financial 
crisis, except there was a practical immunity from bank failures. 
But we must remember that the country was never so severely tried 
as it was during and since the Great War. That the Federal 
Reserve system functioned with such remarkable efficiency under 
this tremendous stress warrants the hope that it may be relied on in 
ordinary times. 

No final judgment can be passed upon the Federal Reserve 
system in its entirety until the opportunity is given to observe its 
workings under fairly normal conditions. As war influences upon 
our banking, financial and general economic conditions are sure to 
be operative to some extent for a long time, this opportunity may 
be indefinitely deferred. Meanwhile it will be found interesting 
and profitable to study the operations of the system under actual 
conditions, for such study will at least afford a safe guide when in 
other years similar conditions may return; though let us hope that 
never again may our financial institutions and business organization 
be put to the strain they have borne in the past six years. 


& 
The Threatened Gold Inflation 


ROM present indications it would seem that if the ratio of 
gold imports into the United States for-the first quarter of 
1921 should be maintained throughout the year, we may add 

upwards of $500,000,000 to our gold stock through the foreign 
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movements of the metal in this direction. For the first quarter the 
gain in gold from this source was around $140,000,000. 

At a time when the banks have been endeavoring to curb credit 
inflation, the influx of so large an amount of gold tends to make 
the reduction of credit more difficult. Under the existing practice 
of the banks none of the gold which is being imported will go into 
circulation, for gold payments, either in the shape of coin or certifi- 
cates, have been suspended. 

Under the existing method of handling the reserves of national 
banks, none of the imported gold can be counted as part of the legal 
reserves of such institutions. They are neither required nor per- 
mitted to have any gold whatever in their vaults for legal reserve 
purposes. They are compelled to put all their legal reserves in the 
shape of loans to the Federal Reserve Banks, which in turn may 
use these loans as a basis for fresh credits, keeping against such 
credits a reserve of thirty-five per cent. The gold coming into the 
custody of the Federal Reserve Banks may be used also as a basis 
of reserves for additional Federal Reserve note issues, such issues to 
be supported by a gold reserve of forty per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the gold coming into the country permits 
a much greater expansion of credit under present conditions than 
would be the case were the banks required actually to hold gold in 
their vaults as legal reserves, or if the metal was allowed to pass into 
general circulation. 

By requiring the national banks to give up their legal reserves 
to the Federal Reserve Banks, and by using Federal Reserve notes 
to siphon gold out of the pockets of the people, the possibilities of 
credit inflation were greatly increased. This tendency was further 
aggravated by the material reductions in the required amount of 
reserves for the banks which belong to the Federal Reserve system. 

While business was active, the considerations expressed above 
were not of much practical importance, for enterprise and business 
eagerly absorbed all obtainable credits and cried for more. With 
the reversal of conditions, this large influx of gold becomes a matter 
of practical importance, for it may tend to start a new period of 
price inflation before the present era of liquidation has run its course. 
Thus the country may again have to undergo, to a partial extent at 
least, the same experiences which have seriously threatened the 
stability of the country’s commercial and financial fabric. 

Several remedies are available. One that should be first applied 
would be to require the banks to hold a fair percentage, if not all, 
their legal reserves in their own vaults. This of itself would help 
quite materially in reducing inflation. Gradually the amount of 
required reserves could be increased, should this be found necessary. 
A remedy easily applied, and that would tend to counteract the in- 
flationary influences of the imported gold would be for the banks 
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to resume specie payments over the counter, either in the form of 
gold or of gold certificates. 

Probably the greatest danger to be feared from the large inflow 
of gold does not consist in the possibility of a marked rise in prices 
of commodities or a hurried expansion of enterprise and trade, but 
in an outburst of speculation. ‘The easier money rates which the 
new supplies of gold will bring may be expected to encourage specu- 
lation in securities, and this result may be all the more certainly 
looked for since the depression in business makes scant demands on 
credit for the ordinary operations of enterprise and trade. 


& 


The Growth of Banking in the United 
States 


T was to be expected that the unusual business expansion, the 
increase in prices, and the addition to the volume of money in 
circulation, following the war activities, would greatly increase 

the country’s banking resources; but perhaps few persons looked 
for any such growth as the last Annual Report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency reveals. This growth may be epitomized in a single 
paragraph from the Report: 


“In the seven-year period from June, 1913, to June, 1920, the 
resources of national banks increased $11,159,817,000, which is 
more than the total increase that took place in the entire fifty years 
from the inauguration of the national banking system in 1868 to 
the year 1918.” 


On January 1, 1920, the resources of the national banks reached 
the highest point in the history of these institutions—$22,711,- 
375,000. 

The earnings of the national banks for 1920 were also ahead of 
all former years. For the twelve months ending with June 30, 
1920, net earnings amounted to $282,0838,000, an increase of 
$41,717,000 over the preceding year; and the increase which has 
taken place in the net earnings of the national banks in the past 
seven years has exceeded by $18,000,000 the total increase in earn- 
ings shown for the forty-three year period from 1870 to 1913. 

The percentage of net earnings to the capital and surplus of the 
national banks in 1920 was 12.78, which exceeded that of any other 
year save 1907, when the percentage was 16.4. 

Aggregate dividends paid in 1920 were $147,793,000, the largest 
ever reported. 

In the number of depositors or deposit accounts in national 
banks last year’s figures set new records. On June 30, 1920, there 
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were 20,520,177 deposit accounts in national banks, an increase of 
2,279,877 over June 30, 1919. ‘There is now approximately one 
depositor in the national banks for every five of the population. 

The banking power of the United States as expressed by the 
aggregate of the capital, surplus, deposits and circulating notes of 
the national, state and Federal Reserve Banks has now reached 
the huge total of $50,981,900,000, as shown by the figures of June, 
1920. This represents an increase of $5,225,600,000 over the fig- 
ures of June, 1919. 

In 1890 the banking power of the country, as estimated by 
Mulhall, was only $5,150,000,000, so that our present total banking 
power is nearly ten times as great as it was only thirty years ago. 

Comparing the growth of national and state banks, it is found 
that in the five year period ended June 30, 1920, the resources of the 
national banks increased 88.18 per cent., while the resources of 
banks other than national increased 85.83 per cent. 

These figures indicate that the national banks and those outside 
the system are not far apart in their rate of growth. 

It would be reasonable to expect that the decline in prices and 
the reduced pace of business enterprise will see a considerable falling 
off in banking totals in the next few years. At any rate no such 
exceptional growth may be looked for in the near future as that 
which took place between 1893 and 1920. 


® 
Proposed Labor Union Bank 


EWS of a proposed labor union bank comes from Pittsburgh, 
In a dispatch from that city to “The New York Times” the 
following particulars are given: 


‘It is said here that the labor unions are planning to fight capital 
with capital, the intention being to form a gigantic private banking 
institution with a capitalization of $100,000,000, made up of 
5,000,000 shares of the par value of $20, to be sold to union men 
only. The tentative scheme, it seems, is for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with headquarters in Washington, to build up an 
immense fund for ‘educational and defensive purposes,’ to be used 
in strengthening the labor movement in general and also to put it in 
the foremost ranks of the financial institutions of the country. 

‘To do this it has been proposed to enter the field as a gigantic 
$100,000,000 trust that will receive on deposit all the savings of 
union men throughout the country. Doing this as a trust will 
exempt it from Federal and state bank regulations and from any 
taxes other than those imposed upon an individual. 
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“The plans of the organization of this great financial scheme 
have been kept secret, but the details are gradually leaking out. and 
it is admitted that a declaration of the aims and purposes of the 
trust has been filed with the Recorder of Deeds at Philadelphia, 
and it is said that a temporary office has been opened in that city. 

“The builders of this proposed financial machine say that wage 
earners of the country have on deposit throughout the country some- 
thing like $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000, and this money is 
destined to be placed with the fifty or more branches of the ‘union’ 
bank that is to be established, with headquarters in Philadelphia and 
offshoots in all the great industrial centers of the land. 

“It is said that the real sponsor of the new concern is the Central 
Labor Union of Philadelphia and is to be known as the Producers 
and Consumers Co-operative Bank of America. 

“It is said also that the directors of the Philadelphia bank have 
already been elected and include many labor officials in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Altoona and other cities.” 


This is not the first time that attempts have been made to launch 
a bank on a similar plan. 

There is, of course, no sound reason why those who regard them- 
selves as laboring men should not organize a bank of their own if 
they choose to do so; farmers, merchants and mechanics—if one may 
judge from existing bank titles—are already well represented by 
banking organizations. 

But whether the proposed bank will succeed or not is another 
question. ‘To do so it will need good management, and this will 
have to be provided by men skilled in banking—by those generally 
considered as “capitalists.” Then, if the new bank is to “fight 
capital” it will of course exclude as depositors all who have any 
invested means from which an income is derived, and depend upon 
wage-earners who have nothing saved and invested. This will ex- 
clude a large body of laborers who are also capitalists, in a small 
way, it is true, but capitalists nevertheless. 

From the standpoint of good business, the attempted division 
of the sheep and the goats in this way is unwise. Moreover, it will 
prove a hard job. Many American workmen, because of their skill, 
industry and thrift, are every day emerging into the “capitalistic” 
class: and, if you put them down to-day as workmen only, almost 
by to-morrow they will have passed up and out of that category. 
The fact is that the class of permanent workmen or peasants is in 
this country so negligibly small that any business which seeks to 
exclude all others as its patrons will soon find itself operating on 
an exceedingly narrow and a constantly narrowing basis. 

It would be more reasonable and a great deal safer to establish 
a bank for red-headed people only; for, once red-headed always 
red-headed; at least until age brings white hairs. 
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Now, to speak more seriously, some of the wisest bankers have 
often said that a bank intended for any certain class is founded 
upon a mistaken basis. The appeal of the bank must be democratic 
and universal. Such are our banks to-day. There are, manifestly, 
some banks designed to handle the more important branches of 
business; but there are thousands of banks where all classes are 
welcome, and where no account is too small. 

But a more serious objection to the plan of a labor bank, as 
above outlined, is the fact that it is started for the express purpose 
of “fighting capital.” A grouch of any kind, real or fancied, is a 
mighty poor foundation upon which to build a successful business. 

Then the “educational and defensive purposes” for which the 
bank is to be formed have a doubtful look. This is a function out- 
side the proper domain of banking; and if a bank is to succeed— 
that is, if it is wisely to invest and safely to care for the funds en- 
trusted to it, and earn a fair profit—it must stick to banking and 
keep out of other lines of enterprise, even though they be “educa- 
tional and defensive.” 

No doubt the idea behind a bank of this sort originates in the 
belief that in some way the banks are being administered in the 
interests of a supposed class of “capitalists” and against the in- 
terests of those commonly styled “laborers.” Such a classification 
is inaccurate; but if this were not so, and the incentive prompting 
the organization of such a bank had a real foundation, then the 
“laborers” could not be blamed for taking the course indicated. 
But such an imputation cannot justly lie against the banks of the 
United States. Nowhere in the world are banks so numerous, so 
widely owned or so democratic in their management or so universal 
in the services which they render. 

If the workingmen of America fully understood their banking 
system, they would readily see that no just grounds exist for form- 
ing a labor bank upon the plan as above indicated. 


& 


Increasing Disparity Between Banking 
Capital and Deposits 


IGURES presented in the last annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency show that the increase in deposits of 
the national banks has not been accompanied by a correspond- 

ing augmentation of the capital of those institutions. On the con- 
trary, the large gains in deposits have widened to a considerable 
extent the disparity between the capital of the banks and their lia- 
bilities to the public. 
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As shown by the Comptroller’s Report, in 1900 the deposits of 
the national banks amounted to slightly more than five times their 
capital. At the time of the September, 1920, call their deposits 
amounted to nearly thirteen and one-half times their capital. The 
surplus and undivided profits items for this twenty-year period have 
shown an increase of 273 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the position of the banks is stronger than might be supposed from 
the mere comparison of the ratio of deposits to capital, although 
the disparity was far from being absorbed by the increase in the 
surplus and undivided profits. 

In his Report for 1920, quoting a previous recommendation, the 
Comptroller said: 


“That the total deposits which a national bank may receive shall 
be limited to eight or ten times the unimpaired capital and surplus 
of the bank. The experience and observation of this office during 
the past year strongly emphasize the importance of such legisla- 
tion, the reasons for which have been presented in a previous annual 
report.” 


This subject seems to have received but a moderate share of 
the attention of American bankers, if one may judge by the scant 
reference to it found in the discussion of banking problems. Many 
well-managed banks, however, have clearly seen the desirability of 


adding to their capital with the growth of deposit liabilities and 
have been prompt in taking the necessary action. : 

Adequate capital equipment not only strengthens a bank, as it 
does any kind of business concern, but gives to the bank a reserve 
of lending power which in seasons of active demand for funds may 
become the source of important additional profit. True enough, 
when such demand falls off, the bank with surplus capital equip- 
ment runs the greater risk of finding profitable uses for all its 
funds. With the widespread market for commercial paper, and 
the attractive investment offerings, there would seem Jittle present 
lack of opportunities for employing funds, though of course this 
situation may not be permanent. 

As to just what is the proper ratio that ought to be maintained 
between a bank’s capital and its deposit liabilities, a positive opinion 
can hardly be expressed. Ought the ratio to be the same for all 
classes of banks, or should it vary according to the total resources 
of the bank? That is, should a bank of $100,000 resources and one 
having $100,000,000 be required to maintain the same ratio? Or 
are there other factors which would render a variation in the ratio 
desirable? 

One thing is certain, namely, that if the matter is left entirely 
to the discretion of the banks, a good many of them will pay no 
attention to it whatever. On the other hand, as has been said al- 
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ready, the prudently-managed bank is keenly alive to the desirability 
of maintaining such ratio between capital and deposits as will fully 
equip the bank for public service and keep it within the limits 
of safety. 

A rule that in former days received much sanction required that 
bank notes intended to circulate as money should have a specie 
reserve of not less than thirty-three and one-third per cent. The 
reserve rule for national banks, prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law, was twenty-five per cent. for the reserve cities and 
fifteen per cent. for the “country banks.” But this reserve is now 
greatly reduced. 

Without attempting to decide what would be a proper ratio be- 
tween deposits and capital, it may be said that more careful regard 
to this matter than has been given it heretofore would contribute 
quite materially to banking safety, and would tend to check banking 
expansion beyond prudent limits. The incentives to such expansion 
are very powerful under existing conditions, and the imposition of 
a check upon it could hardly fail in promoting sounder banking 
operations. 


The Strenuous Life 


UST as the fishing season approaches, and when some bankers 
and others were looking hopefully forward to a not distant 
time when they could relax somewhat the cares of active busi- 

ness, comes high medical authority declaring that any decided let-up 
in the day’s work is likely soon to be followed by fatal results. 

In an article recently published in the “Cosmopolitan,” Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, writing on “The Pace That Kills,” declared 
in effect that it was the snail’s pace and not that of the race horse. 
Following up the idea thus suggested, Dr. A. L. Goldwater, of the 
‘Medical Review of Reviews,” made some investigations, and 
gained opinions from a number of business men and from bankers. 
Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, said: 


“T certainly share the almost universal opinion expressed-——that 
retirement from business is no longer the ideal of the average busi- 
ness man, and regard this as a distinctly hopeful sign of progress. 
I feel that men who are still capable of rendering service have no 
moral right to deny it to the world. 

“Tt is reassuring to note that many men of what was once con- 
sidered ‘advanced age’ now express their intention to continue in 
harness. They have found hard work, persistent application and 
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long hours to be the most potent influence in preserving both their 
mental and physical vigor.” 


Captain James Dinkins, vice-president of the Jefferson Trust 
and Savings Bank of New Orleans, nearly seventy-six years old, 
wrote: 


“T have been active in business for fifty-five years; but I would 
never work at night nor take the business home with me. I have 
always taken an interest and a part in social affairs. We will be 
seventy-six years of age April 18 coming. I say we because my 
wife and I were born on the same day, April 18, 1845. We have 
kept abreast of the times and dance all the modern dances, as well 
as those of a past age. I spent four years in the Confederate Army 
—so that I had a good start.” 


And from Raymond R. Frazier, president of the Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank of Seattle, comes this testimony to the value 
of an active life: 


“Tt seems to me that the great truth which this article points 
out is that it doesn’t matter how hard one works, provided he plays 
out of doors systematically and often. I agree with this. I believe 
more people die from laziness and indolence than hard work.” 


While the general view expressed bv these bankers may be ac- 
cepted as correct, it does not necessarily mean that a bank officer 
need hang on to his job until released from it by death. There is 
a lot to do in the world besides banking. Any man who has the 
knowledge which years of experience in a bank afford is splendidly 
equipped for various kinds of public service, and need have no 
fear of lack of work to do, even though it be outside the bank. 
Indeed, very old men who remain as bank officers are liable to 
drift into the position of mere figureheads, with nothing of im- 
portance to do, and but little called upon for counsel. Such a 
position surely can hardly stimulate the mental or physical faculties 
to the same extent as a different form of employment, where the 
novelty would add fresh zest to it, and where the opportunities for 
complete devotion to some form of public service would meet with 
no obstacles. 
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President Mechanics and Metals National Bank 3 
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R. McGARRAH was born in Monroe, N. Y., in 1863. 
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CHARLES H. SABIN 
President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


R. SABIN was born in Williamstown, Mass. He was 

graduated from Greylock Institute in 1885, and began his 
banking career in 1887 in the National Commercial Bank of 
Albany, joining the Park Bank in 1891, where he was made 
cashier in 1898. He was cashier of the Albany City National 
Bank from 1898 to 1902 and was then elected vice-president of 
the National Commercial Bank. In 1907 he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Copper Bank of New York, and in 1910 
was made vice-president and director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, becoming president in 1915. 











How to Determine Banking Costs 


The Importance of Knowing What it Costs to Handle an Account 


By Thomas C. Jefferies* 


NY bank ought to know whether 
or not it is making money in its 
business, and whether it is or 

not, it should be familiar with the 
mechanics of the operations. To the 
bank the profit or cost of an account— 
its plus or minus value depends upon 
the expense entailed by the bank in 
handling the account and what it will 
produce when put to work for the bank 
—that is when the loanable funds of 
which it forms the basis, are earning 
money for the bank. What makes nec- 
essary tellers and bookkeepers is volume 
of work, rather than kind of work. It 
is the number of checks handled that 
counts in the labor costs. It is as easy 
to handle a check for $1,000 as it is 
one for $10, but it entails more labor to 
handle ten checks aggregating $100 
than it does to handle five aggregating 
$5,000. 

In the past, bankers have been indif- 
ferent toward banking cost accounting 
generally and the analyzing of large 
accounts particularly. They have been 
slow to warm up to the practice and 
only a small percentage of bankers 
have even yet been sold on the plan. 
Increases in the number and size of 
accounts have been noted with satisfac- 
tion without regard to such important 
factors as their activity or the actual 
expense incurred in handling them. 
Losses have inevitably resulted. The 
most serious leaks of this kind are often 
concealed but casual inspections which 
many bankers give to their accounts do 
not reveal the actual nature or status 
of those accounts. A kind Providence, 
however, has kept the facts from be- 
coming generally felt. The favorable 
circumstance of the nation’s great and 
sustained growth has enabled the bus- 
iness of banking in America to prosper 
uninterruptedly for many years. As to 
costs, however, the business has been 
conducted very much in the dark. When 
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bank accounts have shown credit bal- 
ances in favor of customers those ac- 
counts have been considered desirable 
ones regardless of size or activity. Of 
course, the only remedy for this condi- 
tion is cost accounting and the analysis 
of deposit accounts. In recent years 
this feature of bank administration has 
been receiving attention in progressive 
banking institutions and they are learn- 
ing many interesting facts about their 
own business. 

The credit department ascertains 
facts and figures as to the desirability 
of a prospect as a customer and when 
this has been ascertained the new bus- 
iness department seeks to establish the 
connection between the bank and the 
customer. The analysis department on 
the other hand concerns itself with 
present customers of the bank, ascer- 
taining the result of their transactions, 
to the bank, and endeavoring to extend 
their relations into new departments, 
for every bank should try to be of max- 
imum usefulness to its customers. There 
are, I believe, but few banks that do 
not need to analyze their accounts. 
These are the ones that are either dead 
or dying. All others ought to have 
account analysts constantly at work. In 
such a department the use of certain 
records will be found essential. One 
of such cards is an average balance 
record which will show the average 
monthly balance and yearly balance 
maintained by a depositor and the 
amounts of his liabilities on his own 
paper, on his customers’ paper and also 
on his loans which are secured by col- 
lateral. This record can easily be made 
als) > accommodate data as to the ac- 
tivity of the account by recording the 
number of deposit and withdrawal 
transactions taking place in the account. 


*Mr. Jefferies’ paper received honorable men- 
tion in the contest recently conducted by THE 
BANKERS MAGASINB, 
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The information thus shown should in- 
clude both central and branch offices if 
there are any of the latter. In such 
cases the branches should promptly for- 
ward to the main office monthly state- 
ments showing the necessary data. 
When received this information should 
be posted to the record. 

Another necessary record is a sort of 
comprehensive file or clearing house of 
information regarding accounts such as 
the past and present relations of a cus- 
tomer in all departments in which bus- 
iness may have been transacted. 

This record should show the address 
and business of the customer, the name 
of the person who introduced the 
account, the name of the officer who 
opened the account, names of other 
banks where accounts are kept, where 
accounts have been kept in the past, 
the rate of interest to be allowed on the 
account, the amount of initial deposit, 
names of officers and directors, if cus- 
tomer is a firm or corporation, names 
of affiliations and other references; also 
transactions in different departments 
should be indicated by a check on this 
record card and, when desired, the 
actual volume of business done can be 
easily ascertained through inquiry of 
departments in which this record indi- 
cates that business has been transacted. 
This file should be kept up to date and 
for this reason some competent person 
should be responsible for its constant 
revision. 

This is a record that will be of de- 
cided value to any bank that adopts 
it. It will show not alone in what de- 
partment a customer does business but 
also in what departments of the bank 
he does not do business, which is most 
important. He then becomes a pros- 
pect for each of the latter departments. 
In the installation of such a depart- 
ment a list of all customers of all de- 
partments should be made. In the ope- 
ration of this file each department 
should report its new customers on 
blanks provided for the purpose, the 
names to be checked against those al- 
ready on file. If a card is already 
in the file on the name, the date of 
the new transaction is entered on the 
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card against the name of the depart- 
ment which has rendered the recent 
service. If the name does not appear 
among the cards a new card is to be 
filled out. Details of transactions are 
of course not kept in this file, but only 
in the departments in which they take 
place. Once this system is installed, no 
central record cards should be allowed 
to leave the department. When infor- 
mation is desired from this record a 
special form provided for the purpose 
should be used. 

The central file will make friends 
easily for it can serve the stenog- 
raphers and the clerks almost as much 
as it can serve the executives of the in- 
stitution; it will also render substantial 
service to customers, if as intended it 
leads to their utilizing more of the com- 
pany’s service. A bank’s chief reason 
for existence is service; since this cen- 
tral record tends to promote and in- 
crease this service its fundamental 
importance is apparent. An investigator 
who consults this record can note at 
once the departments with which bus- 
iness has been transacted and the de- 
partments of the bank to which business 
relations logically should be extended. 
The suggestion can then be passed to 
the new business department. Not only 
the names of customers, individual or 
corporation are noted, but also the 
names of a corporation’s officers and 
directors. 

Another useful record is the liability 
card or the liability column on the 
average balance card. It shows the lia- 
bility of a borrower, dates due, etc. 
From foreign and domestic loan depart- 
ments of the bank daily memoranda 
showing changes in borrowings should 
be supplied and these figures promptly 
posted on the record. 

An important phase of analysis work 
which will doubtless result in increased 
deposits is the adjustment of interest 
rates. Low average balances and high 
“float’”” percentages can be regarded as 
debits in nearly every case and handled 
accordingly. Satisfactory accounts, 
however, should be examined at fre- 
quent intervals and accorded the high- 
est rate of interest that is warranted. 
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Interest rates on deposits ought to be 
voluntarily increased by a bank if an 
account warrants it. This will invar’- 
ably redound to the benefit of the bank 
and many increases in deposits will re- 
sult therefrom. There is no more rea 
son for paying only as much interest as 
a bank is forced to pay than there is in 
maintaining that attitude towards em 
ployees in the matter of their salaries— 
as some banks still do. When an ac- 
count shows a material decrease, it 
should be made the subject of an investi- 
gation and an attempt made to ascertain 
the cause. If by any chance it has been 
on account of lack of attention on the 
part of the bank or any of its employees 
—occurrences which most banks earn- 
estly try to prevent, but which never- 
theless sometimes happen, an apology 
should be immediately extended to the 
customer. Sometimes an account will 
show a balance of less than minimum 
requirements. In cases of that kind 
the depositor should be courteously iv 
vited to bring tke balance up to an 
interest-bearing figure. If this is not 
done or a balance is not brought up at 
least to a minimum figure of say $500, 
the service charge presents the only an- 
swer. No business should be conducted 
at a loss on accounts with low balances. 
Many banks make a service charge of 
a fixed amount for all such accounts re- 
gardless of the actual amount of the 
low balance in each. It is perhaps 
better to have a scale of service charges 
that will penalize the balance of $50 
more than the one of $250 or $200. 
It should therefore be a charge sched- 
ule that will vary with the amount of 
the account and vary inversely with the 
amount of the account. 

For instance, if desired a charge of 
$3.00 per month ought to be made 
against every account that shows a bal- 
ance of $100 or less; $2.00 per month 
from $100 to $200, and $1.00 per month 
of $200 to $250 or less than $300. 

Bankers should remember, however, 
that accounts with low balances are not 
the only ones that can cost the bank 
money to handle. Many accounts 
which show credit balances of satisfac- 


tory amounts upon analysis will be 
found to be losing money for the bank 
that handles them. For example, one 
bank found that an account which 
showed an apparent average balance of 
nearly $100,000 caused a net loss of 
$142.48 to the company in the brief 
period of a month. Another bank sus- 
tained a loss of $468.29 in about two 
years on an account of $30,000. Ac- 
tivity and actual expenses can wipe out 
profits very rapidly. 

In undertaking analysis work, bank- 
ers will do well to remember that it 
must be adapted according to the needs 
and conditions that prevail in particular 
institutions. It is a system that can 
be adopted in its entirety by but few 
of them. Nevertheless, certain general 
principles can be applied to most bank- 
ing institutions. 

The average balance figure shown on 
the balance cards of course comes from 
the bookkeeping department. This 
figure will form the base for the intelli- 
gent analysis of an account. From this 
average balance figure should be de- 
ducted the average amount in transit. 
To obtain this figure the items of float 
for the period for which the analysis 
is to be made should be reduced to a 
figure representing the amount in tran- 
sit for one day. For this purpose a 
sheet similar to Figure 1 should be 
used. 

At the end of analysis period the 
aggregate of the in transit items should 
be reduced to a figure representing the 
average amount outstanding for one 
day. This total should be deducted 
from the average daily balance. From 
the remainder the legal, and if desired, 
the subsidiary reserve also should be 
deducted. On the balance should be 
figured interest at the approximate rate 
that can be obtained for the money. If 
to this is added the amount received for 
exchange charges, the resulting amount 
will represent the gross earnings of the 
account for the bank. 

In order to ascertain what expenses 
the bank incurs in handling an account 
the following items should be added to- 
gether: 
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Name 
Address 


Descrip- 


Transit Day 


Total in transit 
1 day 





Total 1 2 3 4 5 
Days Days Days Days 


6 7 
Days Days 








Figure 1 


The amount paid out for collecting 
the out-of-town checks. 

Direct expense. 

Indirect expense. 

Item charge. 

Interest paid on the account. 


The total of these expenses should be 
deducted from the gross earnings figure 
in order to get the net profit or loss. 

Unless arbitrary units are to be em- 
ployed in figuring the cost of handling 
customers’ checks and accounts, a 
scientific method based on exact figures 
must be used. The element of guess 
work should as far as possible be elimi- 
nated. The following is suggested as 
one plan of procedure in the work of 
analyzing accounts. 

The direct expenses may be consid- 
ered that can be figured directly against 
the deposit accounts. It is a fixed pro 
rata amount of known overhead, and 
should be based on the amount it is esti- 
mated the expense regarding accounts 
would be if there were no transactions, 
irrespective of the balances maintained 
by accounts. Thus expenses of officers 
supervising departments that enter into 


the handling of deposit accounts, such 
as receiving tellers, mail tellers, book- 
keepers, check clerks, collection clerks, 
miscellaneous expense including station- 
ery, books, etc., should be included here. 
If the total of these costs is divided 
by the number of accounts, the cost per 
account will be definitely ascertained. 

Indirect expense is that which is not 
chargeable directly. It represents ex- 
penditures by service and other similar 
departments, general overhead, etc. In 
applying this indirect expense such 
amounts as cannot be applied directly 
against a bank’s principal departments 
should be pro rated over the balance 
shown by all asset and liability accounts. 
If this total is divided by the total 
amount of deposits a percentage figure 
will be found which can be used to rep- 
resent this expense in the case of each 
account. 

Item charges of from 1 cent to 3 
cents per item should be made to cover 
the cost, irrespective of clerk’s salaries, 
of handling items “in and out” such as 
postage, supplies, etc. This will cover 
the cost of handling of each item to the 
bank based upon an estimate of what 
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all the items handled increased a bank’s 
expense. 

The remaining item of expense con- 
nected with an account is the interest 
which is paid on it. Some banks have 
no exchange charges to consider in their 
analysis of costs for the reason that 
what they pay out to their connections 
for collecting a check, they receive from 
their customers. Other institutions, 
however, which pay out exchange and 
collect none, have these items to con- 
sider in their analysis work. 

Analysis of accounts is certain to re- 
veal losses and the logical procedure is 
to stop them by making proper service 
charges or requesting that the accounts 
be closed. There is no object in doing 
business at a loss and banks may have 
to close out many accounts if they un- 
dertake careful analysis. 

Accounts showing overdrafts should 
be referred to the analysis department 
and an investigation there made. These 
overdrafts should of course be recorded 
as they occur and if an investigation 
discloses many of such overdrafts in an 
account there should be but one method 
of procedure—insistence upon the with- 
drawal of the account. No banker 
should ask his stockholders to bear such 
losses as those which occur on over- 
drafts and small balances. Of course, 
there are such accounts in most banks. 

Borrowing Accounts—Accounts that 
borrow should be analyzed at stated 
intervals to ascertain the proportion of 
actual balances to actual loans, average 
amount of balances to average amount 
of loans, periodical reductions, also any 
other desirable information such as 
affiliations, other accounts, accounts in- 
troduced, etc. 

In many instances special instruc- 
tions will have to be issued concerning 
interest rates on accounts, etc. These 
instructions can be issued on some form 
especially provided for the purpose and 
it should be the duty of the analysis de- 
partment to see that these instructions 
are carried out. The loan department 
should supply the analysis department 
with memoranda regarding changes in 
loans and these changes should be noted 
on the liability card and in the liability 


column of average balance card. If tlic 
card indicates special instructions rv- 
garding balances the bookkeeping da 
partment should, of course, be notified 
accordingly. In forwarding informatio. 
forms similar to the following can be 
used to advantage: 





To BOOKKEEPERS 


A loan of $ 

made to the above account, and in ac- 
cordance with instructions interest is 
not to be paid from 

(date) until further notice from the 
analysis department. 








To BOOKKEEPERS 


A loan of $ 

the above account has been paid and 

therefore interest is to be ———. ete) 
e 

until further notice from the analysis 

department. 








To BoOKKEEPERS 


Instructions concerning the above ac- 
counts read that we are to carry a free 
balance of $ effective from 

(date). 
Please see that interest is allowed only 
on amounts in excess of that balance. 











The analysis department can often 
prevent loss of interest to the bank, as 
well as the concealed loss through time 
and expense to which reference has al- 


ready been made. In the past, banks 
and trust companies have liberally ab- 
sorbed the expense of imprinting checks 
for distributers, supplying them with 
endorsement stamps, etc. To-day the 
best banking practice approves these 
measures of service only when the 
analysis department can assure the com- 
pany it is warranted in assuming this 
expense. If it is not warranted the 
depositor is required to assume it. 
New deposit accounts and new loan 
accounts should be investigated by the 
analysis department and the officer 
opening the account or making the loan 
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should be consulted for whatever infor- 
mation he may have regarding the cus- 
tomer. On information thus gained 
can be based any supplementary inves- 
tigation that may be desired. The 
analysis department can file such re- 
ports as may be desired covering these 
operations and at such intervals as 
deemed advisable. 

Analysis work is like so much Greek 
to the average bank clerk but it is of 
vital importance to bank executives who 
want to know where they are going and 
how. The reports and records which 
up-to-date analysis departments can 
compile and the facts they can reveal 
regarding accounts will be found inval- 
uable to any bank. Many bank men 
can recall the talkative penman who 
flourished a few years ago and who 
could “beat the typewriter.” Also the 
born magician—bookkeepers who by 
their rapid calculations and mathemati- 
cal gymnastics footing simultaneously 


several columns of several figures each, 
were heralded as the original anti-add- 
ing machine influence, destined to scrap 
that device before the poor thing had 
even a chance to be introduced, market- 
ed or even decently displayed, but time 
proved that these gifted individuals 
were “false prophets.” The typewriter 
and the adding machine we have with 
us to-day in increasing number and 
design. 

Analysis of accounts in banking insti- 
tutions generally is more essential to- 
day than ever and it will not be long 
before every progressive bank in the 
country, of whatever size, will have a 
well manned analysis department, dili- 
gently and definitely ascertaining 
whether the bank loses money and how. 

There is, of course, such a thing as 
overdoing anything, but it cannot be 
denied that when any system accom- 
plishes the economy of time or money 
it, like labor, is worthy of its hire. 


WW 


Is the Real Estate Mortgage Coming 
Back as an Investment? 


By Reginald P. Ray 


HE developments of the past 
month in world affairs and the 
immediate effect of such devel- 

opments on the securities market are 
matters of great interest to investors. 
The troubles of the railroads at home 
and the unsatisfactory foreign condi- 
tions caused by the failure of the Lon- 
don Conference on Reparation reacted 
directly upon the market, and stocks 
touched the lowest level thus far in 
1921. The significance of this situa- 
tion lies in the fact that before any 
improvement can be expected conditions 
will probably become worse. While no 
one relishes being classed as a pessi- 
mist, we might as well look the situation 


squarely in the face and prepare for a 
dull spring and summer. 

The railroads have failed to earn the 
6 per cent. considered a fair return on 
their property valuation. As a matter 
of fact, operations for January show 
a deficit of $3,000,000. This is com- 
pared with net income of over $42,- 
000,000 in the same month in 1920. 
Transportation is the link in the indus- 
trial and commercial chain least able 
to withstand the strain through which 
we have been passing. The roads re- 
fuse to operate at a loss, and have cut 
wages. This courageous step was high- 
ly proper. Labor is more than half 
the cause of the present condition. The 
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requirements of war raised the scale of 
wages, and the readjustment has been 
too long delayed after the necessity for 
high wages ceased to exist. Here the 
principal of unionism has had its in- 
fluence, interfering with the workings 
of the natural law of supply and de- 
mand, with capital the poorer for the 
experience. 
tion, which is, to a large extent, high 
wages, was responsible for the so-called 
buyers’ strike which occurred in the 
first months of the year. The con- 
sumer is the strongest link in the bus- 
iness chain, and could not be coerced. 
He refused to buy at war-time prices 
when the war was over. The result 
was immediately and severely felt by 
the retailer, the second link in the chain. 
A credit stringency followed, and 
trouble was only averted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s wise policy. in 
handling the difficult credit situation. 
As it was, credit was strained almost 
to the breaking point and thus the third, 
or financial and banking link in the 
chain, felt the general strain. As a 
result of the buyers’ strike, the manu- 
facturers and producers of raw mate- 
rial, composing the two remaining links 
in the endless chain of business, suf- 
fered simultaneously and began curtail- 
ing production and cutting prices. Thus 
the process of readjustment began and 
worked through the business structure 
to the ultimate reduction of prices. 
What of labor in the meantime? While 
this readjustment was progressing la- 
bor was still drawing the high wage of 
war time. Manifestly this condition 
could not continue. It is necessary to 
correct this inequality before business 
will again function properly. Fortu- 
nately, labor is showing signs of being 
fully conversant with this condition, In 
one of the big electrical industries of 
the East, wage cuts were recently put 
into effect, amounting to fifteen per 
cent. of the men’s salaries. Thirty thou- 
sand men were affected. Notwithstand- 
ing the protest of the union leaders, the 
men voted to accept the cut as inevitable 


The high cost of produc- , 
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and just under prevailing: conditions. 

Other causes contributing to a pessi 
mistic view of the immediate future are 
to be found in the foreign situation. 
The German reparations, constituting a 
sorer spot in the body politic from a 
commercial standpoint than at any time 
since the close of hostilities, show no 
signs of a settlement which will be help- 
ful to business. While it is too early 
to say what the results of the allied 
occupation will be, it is certain that it 
will not increase production in Ger- 
many, and without production repara- 
tion is postponed. Not until the repa- 
ration installments are being met regu- 
larly, either voluntarily or by force, 
can foreign exchange improve, and not 
until foreign exchange approaches nor- 
mal can our manufacturers profit by a 
foreign market. 

To go back to the question of invest- 
ment, we may say with all the indica- 
tions agreeing with the statement, that 
the market for securities will be heavy 
until one or possibly both of the diffi- 
culties mentioned are remedied and the 
world machinery regeared to the new 
condition. If then the bond market is to 
remain unsettled for a period approx- 
imating the coming summer and fall, 
investors who do not care to deal in 
uncertainties will be compelled to turn 
to forms of investment not seriously 
affected by the conditions mentioned. 
The chief non-fluctuating investment is 
the real-estate mortgage. Here there is 
a total absence of uncertainty. The 
housing shortage has kept realty prices 
on a high level, and the steady flow of 
mortgage money away from the mort- 
age market into bonds, which have 
unquestionably been selling at bargain 
prices, has left a great volume of appli- 
cations for mortgage loans available to 
investors. These loans, especially 
when guaranteed as to principal and 
interest, are under present conditions a 
wise choice, and during the immediate 
future many investors will undoubtedly 
turn to real estate mortgages to meet 
their investment needs. 





What Bankers Think About the Tax 
Problem 


A Digest of Banking Opinion on the Most Important Question 
of the Day 


S Congress convenes, the big 
A outstanding problem with which 
it will have to cope is the ques- 
tion of tax revision. That there must 
be certain fundamental changes in our 
system of taxation nearly everyone 
agrees, but as to what these changes 
should be there seems to be great diverg- 
ence of opinion. In every community 
the banker is really in closer touch with 
this problem than anyone else. In his 
daily dealings with his clients he is 
constantly having opportunities to ob- 
serve how the people are affected by 
the present tax program, to see what 
are its flaws and to draw conclusions 
as to what remedies should be applied. 
Not only is the banker’s own personal 
opinion of considerable weight, but he is 
also well acquainted with the opinions 
of the business men of his community. 
In order to tap this rich source of 
information, THe BaNKERsS MAGAZINE 
has sent to representative banks in all 
parts of the country the following ques- 
tionnaire: 


1. Should the Excess Profits Tax be 
repealed ? 

. If so, what form of tax should be 
substituted ? 

3. Do you favor a sales tax? If so, 
what form of sales tax do you 
favor? 

. What modifications, if any, should 
be made in the Income Tax? 


SHOULD THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX BE 
REPEALED? 


Eighty-eight per cent. of the banks 
that responded to the questionnaire 
stated that they were in favor of the 
repeal of the Excess Profits Tax. Of 
those that did not favor the absolute re- 
peal of the tax, a large number thought 
that the law in regard to excess profits 


should at least be modified. Most of 
the banks were emphatic in their opinion 
that the law should be eliminated. It 
would seem, therefore, that any legis- 
lation looking to the abolishment of this 
tax will meet with almost universal ap- 
proval. As a matter of record, how- 
ever, it is interesting to quote from 
some of those who hold contrary 
opinions: 

“I do not believe that the Excess 
Profits Tax should be repealed. It must 
be apparent to any thinking man that 
the more a man makes, the more able 
he is to pay taxes. When a man’s in- 
come begins to run into thousands of 
dollars a year, he is more able to give 
all of it above a certain amount than 
the little fellow who only makes a thou- 
sand dollars or so a year.” 

“As to corporations, it should be re- 
pealed; as to individuals, no.” 

“While imperfect, its provisions are 
certain. Business should not be dis- 
turbed by new plans of taxation. The 
fact that it is cumbersome is more than 
offset by the fact that bankers and law- 
yers now understand it, and its forms 
and blanks are becoming standardized.” 


THE SALES TAX AS SUBSTITUTE 


About half of the reporting banks 
feel that some form of sales tax should 
be substituted for the Excess Profits 
Tax. The others either felt that no 
tax at all should be substituted or else 
that some form of tax other than the 
sales tax should be considered. Many 
felt that strict governmental economy 
and retrenchment would make it un- 
necessary to make any substitution. 
Others felt that the Government should 
refinance so as to distribute the cost of 
the war over a longer term of years and 
thus reduce the annual taxation require- 
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ments. Still others felt that a tariff bill 
should be enacted which would produce 
sufficient revenue to make up for the re- 
peal of the Excess Profits Tax. Some 
of the more interesting suggestions were 
as follows: 


“Call in Liberty Bonds and reissue 
long-term bonds so that future genera- 
tions can bear their share of the bur- 
den.” 

‘Something to catch the other fellow.” 

“A direct tax paid by all taxpayers 
twice a year.” 

“Eliminate all tax-exempt bonds.” 

“A straight tax on all net earnings.” 

“If rigid economy in the administra- 
tion of Government affairs could be ef- 
fected, this tax could be eliminated.” 

“A tax on every male or female un- 
married at twenty-five.” 

“Straight individual income tax—no 
corporate or tax at source taxes.” 

“Increased postage.” 

“A man owning municipal and Gov- 
ernment bonds should not be entitled to 
freedom from income tax, when perhaps 
a man with a salary of $3,000 a year, 
buying his home and raising a family, 
is taxed over and above his exemption 
of $2,000.” 

“T would suggest as a substitute, first, 
such tariff legislation as will yield a 
substantial revenue. A tariff which will 
equalize the cost of production of our 
goods with that of other countries in 
order to place our products on an even 
basis. A tax on luxuries, such as smok- 
ing, pleasure automobiles and other 
things. The people should be willing 
to pay, as this will encourage thrift, 
which is highly essential at this time 
when so much property has been de- 
stroyed as a result of the war and those 
losses must be re-accumulated in order 
to put the world on its former resource 
basis.” 


While more than half the bankers 
favor a sales tax, there are. many dif- 
ferent ideas expressed as to how such 
a tax should be levied. The turnover 
tax, gross sales tax, commodity tax, re- 
tail tax, manufacture tax, are all advo- 
cated but not in all cases very clearly 


defined. The general principle of taxa- 
tion based on sales, however, rather than 
on income, seems to meet with favor in 
many quarters. It is urged that such 
a tax encourages thrift, is easy to pay 
and collect, and will yield a satisfactory 
amount. Following are some of the sug- 
gested forms of this tax: 


“There should be a sales tax at the 
source; that is, at the initial producing 
point. For example, the shoe manufac- 
turer should be taxed 25 cents or 50 
cents, or whatever it may be, for each 
type of shoe produced. There should 
be no jobbers’ tax on that shoe, no re- 
tailers’ tax on that shoe—simply the 
original manufacturers’ tax on every ar- 
ticle in order that the tax may not be 
pyramided as it is to-day through our 
system of taxation, where every man is 
compelled to levy a tax in the cost of 
production.” 

“One per cent. on all sales.” 

“Straight per cent. on sales for whole- 
saling and retailing and straight per 
cent. on gross profits on all other busi- 
ness.” 

“A certain per cent. on the sales price 
—to be paid by the buyer and collected 
by the seller.” 

“The best and simplest sales tax that 
can be devised by a selected board of 
experts, practical accountants and econ- 
omists. Should be paid monthly same 
as amusement taxes.” 

“Would favor a sales tax if it would 
be small, say one-half of one per cent., 
if it could be added once and not sev- 
eral times, and so distributed that it 
would not be burdensome. If we are 
going to have one, suppose it is just as 
well that it should go on everything, 
so as to make it light and less felt. If 
you enact a sales tax and the principal 
source of revenue is from this source, 
what about banks and many other in- 
stitutions and persons who do not sell 
merchandise? They should be reached. 
If sales tax is enacted it should apply 
to all classes.” 

“A retail sales tax, paid as a tax by 
the consumer.” 

“On all retailed manufactured ar- 
ticles.” 
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“Tax on final sales only.” 

“We favor a sales tax on every sale 
made by wholesaler or retailer.” 

“Yes, we favor a sales tax covering 
commodities only, not covering services, 
with no exemptions, and to follow the 
commodities from the raw state to the 
hands of the consumer, at the rate of 
one per cent.” 

“Two per cent. on all retail sales; 
five per cent. on luxuries.” 

“A sales tax on factory sales of goods 
that enjoy a protective tariff. 

“A five per cent. direct sales tax.” 

“Sales tax on first or original sales 
only.” 

“A tax on all articles sold and tax 
paid by the party selling the goods. 
This would keep money constantly com- 
ing into the Treasury.” 

“Levy on each and every business 
involving the sale of any merchandise 
produced, manufactured or purchased 
for sale a tax of one per cent. on the 
gross sales of such business, collecting 
from the vendor monthly.” 

“A sales tax should be arranged so 
that it will be paid by the ultimate 
consumer.” 

“T favor a sales tax to be put on the 
source of production. This will neces- 
sitate less work than trying to collect 
it through the retailer.” 

“There should be a small rate, say 
one per cent., on all sales by producers, 
middlemen and retailers, except reports 
where total sales do not exceed $1,000.” 

“Every merchant to pay monthly on 
gross sales. Elevator companies and 
farmers to deduct at time of payment 
for articles bought, and to remit to the 
Government at the end of each month. 
There are thousands of merchants who 
know nothing about their business af- 
fairs whatever. A sales tax would com- 
pel them to look more closely to their 
business.” 

“One per cent. on turnover, payable 
monthly. It is my opinion that such a 
tax, collected monthly, would eliminate 
the enormous overhead and confusion 
in the present method of taxation and 
by making the tax collectible monthly 
the business would be in much better 
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position to anticipate the tax burden 
and better prepared to meet it, and in 
addition would give the Government the 
benefit of a steady income, monthly in- 
stead of quarterly as at present. But 
the main idea in this method of collec- 
tion is that it simplifies the work and 
would in our opinion enable business to 
adjust itself to a more nearly fixed 
charge for tax.” 

“A small tax, say one per cent. on 
sales, while it would produce in the ag- 
gregate an amount large enough to make 
it unnecessary to keep the excess profits 
tax in force, might be large enough even 
to reduce the surtax on income and 
would bear so lightly upon the individ- 
ual that its existence would scarcely be 
perceptible. It would be, in effect, a 
flat percentage of one per cent. against 
volume of business, to be paid monthly 
by every corporation, partnership or in- 
dividual in business. In the case of 
banks, brokers, jobbers, or commission 
men, the percentage should apply on 
‘gross income’ before payment of operat- 
ing expenses, rather than against gross 
volume of business handled.” 

“One per cent. on gross sales down 
to and including the retailer. It should 
be easy to compute and every merchant 
should be compelled to keep that much 
of a record.” 

“Ten per cent. on luxuries; one per 
cent. on necessities.” 


MODIFICATIONS IN THE INCOME TAX 


Various suggestions for modification 
in the Income Tax Law were received. 
Some of these were definite proposals of 
changes; others simply advocated the 
general simplification of the law. A 
few, a very few, seemed to be satisfied 
with the law as it now stands. Some 
of the more interesting proposals are 
outlined below: 


“Believe that when income is com- 
puted, it should be for the average of 
the last preceding five, or at least three, 
years. Under present ruling, a concern: 
often loses as much in one year as it 
has been able to make in three or four 
years and it seems unjust to exact in- 
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come for some one good year when 
losses are incurred for two or three 
years.” 

“Should begin on lower incomes and 
also be graduated a little higher on in- 
comes over a reasonable amount.” 

“Raise exemption for children from 
18 to 21.” 

“Simplify it so that the average per- 
son can at least partially understand it.” 

“Should not tax income under $5,000.” 

“It is my opinion that we should stick 
to the personal income tax only, com- 
pelling corporations to report profits 
and dividends paid - stockholders the 
same as partnerships are now required 
to do.” 

“Make the tax as simple as possible 
so that when one makes his return he 
can be conscientiously true and honest 
to his Government and himself.” 

“TI think that the rate should be re- 
duced and all exemptions cancelled, and 
tax made on all salaries and wages, say 
of two per cent., to be deducted weekly 
or monthly from employees and paid 
monthly to the Government by the em- 
ployer.” 

“Think that a reasonable dividend 
should be allowed to be deducted from 
the net profit before the tax is figured.” 

“A nominal flat tax on incomes of 
$5,000 or over—no surtax.” 

“The high surtax should be reduced 
so as to remove the temptation for large 
taxpayers to invest all of their money 
in non-taxable securities. Also the law 
should be changed, or rather other laws 
should be changed, reducing the amount 
of non-taxable securities.” 

“Exempt personal incomes $5,000 or 
less married and $2,000 or less single. 
Raise exemption on dependents to at 
least $1,000 or more for each individ- 
ual.” 

“Exemption should be lowered to 
$1,000 so that every man in the United 
States would pay his proportional part.” 

“The surtax should be greatly re- 
duced. This is too severe a tax on 
brains and energy and robs the man of 
ability of his desire to develop and build 
up his business.” 

“The rate of tax should be modified 
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to the extent that the incentive to earn 
money, both by individuals and corpora- 
tions, will be increased rather than 
ruined as it is under the present sys- 
tem.” 

“Eliminate all tax-exempt securities.” 

“Make the income tax a certain per 
cent. of income, say not more than three 
or four per cent. of net income, with- 
out regard to the amount of income.” 

“Banks should be permitted to take 
their loss on Liberty Bonds without hav- 
ing to sell them.” 

“1. Tax moderately lower incomes. 

“2. Simplify report. 

“3. Require the Government to ap- 
prove report before requiring payment. 
“4. Decentralize administration.” 

“IT am satisfied to pay an income tax 
as we now have it, with such changes 
tending towards its simplification as 
should be suggested by a board of ex- 
perts.”’ 

“Large incomes should not be taxed 
so that they withdraw funds from busi- 
ness to tax-free securities.” 

“What we need to impress upon Con- 
gress and everyone else is not the ques- 
tion of what tax should be levied, but 
what economy we propose to practice in 
order to put the country back on a sane 
basis. Any blockhead can figure out 
some new basis of taxation. From past 
experience we know that individuals, 
whether private or representing the 
Government, can with the greatest ease 
find ways of spending a great deal of 
money. What we must insist upon is 
that all useless public improvements at 
present be done away with, and strict 
economy be practiced in Government de- 
partments.” 

“A further extension of the officers 
and employees of the department lead- 
ing to a closer checking of present state- 
ments, securing uniformity of bookkeep- 
ing. Enough employees throughout the 
districts so that more individual help 
can be given the public generally.” 

“In our opinion there should be a 
distinction between income received 
from individual effort and earnings from 
investments. At present taxpayers re- 
ceiving a moderate income from their 
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own efforts frequently pay more than a 
taxpayer who has retired and whose in- 
come is entirely from securities.” 

“It should be simplified so that any 
man of ordinary intelligence could make 
out his returns without employing as- 
sistance.” 

“We doubt that the abstract ‘profit’ 
derived from subtracting the problemat- 
ical value in 1913 from the present price 
is ‘income’ that is properly taxable.” 

“We are in favor of no change ex- 
cept to reduce the gross amount re- 
quired to be raised.” 

“It would seem to me entirely feasible 
to have the income tax law apply only 
to individuals, with the provision mak- 
ing it obligatory upon corporations to 
declare dividends either in the shape 
of cash or stock whenever their profits 
amounted to more than a certain per- 
centage. These dividends, whether in 
cash or stock, would then be considered 
as income to the individual. This would, 
it seems to me, not only simplify our 
tax procedure, but would prove im- 
mensely acceptable to the minority 
stockholders of corporations.” 

“Not allowing banks to deduct local 
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taxes on capital stock and surplus ap- 
pears to us as unjust. Our taxes last 
year were locally $4,000 and we pay 
on this as though it were a profit.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


If any general conclusions can be 
drawn from the mass of sometimes con- 
flicting opinion that was submitted in 
response to this questionnaire, these can 
be summed up as follows: 


1. In the opinion of nearly all of the 
reporting banks, the Excess Profits 
Tax should be repealed. 

. In the opinion of at least a ma- 
jority of the reporting banks some 
sort of sales tax should be levied. 

3. In the opinion of most of the banks 
the Income Tax should be greatly 
simplified. 

4. A number of banks object to the 
tax exemption of certain classes of 
securities. 


Public opinion seems to be fairly clear 
on at least two issues, the repeal of the 
Excess Profits Tax and the adoption of 
some sort of sales tax. 


(aa) 


LIS 


How One Bank is Building Up Its 


Women’s Department 


oe know I’ve never been inside 
a bank in my life.” 

That’s what a saleslady recently said 
to Miss Martha C. Sears, manager of 
the women’s department of the bank of 


the United States, New York. Before 
Miss Sears left her she had promised to 
come in the next day and open an ac- 
count. Today she is a steady and 
conscientious saver. 

This is an example of the personal 
education in thrift which is being carried 
on by the women’s department of this 
Fifth Avenue bank. Unlike the elabor- 
itely furnished departments which cater 


to women of wealth, this one makes its 
greatest appeal to the business woman 
of small means who has never succeeded 
in putting aside even that small sum that 
is necessary for the proverbial “rainy 
day.” As a result, all over up-town 
New York women who have never saved 
a penny are being induced to practice 
the virtues of thrift. 

The success of this department is due 
largely to the personality of the man- 
ager. Miss Sears has had years of 
experience in dealing with women and 
has just those qualities which make 
friends and win confidence. She never 
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fails to pass a word of greeting with the 
women that come into the bank and 
makes them feel that she is their friend 
not only in a cold business way but in 
the way that really counts. 

Not long ago Miss Sears persuaded 
her bank to institute a prize essay con- 
test, open to all women earning salaries 
in New York city. Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Mrs. James L. Laidlaw and 
Mrs. Vincent Astor were the judges. 


Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


MISS MARTHA C. SEARS 


Business Adviser for Women, Bank of the 
United States, New York 


The subject of the papers was “How I 
earn my salary and what my salary 


earns for me.” The first prize was 
$100, the second prize $50, and the 
third prize $25. The contest served 
two purposes. In the first place, it put 
Miss Sears in touch with a large number 
of women who ought to have bank ac- 
counts, and in the second place, it gave 
her a fine insight into the business prob- 
lems of the woman who earns her own 
living. Both of these results were im- 
portant and have been of the greatest 
value to her. 

The paper that won first prize was 
written by Miss Edith M. Rohr. The 
latter found the chief reward in her 
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work in the feeling of confidence that 
her work is preparing against the 
exigencies of an unprovided-for old age. 

A study of the papers submitted has 
convinced Miss Sears that the foreign 
born woman is far more thrifty than her 
American born sister. She says that 
when the latter opens a savings account 
she asks “When can I draw this out?” 
and the former demands “How much 
interest do you pay and how much can 
I put in?” 

Under Miss Sears’ able tutelage, how- 
ever, the women who have accounts in 
her bank are fast learning the mysteries 
of personal finance. They are learning 
the folly of spending every last penny. 
They are learning how to distribute 
their expenditures so as to get the most 
for their money. They are learning 
the value of a checking account. They 
are learning the possibilities of invest- 
ment. All these things are being taught 
them in a friendly, tactful way. They 
are finding that a bank can be a very 
human, personal institution. 

Miss Sears, as a means of extending 
the work of the bank along these lines, 
is in close touch with women’s clubs, 
the large department stores and other 
places where women are employed. She 
is constantly making new converts to the 
Thrift Idea and most of this is done 
through personal contact. The bank 
also distributes very attractive home 
safes to which it retains the key. When 
these are filled they are brought into the 
bank and the contents used for opening 
an account. 

During the noon hour Miss Sears 
holds a regular reception in the bank. 
Whenever a depositor adds to her ac- 
count, she generally tells Miss Sears 
about it, who never fails to encourage 
her to keep up the good work. When- 
ever they have to make a withdrawal 
they feel that they should apologize to 
her, so personal a matter has it become. 

Other banks can well profit by the 
example of the Bank of the United 
States in this respect for the latter is 
not only doing a splendid constructive 
work but is building up a profitable de- 
partment. 
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[MPORTANT essentials in the service of- 

fered by the modern bank are quality and 
comprehensiveness. We have maintained the 
first through our existence of more than a 
century. The second is secured through our 
foreign, trust and investment services, which 
supplement our regular commercial banking 
functions. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, December 29, 1920 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Deposit in Two Names 


Swedesboro National Bank v. Richman, New 
Jersey Court of Chancery, 112 
Atl. Rep. 595. 


ONEY was deposited in a sav- 
ings bank account in the name 
of “Hannah S. Richman or 

Ada R. Crispin.” The money belonged 
to Mrs. Richman, and at the time of 
making the deposit it was her intention 
that in the event of her death the money 
should go to Mrs. Crispin. Both of 
the parties signed identification cards, 
and, under the rules of the bank, either 
party could have drawn checks against 
the deposit. Some years later Mrs. 
Richman had the account changed by 
having the cashier of the bank strike the 
name of Mrs. Crispin from the joint 
account on the ledger, and also from 
the pass-book. 

Upon the death of Mrs. Richman, it 
was held that the gift had been revoked 
and that her administrator was entitled 
to the balance on deposit as against 
Mrs, Crispin, the survivor. 


OPINION 


Interpleader suit by the Swedesboro 
National Bank against John C. Rich- 
man, administrator of Hannah S. Rich- 
man, and Ada R. Crispin. Decree for 
defendant administrator. 


BACKES, V. C.—This interpleader 
suit involves the ownership of a deposit 
in the Swedesboro National Bank stand- 
ing in the name of Hannah S. Richman. 
The contestants are her administrator 
and Ada R. Crispin. The facts are un- 
disputed. In 1910 Mrs. Richman de- 
posited in the Swedesboro National 
Bank $600. At her request it was en- 
tered on the books of the bank to the 
credit of “Hannah S. Richman or Ada 
R. Crispin.” Both signed identification 
cards, and the bank delivered to Mrs. 
Richman a pass-book made out to “Han- 


nah S. Richman or Ada R. Crispin.” 
The money was Mrs. Richman’s, and 
the proofs show that she made the de- 
posit in the joint names with the inten- 
tion that at her death it would go to 
Mrs. Crispin. Either could have 
checked out, the rules of the bank re- 
quiring the presentation and surrender 
of the pass-book, only, upon the closing 
out of the account. Mrs. Crispin made 
no effort in that direction, and Mrs. 
Richman made two withdrawals of ac- 
cumulated interest. Mrs. Richman 
changed her mind as to the gift, and 
on October 22, 1914, changed the joint 
deposit to a personal account. This was 
done by the cashier striking the name 
of Ada R. Crispin from the joint ac- 
count on the ledger of the bank, as 
well as on the pass-book, at Mrs. Rich- 
man’s request. Upon her death the ad- 
ministrator and Mrs. Crispin claimed 
the money, and to protect itself the 
bank paid it into court. 

Whether the joint deposit, had it re- 
mained untouched, would have been a 
valid and enforcible gift under the prin- 
ciple laid down in New Jersey Title 
Guaranty & Trust Co. v. Archibald, 90 
N. J. Eq. 384, 107 Atl. 472, Id., 108 
Atl. 434 (there was not here, as there, 
a contract with the bank as to survivor- 
ship), or invalid under the doctrine of 
Stevenson v. Earl, 65 N. J. Eq. 721, 55 
Atl. 1091, 103 Am. St. Rep. 790, 1 
Ann. Cas. 49, and the line of cases fol- 
lowing the rule there laid down (void 
as a testamentary disposition) need not 
be considered or determined. 

The ownership of the money was ex- 
clusively in Mrs. Richman, and the dis- 
position of it, as she saw fit, was her 
privilege. Although Mrs. Crispin had 
it within her power to withdraw the 
fund, because of the form of the de- 
posit, she had no title to the money, 
and, had she presumed to make with- 
drawals, they could have been recov- 
ered by Mrs. Richman. Mrs. Richman 
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had the right to revoke the gift, and 
this she did by withdrawing the fund. 
That she did as effectually, by having 
the name of Mrs. Crispin stricken from 
the account on the books of the bank, 
and on the pass-book, as if she had 
withdrawn the money by check and 
closed the account, and opened another 
in her own name. The method was 
one of bookkeeping of the bank. The 
power to change the contract with the 
bank, the subject of the gift, was vested 
solely with Mrs. Richman, and the form 
of the new account concerned her and 
the bank only. The new promise was 
to pay Mrs. Richman’s order only, and 
that promise passed, upon her death, 
to her administrator, and the fund will 
be awarded to him. 


& 


Guaranty of Drafts not to 
Exceed Five Hundred 
Dollars 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Company 


v. Landstreet, Supreme Court of 
Florida, 87 So. Rep. 227. 


The plaintiff bank cashed a number 
of drafts in reliance upon a guaranty 


written by the defendant. The guar- 
anty was in the form of a letter written 
to Albert C. Landstreet, and read as 
follows: “You will inform the Peoples 
Savings Bank of your city that I will 
honor your drafts on me, amount not 
to exceed five hundred dollars.’ After 
the plaintiff bank had cashed a number 
of drafts drawn by Landstreet, aggre- 
gating much more than $500, the de- 
fendant suddenly declined to honor any 
further drafts and the bank brought 
suit against him for the amount of two 
drafts which it had cashed and which 
the defendant had refused to accept or 
pay. 

The question presented was whether 
the guaranty should be construed to 
mean that the defendant would pay all 
drafts drawn by Landstreet, provided 
none of them exceeded $500 in amount, 
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or whether it should be construed to 
mean that the defendant would pay 
drafts drawn by Landstreet until such 
time as the total of drafts cashed 
amounted to $500. 

It was held that the latter construc- 
tion was the proper one and that the 
guaranty did not bind the defendant 
to honor drafts after a total of $500 
had been reached. The fact that he 
had honored some drafts after this limit 
had been passed was held not to have 
any bearing upon his liability. 


OPINION 


Action by the Peoples Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. against G. F. Landstreet. 
Judgment for defendant on demurrer, 
and plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 


WEST, J.—Suit was brought by 
plaintiff in error to recover the sum of 
two drafts drawn in its favor upon de- 
fendant in error, payment of which was 
refused. An amended declaration was 
demurred to, and the demurrer was 
sustained. Plaintiff in error declined 
to amend its declaration, whereupon 
judgment was entered by the court upon 
the demurrer in favor of defendant in 
error. 

The several counts of the declaration 
are predicated upon the same transac- 
tion. The first count is typical, and 
states the case of plaintiff in error. We 
insert it here, omitting formal parts: 


“First. That heretofore, to wit, on 
or about the 5th day of June, 1917, in 
consideration that the said plaintiff, at 
the special instance and request of said 
defendant, would advance and pay to 
one Albert C. Landstreet certain sums 
of money on certain drafts drawn by 
said Albert C. Landstreet on said G. 
F. Landstreet, the defendant promised 
that he, the said defendant, would in 
such event pay and honor all of such 
drafts of said Albert C. Landstreet 
drawn on him, as presented, if no such 
draft amounted to more than $500; the 
said promise of the said defendant be- 
ing in words and figures as follows: 


* 





Exact reproduction of front 
ofgold medal, showing head 
of King George V 


Exact reproduction of re- 
verse side of gold medal, 
showing seal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. 


The Lincoln trials conduct- 
ed by the Royal Agricultural 
Society ofEngland arerecog- 
nized throughout the world 
as the most thorough and 
exacting tests in powerfarm- 
ing, lasting seven days and 
includingevery fieldand belt 
operation. The jury of ex- 
perts was composed of en- 
gineers whose judgment is 
accepted as final through- 
out the globe. Their verdict 
awarded the gold medal and 
the World’s Championship 
in the three-bottom class to 
the Wallis. 


NOTICE: We want the public to 
know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

ts made by the J. 1. CASE PLOW 
WORKS COMPANY, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and is NOT the prod- 
uct of any other company with 
“J. 1. CASE” as part of its cor- 


porate name. 





—more acres per hour 


World-Wide Victory 
Important to Bankers 


The recent winning of the Gold Medal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England and first prize in the three- 
bottom class by Wallis— America’s 
Foremost Tractor—is of prime impor- 
tance to bankers who daily appraise 
the economic capacity of farmer- 
clients. 


Help the Farmer in His Decision 


Bankers willingly loan money on an 
investment that is made to increase 
returns from a sound business. The 
Wallis Tractor bears this relation to 
the business of farming. Just as 
meritorious and sound investments 
are backed by requisite assets and 
managerial integrity, so is the Wallis 
Tractor backed by an unsurpassed 
inventory of cost-reducing, crop- 
increasing performance. Important, 
too, from the banker’s standpoint, is 
the very high re-sale value of the 
Wallis. 


The Wallis is the first tractor to de- 
velop a draw-bar pull greater than its 
own weight. 

The Wallis has the greatest horse-power 
for its piston displacement of any successful 
tractor motor on the market. The Wallis, 
because of its light- weight construction, 
operates on softer ground with a minimum 
consumption of power to move itself. For 
three generations the builders of the Wallis 
Tractor have served the American farmer. 

As a matter of farming information, you 
should know the Wallis Tractor, its enviable 
record of efficiency and the reputation of 
its makers. We will gladly sendyou literature 
for ready reference in your office library. 


J.I1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, Dept. A865, Racine, Wisconsin 
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“ “Miami, Florida, June 5—17. 
“*Mr. Albert C. Landstreet, Mem- 


phis, Tenn.—Dear Sir: You may in- 
form the Peoples Savings Bank of your 
city that I will honor your drafts 
drawn on me, amount not to exceed five 
hundred dollars, if this will be of ser- 
vice to you. 

“ “Yours, 


“““G. F. Landstreet.’ 


“And plaintiff says that thereafter 
divers and sundry drafts of various 
amounts were drawn by said Albert C. 
Landstreet on the said G. F. Landstreet 
for divers sums of money, aggregating 
far more than $500, and that from time 
to time said sums were advanced by 
said plaintiff to the said Albert C. 
Landstreet, all of which were paid un- 
til, to wit, the 31st of October, 1917, 
when the said Albert C. Landstreet drew 
a certain draft on the said G. F. Land- 
street for the sum of $375 and did not 
present the same to this plaintiff, and 
the said plaintiff thereupon, relying on 
the said promises and undertakings of 
the defendant set out in the above writ- 
ing, and confiding in the promises and 
agreements made by the said defendant, 
and being induced solely thereby, did 
pay over and deliver to said Albert C. 
Landstreet $375, lawful money of the 
United States of America and of the 
value of $375, and thereupon the said 
draft was duly and properly presented 
to the said G. F. Landstreet; but he, 
the said G. F. Landstreet, refused to 
honor said draft and refused to pay the 
same, and the amount now remains un- 
paid. 

“Hence this suit, and plaintiff claims 
$1,000.” 


One question only is presented for 
consideration. Counsel for plaintiff in 
error say in their brief that the plead- 
ings have been so framed as to present 
the question of whether or not the paper 
writing referred to in the declaration 
is a continuing guaranty and whether 
the defendant in error, by accepting 
drafts from time to time in excess of 
the amount stated in this paper writing 
without objection, has estopped himself 
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from denying his liability, and counse! 
for defendant in error agree that the 
question presented is whether the in- 
strument sued on is a continuing guar- 
anty. 

The contention is made that since, ac- 
cording to the allegations of the dec- 
laration, the drawee of the drafts him 
self construed the paper writing which 
is the basis of his alleged liability as a 
continuing warranty, as evidenced by 
his paying from time to time various 
drafts in excess of the amount stated, 
he should not now be permitted to take 
a contrary position, and in support of 
this contention the doctrine seems to be 
invoked that where the terms of a writ- 
ten agreement are in any respects un- 
certain or doubtful, and the parties 
thereto have by their conduct placed a 
construction upon it which is reason- 
able, such construction will be adopted 
by the court to give effect to the inten- 
tion of the parties. Holmes et al. v. 
Stearns Lumber & Export Co., 66 Fla. 
259, 63 South. 449; Mizel Live Stock 
Co. v. J. J. McCaskill Co., 59 Fla. 322, 
51 South. 547; Scotch Mfg. Co. v. Carr, 
53 Fla. 480, 43 South. 427; Shouse, 
Adm’r, v. Doane, 39 Fla. 95, 21 South. 
807. 

This rule, however, is applicable only 
in cases where there is doubt as to the 
meaning of the terms employed to ex- 
press the agreement. If the meaning 
is clear and free from ambiguity, the 
contract will not be changed by an 
erroneous construction placed upon it 
by the parties thereto, and an erron- 
eous construction by them will not pre- 
vent the court from giving the true con- 
struction. The province of the court is 
to give effect to the contract which the 
parties have made. 9 Cyc. 590; A. & 
St. A. Ry. Co. v. Thomas et al., 60 
Fla. 412, 53 South. 510; St. Paul & 
D. R. Co. v. Blackmar, 44 Minn. 514, 
t7 N. W. 172; Holsten Salt & Plaster 
Co. v. Campbell et al. 89 Va. 396, 16 
S. E. 274; Sternbergh et al. v. Brock 


R. A. (N. S.) 1078, 133 Am. St. Rep. 
877. So that if the language employed 
in the agreement is free from ambiguity 
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effect will be given to such language, 
although it may result in placing a con- 
struction upon the instrument under con- 
sideration different in its effect from 
the practical construction which may 
have been placed upon it by the parties 
themselves. 

If there is room for construction, the 
rule here is: 


“That a liberal construction should 
be indulged to determine the intent of 
the parties, and that when that intent 
is discovered the guarantor is entitled 
to a strict construction in the working 
out of the intent.” Punta Gerda Bank 
y. State Bank of Ft. Meade, 52 Fla. 
399, 42 South. 846. 


Several rules seem to have been for- 
mulated in other jurisdictions for test- 
ing the question of whether instruments 
similar in their purpose to the one under 
consideration constitute continuing ob- 
ligations. These rules are stated and 
various authorities on the point assem- 
bled in a note to the New Jersey case 
of Newcomb v. Kloeblen, reported in 
39 L. R. A. (N. S.) 724. 

If we assume that this court is com- 
mitted by the case of Hawkins v. Mit- 
chell, 34 Fla. 405, 16 South. 311, to 
the rule that the words of a guaranty 
are to be taken as strongly against the 
guarantor as the sense will admit, it 
would not affect the holding in this case 
for the reason that the words of the 
instrument under consideration seem to 
us to be sufficiently clear and free from 
doubt in their meaning as to result in 
the conclusion that it was the purpose 
of the obligor to limit his liability un- 
der this obligation to the amount stated, 
and that it was not his intent to create 
a continuing guaranty of this amount 
to run for an indefinite period of time. 
The court below, therefore, rightly held 
that the declaration did not state a 
cause of action, and properly sustained 
the demurrer thereto. 

The judgment will be affirmed. 

WHITFIELD and ELLIS, 
concur, 

BROWNE, C. J. (dissenting)—The 
opinion recognizes the doctrine that— 


JJ., 


“Where the terms of a written agree- 
ment are in any respect uncertain or 
doubtful, and the parties thereto ive 
by their conduct placed a construction 
upon it which is reasonable, such con- 
struction will be adopted by the court, 
upon the principle that it is the duty 
of the court to give effect to the inten- 
tion of the parties.” 


The opinion, however, avoids the con- 
clusion that this doctrine leads to the 
instant case, by stating that— 

“This rule, however, is applicable 
only in cases where there is doubt as 
to the meaning of the terms employed 
to express the agreement if the meaning 
is clear and free from ambiguity.” 

Again the opinion says: 

“If we assume that this court is com- 
mitted by the case of Hawkins v. 
Mitchell, 34 Fla. 405, 16 South. Rep. 
311, to the rule that the words of a 
guaranty are to be taken as strongly 
against the guarantor as the sense will 
admit, it would not affect the holding 
in this case for the reason that the 
words of the instrument under consider- 
ation seem to us to be sufficiently clear 
and free from doubt in their meaning as 
to result in the conclusion that it was 
the purpose of the obligor to limit his 
liability under this obligation to the 
amount stated, and that it was not his 
intent to create a continuing guaranty 
of this amount to run for an indefinite 
period of time.” 


The decision reached in this case is 
therefore predicated solely upon the 
finding that the words of the instrument 
under consideration are clear and free 
from doubt in their meaning. 

Albert C. Landstreet was engaged in 
the automobile business in Memphis, 
Tenn., where the plaintiff's bank was 
located; he did his banking business 
with plaintiff's bank, and from time to 
time drew drafts on G. F. Landstreet 
in Miami, Fla., which the bank would 
cash and place the proceeds to the credit 
of his account. Finally the bank noti- 
fied him that it would not accept for 
deposit, or advance any further sums 
on drafts drawn on G. F. Landstreet, 
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unless G. F. Landstreet would bind him- 
self in writing to honor Albert C. Land- 
street’s drafts. Thereupon G. F. Land- 
street wrote the letter, which was de- 
livered to the bank, that is the basis of 
this suit. 

What was the purpose of this letter? 
Was it not to continue the course of 
dealing that Albert C. Landstreet had 
been having with the bank up to the 
time the bank required some guaranty 
from G. F. Landstreet that he would 
pay Albert C. Landstreet’s drafts? 

There is a very full discussion of 
guaranties in Crist v. Burlingame, 62 
Barb. (N. Y.) 351, where the leading 
authorities are cited, and there is no 
need for me to pad this opinion with 
them. I will indulge only in one cita- 
tion from Mr. Justice Story: 


“If the language be ambiguous, and 
admits of two fair interpretations, and 
the guarantee has advanced his money 
on the faith of the interpretation most 
favorable to his rights, that interpreta- 
tion will prevail in his favor, for it does 
not lie in the mouth of the guarantor 
to say that he may, without peril, scat- 
ter ambiguous words by which the other 
party is misled to his injury.” 

The Standard Dictionary defines am- 
biguity as: 

“The quality of being ambiguous, ob- 
scure, or uncertain in meaning, especial- 
ly where either of two interpretations 
is possible.” 


Ambiguous is defined as: 


“Capable of being understood in 
more senses than one.” 


The letter guaranteeing payment of 
the drafts is in these words: 


“Miami, Florida, June 5—17. 

“Mr. Albert C. Landstreet, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Dear Sir: You may in- 
form the Peoples Savings Bank of your 
city that I will honor your drafts drawn 
on me, amount not to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars, if this will be of service 
to you. 


“Yours, 
“G. F. Landstreet.” 


I think it possible to place either of 
two interpretations upon this guaranty: 


(1) That the guarantor would pay 
all “drafts” provided none exceeded 
$500 ; 

(2) That he would pay all drafts, 
until such time as they aggregated $500. 


The first interpretation was placed 
upon the letter by Albert C. Landstreet 
who drew drafts the aggregate amount 
of which far exceeded $500. The bank 
officials who cashed the drafts placed 
the same interpretation upon it, and 
cashed drafts aggregating far more 
than $500. 

Banks do not give up their funds 
lightly or easily. No other class of per- 
sons probably have as much experience 
in interpreting written instruments of 
this character as bankers. It is hardly 
conceivable that a bank would part with 
sums of money aggregating far more 
than the amount it was authorized to 
pay, if the written instrument clearly 
and unambiguously limited the drawer 
to a lesser amount. 

The writer of this dissent places the 
same interpretation on the guaranty as 
was placed on it by Albert C. Land- 
street and the bank officials. 

An emphatic difference of opinion be- 
tween persons supposedly equally capa- 
ble of construing written documents, 
and with equal knowledge of good Eng- 
lish, as to what written words mean, 
would seem to establish an ambiguity. 

An ambiguity is not removed by dog- 
matic assertions that an instrument is 
clear and unambiguous, for the judicial 
mind often sees two sides to a question, 
where but one can be seen by the advo- 
cate. 

I do not contend that the letter under 
consideration is capable only of the in- 
terpretation that I place upon it, but 
yield to my brothers that it is capable 
of their interpretation also. They, how- 
ever, will not concede that it is capable 
of the interpretation that I place upon 
it, or that “either of two interpretations 
is possible.” 

If, as I contend, the letter is ambigu- 
ous, we may look to the interpretation 
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placed on it by all the parties to the 
transaction. 

Albert C. Landstreet, to whom the 
letter was addressed, construed it as a 
continuing guaranty, and drew drafts 
on his brother for amounts aggregating 
far more than $500. The bank con- 
strued it as a continuing guaranty, and 
paid drafts drawn by Albert C. Land- 
street on his brother for sums aggregat- 
ing far more than $500, and G. F. 
Landstreet, the guarantor, paid “divers 
and sundry drafts of various amounts” 
“for divers sums of money aggregating 
far more than $500” through a period 
extending from June 5 to October 31, 
1917. 

In paying the drafts through so long 
a period, and after the aggregate 
amount far exceeded $500, he clearly 
indicated to the bank that the limitation 
as to the “amount” related to any one 
draft, and not the aggregate amount of 
all drafts. Thus he placed his own 
construction on the language he used 
in his guaranty, and it is the same in- 
terpretation that all the parties con- 
cerned placed upon it. 

The fact that he paid drafts running 
through a period of nearly five months 
demonstrates that he intended it to be 
a continuing guaranty. 

I am forced to the conclusion that 
the only limitation to his guaranty was 
that no one draft should exceed $500. 

With this construction placed on the 
guaranty, it is my judgment that the 
declaration stated a cause of action, and 
the demurrer should have been over- 
ruled, and the judgment reversed. 

TAYLOR, J., concurs herein. 


& 


Drawer Responsible in Mailing 
Check to Wrong Person 


Slattery & Co. v. National City Bank, Mu. 
nicipal Court of New York, 186 
N. Y. Supp. 679. 


The plaintiff, a brokerage concern, 
had two customers by the name of H. 
E. Richards, one in Texas and one in 
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Oklahoma. A check, which the plaintiff 
drew on its bank in New York City, 
payable to the order of H. E. Richards, 
and intended for the Richards in Okla- 
homa, was mailed by mistake to the 
Richards in Texas. 

This party had the check cashed by 
a bank in Texas, which forwarded it 
to the defendant bank, its New York 
correspondent. The defendant collected 
the check and sent the proceeds to the 
Texas bank. When the fraud was dis- 
covered, the Richards in Oklahoma, the 
real payee, assigned his rights in the 
matter to the plaintiff and the plaintiff 
brought suit for the amount of the 
check against the defendant bank. 

It was held that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to recover. Under the circum- 
stances, the indorsement by the Rich- 
ards in Texas was not a forgery, and 
even if it had been a forgery, the court 
pointed out that the loss was due to 
the plaintiff's negligence in mailing the 
check to the wrong person, and held 
that the plaintiff was estopped by its 
negligence from holding the bank liable. 


OPINION 


Action by Slattery & Co. against the 
National City Bank of New York. Con- 
troversy submitted on agreed statement 
of facts. Judgment for defendant. 


GENUNG, J.—This is an action for 
the sum of $167.46, with interest from 
October 27, 1919, brought by the plain- 
tiff for the alleged conversion by de- 
fendant of a check and the proceeds 
thereof, drawn by the plaintiff on the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
numbered 8862, dated October 26, 1919, 
and payable to the order of Harold E. 
Richards. Plaintiff is a brokerage firm 
and dealer in investment securities. 
Some months prior to the issuance of 
the check, the plaintiff had on its books 
two accounts, one in the name of H. E. 
Richards, Rockdale, Tex., and the other 
in the name of Harold E. Richards, 
Bartlesville, Okla. In April, 1919, the 
plaintiff closed its account with the said 
H. E. Richards, Rockdale, Tex., and 
sent him a $50 Liberty bond and a check 
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for the sum of $54.74, together with a 
statement showing that his account was 
closed. In October, 1919, the account 
with the said Harold E. Richards, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., was open, and at that 
time there was sold for the account of 
the said Harold E. Richards, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., a certain quantity of se- 
curities, and a check for $167.64, dated 
October 26, 1919, numbered 8862, pay- 
able to Harold E. Richards, was drawn 
on the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York. 

By mistake the check was forwarded 
to H, E. Richards, Rockdale, Tex., in- 
stead of being forwarded to Harold E. 
Richards, Bartlesville, Okla. Inclosed 
with the check was a statement show- 
ing the transaction out of which the 
account arose. Upon receipt of the 
check, Harold E. Richards, Rockdale, 
Tex., indorsed the check, and secured 
the indorsement of J. R. Breen, who 
was known to the officers of the Taylor 
National Bank, Taylor Tex., and had 
the check cashed by the Taylor National 
Bank, who delivered the proceeds there- 
of to Harold E. Richards, believing him 
to be the proper payee of the check. 
The check then was sent to the National 
City Bank, the defendant herein, by its 
correspondent, the Taylor National 
Bank, and the National City Bank col- 
lected the proceeds thereof from the 
Seaboard National Bank and transmit- 
ted the same to the Taylor National 
Bank. The National City Bank un- 
doubtedly believed, as did the Taylor 
National Bank, that the indorsement of 
Harold E. Richards was the indorse- 
ment of the proper payee of the check. 
Harold E. Richards, Bartlesville, Okla., 
never received the proceeds of the 
check, and prior to the commencement 
of the action assigned to the plaintiff 
herein any claim which he might have 
by reason of the issuance of the check 
or of any of the facts above stated. 

The plaintiff claims that the indorse- 
ment made by Harold E. Richards, 
Rockdale, Tex., with the knowledge that 
he had no right to the check or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, was a forged indorsement, 
although this knowledge was not com- 


municated to the Taylor National Bank, 
and claims the forged indorsement gave 
to the defendant no right to present this 
check to the Seaboard National Bank, 
or to retain or dispose of the proceeds. 

If this indorsement was a forged in- 
dorsement, it is well settled that no title 
passed by the forged indorsement (Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law  [Consol. 
Laws, c. 38] $ 42), and, further, the 
bank or person making the payment on 
the forged instrument did so at its peril 
(Seaboard National Bank vy. Bank of 
America, 193 N. Y. 26, 85 N. E. 829, 
22 L. R. A. [N. S.] 499), and the de- 
fendant obtained no title to the check 
and the proceeds thereof belonged to 
the payee whose indorsement had been 
forged (Stein v. Empire Trust Co., 148 
App. Div. 850, 133 N. Y. Supp. 517), 
and the defendant, having collected the 
amount of the check with the forged 
indorsement of the payee thereon, is not 
entitled to retain the proceeds as against 
the payee (Standard Steam Specialty 
Co. v. Corn Exchange Bank, 84 Mise. 
Rep. 445, 146 N. Y. Supp. 181). The 
plaintiff claims the diversion by the de- 
fendant, under these circumstances, of 
the proceeds of the check from the 
proper payee and payment thereof to 
the Taylor National Bank, constituted 
a conversion, and gave the plaintiff a 
right of action for damages to the face 
amount of the check. Graves v. Ameri- 
ean Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y. 205; 
Mead v. Young, 4 T. R. 28; Seaboard 
National Bank v. Bank of America, 193 
N. Y. 26, 85 N. E. 829, 22 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 499. 

The defendant claims that the plain- 
tiff, as the assignee of Harold E. Rich- 
ards, Bartlesville, Okla., has no interest 
in the check. It is well settled that, 
to support an action for conversion, the 
plaintiff must have some title or interest 
in the property alleged to have been 
converted. Title to a check passes by 
indorsement and delivery, or, if the 
check is payable to bearer, by delivery 
alone. It appears that the plaintiff's 
assignor, the alleged proper payee, re- 
ceived nothing, since instead of being 
delivered to him the check was delivered 
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to a third person, and consequently 
Harold E, Richards, Bartlesville, Okla., 
acquired no title or interest in the 
check. If this be so, the plaintiff's as- 
signor had no right of action against 
the defendant for conversion. 

The defendant further claims there 
was no forgery in the indorsement of 
the check by Harold E. Richards, Rock- 
dale, Tex., to whom the check was sent 
by the plaintiff. Undoubtedly he knew, 
when he received the check, that a mis- 
take had been made and that the plain- 
tiff might make claim thereafter for 
the proceeds thereof; but that does not 
alter the fact that the plaintiff actually 
made and delivered the check to him as 
payee, and that he could give a good 
title to it by indorsement to a bona fide 
purchaser for value and without notice. 
The only ground for claiming that the 
plaintiff's assignor was the payee of the 
check was that it was drawn by the 
plaintiff to be forwarded to him in pay- 
ment of certain securities, which had 
been sold for his account by the plain- 
tiff. 

The plaintiff's original purpose in 
drawing the check, however, is of no 
importance, when it actually delivered 
the check to a third person, who was 
also named in the check as payee. The 
intent to make the check payable to 
Harold E. Richards, Bartlesville, Okla., 
was superseded and blotted out by -the 
actual delivery of the check to Harold 
E. Richards, Rockdale, Tex. Weisber- 
ger Co. v. Barberton Savings Bank, 84 
Ohio St. 21, 95 N. E. 379, 34 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 1101; Heavey v. Commercial 
National Bank, 27 Utah, 222, 75 Pac. 
727, 101 Am. St. Rep. 966. 

In Weisberger Co. v. Barberton Sav- 
ings Bank, the plaintiff drew a check to 
the order of Max Roth, who did busi- 
ness as the plaintiff knew at 48 Walker 

Street, New York, but by mistake 
mailed the check to Max Roth, 48 
Walker Street, Cleveland, Ohio. When 
the letter carrier found no one by that 
name on Walker Street, he found one 
Max Roth on Henry Street, and gave 
him the letter. He indorsed the check, 
transferred it for cash to another, who 
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collected from the drawee bank. In an 
action by the plaintiff against the 
drawee bank, the court held the plain- 
tiff could not recover. In Heavey v. 
Commercial National Bank, a bank by 
postal card, mistakenly, informed the 
wrong person, but of the same name, 
that money had been deposited to his 
credit in the bank. This person wrote 
to the bank for a draft, which the bank 
sent to him, and which he indorsed to 
a holder in due course, and the court 
held that he had a good title. 

It is well settled in this state that, 
when a check is delivered to one person, 
even though the person delivering it be- 
lieves him to be some one entirely differ- 
ent, the delivery is sufficient to enable 
the person receiving it to pass an inde- 
feasible title to a bona fide purchaser. 
First National Bank v. American Exch. 
Nat. Bank, 49 App. Div. 349, 63 N. Y. 
Supp. 58, affirmed, 170 N. Y. 88, 62 
N. E. 1089; Sherman v. Corn Exchange 
Bank, 91 App. Div. 84, 86 N. Y. Supp. 
871; Hartford v. Greenwich Bank, 157 
App. Div. 448, 142 N. Y. Supp. 387. 
Under these decisions, when the plaintiff 
delivered the check to Harold E. 
Richards, Rockdale, Tex., the fact that 
it believed that he was the person to 
whom it was indebted was immaterial. 
Since there was a delivery to Harold E. 
Richards, Rockdale, Tex., even though 
the plaintiff in making the delivery 
labored under a misapprehension, it is 
clear that the said Richards could pass 
a good title to a bona fide purchaser. 
Salen v. Bank of the State of New York, 
110 App. Div. 636, 97 N. Y. Supp. 361; 
Cluett v. Couture, 140 App. Div. 830, 
125 N. Y. Supp. 813. 

In addition to the foregoing, the de- 
fendant claims that the plaintiff is 
estopped, even if it were held that the 
indorsement in question was a forged 
indorsement, from asserting that fact. 
The plaintiff actually delivered the 
check to a man having the same name as 
the plaintiff's assignor, the alleged 
proper payee. The result was clearly 
to be foreseen, and the negligence of the 
plaintiff, or its agent, is a proximate 
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cause of the loss. It is well settled that 
estoppel is a valid defense to an action 
resting on a forgery. Hefner v. Daw- 
son, 63 Ill. 403, 14 Am. Rep. 123; 
Kuriger v. Joest, 22 Ind. App. 633, 52 
N. E. 764, 54 N. E. 414; Corwith First 
State Bank v. Williams, 143 Iowa, 177, 
121 N. W. 702, 23 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
1234 136 Am. St. Rep. 759; Casco Bank 
v. Keene, 53 Me. 103; Gluckman v. 
Darling, 85 N. J. Law, 457, 89 Atl. 
1016; Blodgett v. Webster, 24 N. H. 
91; Cohen v. Teller, 93 Pa. 123; 
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Murphy v. Estate of Skinner, 160 Wis. 
554, 152 N. W. 172, Ann. Cas. 1917,, 
817; National Bank of ‘Commerce y 
First National Bank, 51 Ok. 787, 152 
Pac. 596, L. R. A. 1916E, 537. 

As between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant herein, it is clear that the plain- 
tiff, through whose fault the loss 
occurred, rather than the defendant, 
who parted with money in absolute good 
faith, should bear the loss. The de- 
fendant is entitled to judgment. 

Judgment for defendant. 


The Permanent Solution of the Credit 
Situation 


Possibilities of the Treasury’s Savings Movement as a Factor in 
Developing Sources of New Capital 


By B. M. Grant 


Manager Government Loan Organization, Second Federal Reserve District 


T seems hardly necessary to point 

out to bankers the desirability of 

encouraging the rank and file of 
America to assume a larger share of the 
responsibility of providing working cap- 
ital to run the world’s business, nor is 
it necessary to indicate the measureless 
possibilities which such a nation-wide 
movement holds. 

The condition of world finances de- 
mands that new classes of investors be 
developed. Large investors may be left 
to themselves but it is essential that 
small investors be encouraged. The 
fact is that America has scarcely begun 
to show the world what she can accom- 
plish through a well balanced program 
of industry, thrift, saving and invest- 
ment. The whole people must co- 
operate with vigorous determination to 
accumulate capital. Wage earners can 
save and invest large sums of money in 
the aggregate—the success of the Lib- 


erty Loan campaigns demonstrated this. 
Thirty million workers saving an extra 
dollar a week for three years would 
release an additional $5,000,000,000- 
for productive enterprises. A properly 
organized effort, actively supported by 
bankers, business men and workers, 
could make this a continuing reality. 
It is doubtful if the capacity of the 
American people to save and invest has 
ever been carefully appraised. A few 
figures in this connection are significant. 
Of the $65,000,000,000 estimated an- 
nual aggregate income of our people, 
probably $55,000,000,000 is paid over 
by employers each year direct to their 
employees. The Comptroller of the 
Currency recently declared that “the 
income of the people of the United 
States in excess of ordinary living 
expenses probably amounts to $10,000,- 
000,000 per annum.” In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that for the year 
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1919 the American people paid taxes 
on $22,000,000,000 worth of articles 
classed by the revenue act as luxuries. 
Our national interests would have been 
better served had a portion of this out- 
lay been reserved as productive capital. 


LOANABLE FUNDS INADEQUATE 


At a time like this, when the supply 
of loanable funds is highly inadequate 
to meet the increasing demand, it is 
extremely important that bankers exert 
themselves to the utmost toward the 
stimulation of saving. A shortage of 
capital is manifest on every hand. As 
one evidence it may be noted that 
money rates are the highest in forty- 
eight years. Business men will appre- 
ciate their responsibility in this matter 
when they realize the direct relation- 
ship between the accumulation of sav- 
ings and the limits of credit expansion. 
Just as credit is based upon available 
funds, capital in turn can come only 
from savings. There can be no mis- 
take therefore about the urgency of 
drawing every idle and hoarded dollar, 
and all potential savings, as rapidly as 
possible into financial channels. Gath- 
ered into the banks and the National 
Treasury this money forms the basis of 
credit. It has been estimated that the 
idle and hoarded money alone in 
America may run into ten figures. 
Bankers and business men can render 
the country as well as themselves inval- 
uable assistance by co-operating in an 
effort to draw these funds into circula- 
tion. 

Many people do not know that their 
savings can exert an important influ- 
ence upon the economic life of the na- 
tion. They are scarcely aware that 
their savings furnish part of the capital 
and credit to carry on the enterprises 
which give them their living. Little 
do they understand that the savings 
banks are one of the channels through 
which they indirectly provide capital to 
develop our great railroad systems, to 
finance building operations and munici- 
pal undertakings; that the commercial 
banks are a medium through which the 
funds deposited by the many are made 
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available for productive purposes; that 
investment bankers are a _ channel 
through which capital goes to finance 
huge corporate enterprise. 

There is nothing more inspiring than 
the optimism of a man awakening for 
the first time to the illimitable economic 
possibilities of an America turned a 
nation of savers. A vision of boundless 
growth and prosperity unfolds before 
him. He sees a nation of thrifty and 
industrious workers speedily recovering 
the blessings of prosperity. Fortunate- 
ly for America and for the world such 
a dream is not impossible of realization. 
While thrift alone is not sufficient to 
lead America into the sunlight of pros- 
perity, it is the one great constructive 
force now required throughout the 
world. True, thrifty living by itself 
cannot guarantee the speedy return of 
better conditions, though naturally 
enough bankers were the first to recog- 
nize after the storm of war had sub- 
sided that without real economy in 
every household the future was none 
too promising. 

Far-seeing business men believe they 
have caught a glimpse of the dawn of 
a new prosperity reared on the solid 
foundation of a more efficient use of 
capital. Out of this will come new 
opportunities as well as larger responsi- 
bilities for bankers, for they, as always, 
will be expected to play the leading 
part in the growth and development of 
a still greater industrial commonwealth. 
They stand at the helm of the economic 
ship of state and of them much is ex- 
pected by the nation. 


BANKS AS INFORMATION BUREAUS 


The banker’s field of operation is 
expanding and with this it is becoming 
increasingly important that banks take 
the initiative in giving the rank and 
file a clearer conception of simple eco- 
nomic and financial truths. Many in- 
stitutions have become active centers 
from which important financial infor- 
mation is diffused as an aid both to the 
individual and in a larger way to the 
entire community. 

It is truly amazing what confused, 
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ill-conceived ideas the average Ameri- 
can has regarding some of the out- 
standing financial and economic facts 
confronting the world and, quite obvi- 
ously therefore, affecting his own 
fortunes. Banks can serve the country’s 
interests and their own by keeping be- 
fore their respective communities such 
facts as the size of our national debt 
of $24,000.000,000 which remains to be 
paid. They can interpret for their sec- 
tions the effect upon the world produc- 
tion of the loss of nearly 13,000,000 
men killed in the war. They can ex- 
plain that the great war cost the world 
probably $300,000,000,000 and _ that 
this is equivalent to the total wealth 
of America; also that the capital thus 
destroyed must be restored through a 
long process of accumulating savings; 
and that the world can regain its pros- 
perity only through hard work and 
thrift. 

World reconstruction, business re- 
vival, the “new prosperity” will be 
accelerated in proportion as all the peo- 
ple co-operate toward this end. Perma- 
nent results will best be accomplished 


through the accumulation of capital. In 
order that every one may have an effec- 
tive part in this work of reconstruction, 
it is important that every intelligent 


man and woman understand exactly 
what the situation requires. 

Our people must know, as bankers 
and business men know, that the pres- 
ent demand for capital is unprecedent- 
ed. Following are a few figures which 
may well be kept in mind in connection 
with current requirements: 

$6,000,000,000 needed for construc- 
tion of factories, homes, schools, ete. 

$6,000,000,000 needed for the: com- 
plete rehabilitation of railroads (one- 
third of this construction should be 
undertaken in the near future). 

$2,000,000,000 needed for public 
utilities to permit community develop- 
ment, especially in outlying city sec- 
tions. 

$1,500,000,000 needed for highway 
construction. 


Such figures are amply suggestive. 
It is well also to remember that bil- 
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lions of foreign capital invested in this 
country before the war have since been 
withdrawn. Not only this but some- 
thing like $13,000,000,000 have been 
advanced to Europe in the form of 
government and private loans. 

In the face of such a situation it is 
of consequence that the whole nation 
understand the basic facts as far as 
that can be brought about. This is in a 
sense a responsibility, but at the same 
time an unprecedented opportunity for 
the banks. 

One of the functions of bankers is to 
maintain substantial equilibrium — be- 
tween funds loaned or invested on the 
one hand and the supply of money held 
on deposit, on the other. A proper bal- 
ancing of loans with deposits, of credits 
with savings and investments, is neces- 
sary to insure healthy financial condi- 
tions. It is coming to be nearly as 
important a function of banks to stimu- 
late the development of capital as to 
take charge of the loaning of such cap- 
ital. Without the one, the other is im- 
possible; they are in a sense two aspects 
of a single operation. The main ques- 
tion is how best to accumulate funds. 


AMERICANS ARE SPENDTHRIFTS 


Inherently the average American is 
a spendthrift. He thoroughly enjoys 
spending. In order to save he finds it 
necessary to resist fascinating appeals 
from without and strong promptings 
from within. Twentieth century sales- 
manship often leads him to mistake the 
the object of his desire for one of life’s 
basic necessities. So he frequently 
obeys the impulse, buys the unnecessary, 
perhaps useless, thing and then realizes 
that another opportunity to provide for 
the future has slipped by. 

This is probably a fair description 
of the way Mr. American and one hun- 
dred million of his brothers and sisters 
conducted their affairs during most of 
1919 and 1920. Many of them know 
now that this performance was loosen- 
ing the props that upheld an economic 
structure already in danger of toppling 
under its own weight. The time has 
come when the people of America know 
the need for economy; in a great many 
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cases they have learned this from recent 
personal experiences. 

Viewing the situation from the stand- 
point of developing new sources of cap- 
ital it seems therefore that this is an 
opportune moment to drive the “sav- 
ings idea” home to the individual. The 
man out of work now realizes the value 
of a fund saved for emergencies and 
when he again returns to work he will 
be grateful for an opportunity of safely 
investing some of his earnings. Even 
the worker who is not out of employ- 
ment takes a lesson in thrift from the 
regrettable condition of many of those 
who were until lately his co-workers in 
industry. 

Different countries have developed 
different methods to facilitate the in- 
vestment of savings. Among the neces- 
sary elements of any successful plan 
are these: the method must be easy to 
understand, must require the least 
amount of effort on the part of the 
saver, must have his complete con- 
fidence and must afford the highest de- 
gree of protection. In America the 
present tendency is in the direction of 
a system in which the employee receives 
the co-operation of his employer. There 
need, however, be nothing paternalistic 
about such a plan. The employee vol- 
untarily requests the management to 
withhold a stated amount from his 
wages each pay day, the money to be 
invested as directed. This plan, which 
is advocated by the United States Treas- 
ury Department in connection with the 
sale of Treasury Savings securities, is 
receiving the hearty co-operation of em- 
plovers throughout the country. The 
employer may either invest the savings 
of his workers in $5 War Savings 
Stamps or have the paymaster substi- 
tute the new $1 Treasury Savings 
Stamps in the pay envelope in place of 
the money withheld. An important 
advantage of the Treasury’s plan is 
that it is adaptable to any organization, 
regardless of how large or how small, 
anywhere in the United States and it 
requires a minimum of effort on the 
part of the employer and the employee. 
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REDUCING TREASURY BANK BORROWINGS 


An authority on financial matters 
commenting recently on the importance 
of the success of what he termed the 
Treasury's “latest drive to gather small 
amounts of capital into the Treasury in 
return for Savings Certificates or for 
the small units—Thrift Stamps and 
Savings Stamps,” made the following 
observation: 

“Every dollar invested in these se- 
curities reduces the need for Treasury 
borrowings from the banks on tax or 
loan certificates or is deducted from 
the tax bill. Inasmuch as the general 
loan rate is regulated to a great extent 
by the government’s requirements and 
the price it must pay to have those re- 
quirements filled, and again, inasmuch 
as the recovery in investment security 
prices is regulated by the general price 
of money the relation between the em- 
ployment of idle money and the bond 
market is readily appreciated. The im- 
portance of the government’s thrift 
campaign may be realized when it is 
recalled that small investments in 
Treasury saving securities between July 
1, 1917, and January 31, 1920, totalled 
$1,178,511,000. This amount is just 
about half as large as the floating debt 
represented by Treasury certificates.” 


Banks and bankers have it within 
their power to assist employers, both 
large and small, in every community to 
give their employees the advantage of 
this sound method of saving. Employ- 
ers like to know that they may obtain 
the desired quantity of small savings 
securities from their bank from week to 
week. It requires but little effort on 
the part of the bank and is regarded 
as a real act of service by the employer. 
For instance, in making up the custom- 
er’s payroll, it is no trouble to the bank 
teller to substitute 300 one-dollar 
stamps for the same amount of dollar 
bills. 

Bankers who take the trouble to 
ascertain the motives prompting the 
opening of new accounts are often sur- 
prised to learn what a large proportion 
of their new depositors have acted on 
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an impulse imparted by the Treasury’s 
Savings activities in connection with the 
sale of Liberty Bonds and Treasury 
Savings securities. Following an inten- 
sive savings campaign recently carried 
on in a highly industrialized section of 
New York City, we were told by the 
president of the savings bank situated 
in that vicinity that as a direct result 
of the work done by the representative 
of the Treasury Department, 700 new 
savings accounts had been opened in 
his bank within 48 hours. 

A prominent banker of wide indus- 
trial interests in one of our largest 
industrial centers recently expressed his 
judgment of the value of the savings 
movement as follows: 

“There is no more important service 
that can be rendered, no purpose more 
worthy, than to aid in the present move- 
ment of the Savings Division of the U. 
S. Treasury Department, and to assist 
in every possible manner in the instill- 
ing of the principle of thrift into the 
people of our great country, so that 
they may thereby share in the prosper- 
ity that is in store for all who are 
prudent.” 

Many banks believe it is an impor- 
tant asset to have it known that they 
are co-operating directly in the sale of 
Treasury Savings securities. A letter 
recently received from an important 
national bank in a large city contained 
the following: 

“We would appreciate your sending 
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to this bank any printed or advertising 
matter which you have for distribution 
at this time. This bank is going to 
make a special effort in the sale of these 
securities, as we believe it is a proper 
time to instill the ideas of thrift and 
saving, and because we believe it is 
also a good move for the bank to allow 
it to be known generally in the neigh- 
borhood where it is located that it has 
these savings securities for sale. We 
will also devote some of our newspaper 
advertising space to making it known 
that we are agents of the government in 
the sale of these securities.” 

America could have no greater inspi- 
ration to save than to behold the wealth 
which six or seven generations have 
accumulated within her borders. Our 
huge investments in transportation sys- 
tems, public utilities, roads and water- 
ways, our great industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, all are but forms of 
accumulated capital—the combined sav- 
ings of corporations and individuals. 
Because of these we are encouraged to 
believe that what our fathers and fore- 
fathers in their day accomplished 
through thrift can be repeated especial- 
ly during the aftermath of world catas- 
trophe. To the solution of this prob- 
lem of inspiring the rank and file of 
America to save and invest a larger 
part of their earnings, it is of course 
to be expected that bankers will con- 
tinue to bring the stimulus of sound, 
energetic leadership. 


au 








ing it. 





HE people generally must become more interested 
in saving the Government’s money than in spend- 

A thoroughgoing national budget system must 
be established, and the Government’s expenses brought 
into relation to its income.— 


A. W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury 





























The Bank Credit Investigator 






By Russell F. Prudden 


(The content of these articles are fully covered by copyright) 


This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Prudden covering this important sub- 
ject.—The Editor. 


". ws work of a bank, it has been 
aptly said, may be divided into 
three parts, namely—obtaining 
money on deposit, putting it out at work, 
and watching it while working. Every 
bank no matter how large or how small, 
has these functions although they may 
be more or less divided and apparently 
concealed in many ways. Any one who 
has had banking experience either as a 
depositor or employee, has a general 
knowledge of the first two operations 
and for that reason we shall confine our 
remarks to the work of a bank’s credit 
departmem, which has to do with the 
third function, that of watching the 
bank’s money while it is working. 

Practically every commercial bank, 
regardless of size, has a credit depart- 
ment. This department may not be 
known by such a name and in the case 
of the smaller banks, the credit depart- 
ment may be represented by the cashier 
who has a multitude of other duties to 
perform as well. Nevertheless no bank 
can operate to the best advantage with- 
out complete credit information, at least 
on its own customers. As one well- 
known bank president recently stated: 
“The success or failure of a bank de- 
pends on how it selects its risks.” 

In the smaller communities, of course, 
the gathering of credit information is 
not of a very complex nature. The 
cashier of the small bank knows prac- 
tically everyone of importance in the 
town and what is more, he usually 
knows all about their habits and busi- 
ness in general. He can tell from his 
daily observations whether his customers 
are living beyond their means and 
whether or not they are worthy of bank 
credit. Such a cashier also knows many 
of the people living in the adjacent 
rural districts and on farms, and know- 
4 





ing the values of the property and crops 
he can pretty accurately size up the net 
worth of such individuals. When we 
come to the larger cities, however, there 
is a different aspect to the subject, and 
bankers in the principal business centers 
of the country cannot hope to know 
personally more than a very small per- 
centage of the population. Also, many 
of the people he does know may not 
happen to be customers of his bank. 
For this reason an up-to-date credit 
department with all its means and 
metheds of collecting and filing credit 
information becomes a necessity. 

Twenty-five years ago even the lar- 
gest banks were only beginning to 
realize the importance of a credit de- 
partment, so this work has _ been 
developed in its entirety within a 
comparatively short time. In former 
days the city bank officer’s mind took 
the place of the present credit file and 
that mind was filled with a great multi- 
tude of details regarding a thousand and 
one customers. We now know that an 
unfailing memory cannot be compared 
with a good credit file ; that is, when the 
information is properly recorded. 

Some bankers may say that the main- 
tenance of a credit department is very 
expensive and not worth the money and 
effort involved. These men however 
fail to take into consideration the fact 
that in all lines of business there are 
certain departments which can not be 
classed as money makers, vet without 
them the actual money making depart- 
ments would be unable to function. In 
any commercial house, for example, the 
sales department is usually the one 
which brings in business and keeps the 
concern alive but nevertheless no one 
will deny but what cost and accounting 
systems are very necessary. A _ good 
salesman may often receive a larger 
salary than an accountant vet both are 
essential to a business. and a complete 
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well-balanced organization with all its 
many departments is what tends toward 


success. 

So in banking, while the officers direct 
the affairs of the bank, introduce new 
business and plan for its future, a 
smooth working organization is neces- 
sary to assist them. Nothing is more 
important in this organization than an 
up-to-date credit department ever ready 
to aid by having complete and accurate 
information on hand regarding any 
proposition in question. It is compara- 
tively easy for a bank officer to make a 
loan or to turn down one, but what is 
difficult for him is to make the right 
loan, by which we mean lend the right 
amount to the proper individual and be 
satisfied that the money will be paid 
when due. Any means of ascertaining 
the correct facts in connection with the 
standing of a client, or the condition of 
a certain line of business, is an economy 
not to be ignored by the most thrifty 
banker. He must always bear in mind 
that the great share of the money he is 
loaning belongs to the depositors and 
not to the bank, and while there is al- 
ways a risk involved this risk must be so 
minimized as to make the percentage of 
loss but a nominal one. Should there 
be no loss the bank would evidently be 
operating on such a conservative basis 
as to retard its growth. 

There are several important services 
which a credit department can render 
its own institution as well as the bank’s 
clients and we shall therefore discuss 
these briefly so that we may have a 
better idea of the department's scope 
and activities. 

Probably the most important function 
is to keep the officers informed of the 
business standing, financial reputation 
and moral responsibility of the bank’s 
borrowing customers. This information 
is gathered by periodical revisions which 
cover bank and trade checkings and 
comparison of figures. The result of 
the revision should indicate whether 
lines of credit should be continued, in- 
creased, decreased or in certain cases, 
discontinued altogether. Weaknesses 
are frequently disclosed, such as de- 
crease in profits, over-buying of mer- 
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chandise or unduly large plant expan- 
sion and it may often happen that a 
thorough and confidential review of the 
situation by the customer and his bank 
will avoid trouble. During ordinary 
times revisions are usually made once a 
year, but changing conditions often 
make necessary a closer supervision. 

The second important function of the 
credit department is to investigate the 
standing and moral worth of prospective 
customers. Bank officials differ as to 
the time when such an_ investigation 
should begin, some maintaining that it 
should not be made until the account is 
opened and others insisting that a pre- 
liminary investigation should be made 
before the account is solicited. The last 
method is believed to be the one most 
generally in use especially by the larger 
banks. While there is considerable 
competition for new accounts most 
banks desire to maintain a certain 
standard, and it would be awkward, to 
say the least, to accept an account 
which was later found to be undesirable. 
Also, it must be remembered that most 
commercial houses maintain banking 
connections to a great extent for borrow- 
ing purposes, and where a new account 
is accepted there is often somewhat of 
a moral obligation to loan money when 
requested and especially if satisfactory 
balances have been maintained. Hence 
it would be unwise to solicit or accept a 
commercial account which would not be 
satisfactory from a borrowing stand- 
point sometime later. 

Thirdly, the credit department can be 
of great service to correspondent banks 
which make inquiries on commercial 
paper and miscellaneous names. One 
of a bank’s most important sources of 
revenue, especially a city bank, comes 
from the use of balances carried by out 
of town bankers. These accounts are 
very desirable as many of them borrow 
but occasionally and then upon a se- 
cured basis. The correspondent banks 
appreciate good service and have the 
right to expect it, and it is here that the 
credit department proves itself espe- 
cially valuable. The result of the inves- 
tigation made on commercial paper 
names for the correspondent bank is 
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likewise of benefit to the bank itself, 
for there are seasons when there are 
available surplus funds and the purchase 
of good commercial paper very desir- 
able. However, a bank can not hope to 
have a complete up-to-the-minute folder 
on every note in the market and the 
credit manager must be familiar with 
these names, and aside from direct re- 
quests know which folders should be 
fairly often revised. If some discrimi- 
nation were not made and the work 
limited the expenses of the department 
would be excessive. 

A commercial bank, as the designation 
implies, has the accounts of manufac- 
turers, jobbers and wholesalers, all of 
which are realizing as never before the 
value of their bank’s credit depart- 
ments. Through such departments they 
can check prospective accounts learning 
business and trade conditions and ob- 
taining prevailing opinions, and in fact 
obtain and exchange all kinds of infor- 
mation. The banks in turn obtain 
valuable data and opinions by consulting 
with the commercial credit men. 

A few years ago one would have 
hardly believed that the larger banks 
of this country would some day be em- 
plovying a large number of young men 
to investigate the standing of customers 
and other concerns, yet today there is 
probably not a city bank of any size 
which does not use the services of one 
or more young men for this very pur- 
In fact, there are great oppor- 
tunities for gaining financial knowledge 
and for general advancement by enter- 
ing this side of banking. One might ask 
whether there are not opportunities in 
all branches of banking as there have 
heen heretofore. Surely there are, but 
the banker of this generation realizes 
as never before that the banking busi- 
ness embraces something more than a 
knowledge of reserves, circulation, and 
the manv technicalities of the business 
itself. During the past few vears the 
competition for new accounts has been 
very noticeable and the element of 
service is one of the biggest factors in 
building up or making a bank. 

The great majority of a bank’s cus- 
tomers are business men and ones who 
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have often had years of experience in 
their particular lines of work. These 
men come to their bankers for advice, 
information, financial guidance and 
more often to borrow money. They are 
not interested particularly in the inter- 
nal workings of the bank except as they 
affect their own affairs. The banker 
must therefore have a broad knowledge 
of all lines of business and be posted as 
to present conditions and the outlook 
for the future. He must be able to 
converse intelligently with the meat 
packer, help him with his problems, and 
then turn to the silk manufacturer, the 
cotton broker, the exporter, and so on 
as the case may be. Should he merely 
be able to tell his clients of the details 
of a bank statement, the workings of 
the Federal Reserve System, or discuss 
only banking subjects, he would prob- 
ably not be favored with their presence 
on other occasions. 

To illustrate this point more clearly 
a story recently told by a New York 
bank credit manager may be apropos. 
It seems that one of the bank’s cus- 
tomers had applied for additional credit 
but before granting this, the credit 
manager with one of the bank officers 
decided to call upon the client. The 
officer was one of the older generation 
and had been brought up in the bank 
from boyhood and had studied little but 
banking in all of its details. During 
the conversation the credit manager 
asked the customer for his latest state- 
ment, and when told that due to rush 
of business, inability to complete inven- 
tory and other reasons the statement 
was not as yet ready, the bank officer 
threw up his hands in horror and ex- 
claimed “What, don’t vou balance your 
books every night?” While this story 
mav seem a little far-fetched, it is said 
to be true and well exemplifies the fact 
that business houses are not run on 
exactly the same basis as banks and that 
the successful banker is one who can 
meet his customer more than half wav. 

With this idea in mind it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the bank clerks 
of this generation are desirous of enter- 
ing the credit department and becom‘ng 
eredit investigators. In no other de- 
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partment can they obtain the broad all 
round knowledge of commerce and 
industry so vitally linked with the bank- 
ing business. 

The bank credit investigator is an 
aide to the credit manager or credit 
officer and is the one who determines 
the true facts in connection with the 
standing of a customer or a prospective 
one or gathers data regarding the con- 
dition of a particular line of business. 
As stated before it has only been in 
recent years that the importance of the 
investigator’s place in the banking pro- 
fession has become so universally recog- 
nized. Formerly the banks waited for 
information to come to them, but now 
they go after the information without 
waiting. 

In order to show more concretely the 
importance of this work a compilation 
of the number of people engaged in 
credit work in twenty representative 
New York City banks with resources 
ranging from $25,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 was made a short time ago. It 
was found that these banks had total 
employees of 16,395 of which 1,398 
were officers and department heads 
leaving 14,997 bank clerical employees. 
Of this number 1,118 were actively en- 
gaged in credit work. The subdivision 
of this figure showed that 241 of the 
credit employees were investigators, 201 
were inside credit men whose duties 
were to give out credit information to 
other banks and write credit letters, 
and the remainder, 676 were stenogra- 
phers and clerks. The total gross de- 
posits and resources of these twenty 
banks at the time were $4,289,812,347 
and $5,873,975,427 respectively, while 
those of all New York national and 
state banks and trust companies were 
$6,139,306,575 and $8,069,022,840. It 
therefore appears evident that the num- 
ber of people actively and directly 
engaged in bank credit work in New 
York City alone is considerably in ex- 
cess of the number mentioned. 

In analyzing figures such as the fore- 
going, however, it must be borne in mind 
that there are various types of banks. 
Some banks have many commercial 
accounts which necessitate extensive 
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investigation while other banks have 
large personal or trust fund accounts 
which call for little investigation. 
Figures which have been compiled reveal 
that one bank having resources in the 
neighborhood of $300,000,000 has over 
thirty investigators while another bank 
of the same size but having an entirely 
different class of business, employs but 
five. Also a smaller bank, of but one- 
tenth the size, and doing a commercial 
business is using three investigators. 
Bank credit figures and statistics, there- 
fore, depend on the character of the 
banks in question, and no one can rightly 
assume that one-tenth or one-twelfth, 
or any set percentage, of all bank em- 
ployees in any city, or in the United 
States, are engaged in credit work. We 
do at least know for certain, however, 
that the credit departments of several 
New York City banks have doubled, and 
in some cases tripled in size, during the 
past two years, and it is safe to assume 
that the same condition exists in many 
banks of our other large cities. 

To return to our discussion of the 
bank credit investigator, the young men 
employed as such are largely high school 
or college graduates who have had some 
banking experience or who have been 
selected for credit work for their 
shrewdness, address and common sense. 
A well known New York bank official 
recently described the ideal investigator 
in the following manner: “The ideal 
investigator is a college graduate who 
has been engaged in bank work for 
some time, and who has a good general 
knowledge of the theory of banking and 
the routine operations of the banking 
business. He should have a pleasing 
personality—the kind of a man who is 
able to make friends easily—and above 
all things not inclined to jump toe 
quickly at conclusions. I consider it 
essential under normal conditions that 
every investigator should have at least 
the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion, that he should spend a year in 
general bank work before specializing 
in credits, and that he should not he 
permitted to represent a bank on the 
street without first having spent at least 
six months in studying the theory of 
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business enterprise, analysis of state- 
ments, and credit department methods 
generally. Under certain conditions, 
this is often impossible but no bank 
should expect its investigators to prac- 
tice on the public. This is particularly 
important when we realize the many 
times we have had to contend with in- 
vestigators who circulate rumors and 
spread gossip. They do not do this 
because of any innate tendency to make 
trouble, but because of ignorance of the 
problems involved, and often because of 
an eagerness to make good on a piece 
of gossip which they would like to con- 
firm.” 

This banker has described the “ideal 
investigator” and it is quite certain that 
all banks wish to obtain as near that 
type as possible. Every young man, 
however, due to circumstances, cannot 
be a college graduate or even a high 
school graduate, and it would be unwise 
to state that only men with such qualifi- 
cations could hope to become successful 
investigators or bank officials. A great 
deal depends on a young man’s energy, 
desire to learn and general aptitude. 
Many college graduates do not have the 
first idea as to the meaning of a financial 
statement, nor do they understand the 
elementary principles of accounting or 
eredit work. There are also thousands 
of bank clerks who lack the same know]l- 
edge, vet have the desire to learn and 
ability to succeed if once started on the 
right course. 

These articles are therefore written 
for the benefit of young men who are 
desirous or about to start in bank credit 
work. In the following numbers may 
be found practical information and ad- 
vice as to the steps to be taken in a 
credit investigation. Many excellent 
books and articles have been written 
regarding the theory of credits, credit 
and collections, character, capacity and 
so on, but most of such works are better 
suited to persons who have had some 


credit experience. Some of them are 
also mostly theoretical. The purpose 
and aim of these articles is to give the 
beginner, or the young man who wishes 
to take up credit work, exact, definite 
and practical information, in as concise 
a manner as possible, as to what prob- 
lems he may expect to meet in a bank 
credit department. Credit investigating 
is intensely interesting and broadening, 
its possibilities are unlimited, and the 
bank investigator of to-day has the 
opportunity of becoming the credit 
manager or official of to-morrow. 

When starting in credit work it is 
important for the beginner to know that 
the credit department has a wider field 
than merely preventing loss. The 
credit investigator must be constructive 
and have vision and must carry a spirit 
of courtesy and financial knowledge to 
all with whom he comes in contact. By 
so doing he can be of assistance in ob- 
taining new business and at least start 
many new accounts on their way. He 
should remember that the old rule of 
quality and not quantity is applicable 
to banking and that the small account 
of to-day may be the large one of to- 
morrow. An impartial and conscientious 
investigation should always be made in- 
stead of endeavoring to do just what is 
actually necessary and no more. 

To make the proper presentation of 
facts for an officer or as the basis of a 
recommendation to a customer, a certain 
basic routine of investigation must be 
followed. The agency reports must be 
studied, the financial statement analyzed 
and the banks, broker and trade houses 
interviewed, and finally all data must be 
brought together and summarized. A 
complete investigation is not always 
necessary or desirable, but each phase 
will be discussed in the subsequent 
articles so that the beginner will have a 
practical and definite idea of how to 
proceed, 
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Financing the Automobile 
By A. A. F. Maxwell 


N order to become the owner of an 
| automobile it is no longer neces- 
sary to mortgage the old homestead 
to “keep up with the Joneses,” when 
our progressive neighbors proudly ex- 
hibit a new model in front of the house 
next door. Some idea may be gained as 
to the demand for automobiles when we 
learn that during 1920 more than 1,- 
900,000 passenger cars were manufac- 
tured in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that one in every fourteen in- 
habitants now has an automobile. 
Commercial banks in general realize 
the importance of the now second great- 
est industry in the world and the ne- 
cessity of coéperating with the manu- 
facturer not only for the production but 
in the marketing of the finished prod- 
uct. As an intermediary between banks 
and the automobile trade, corporations 
have been formed for financing sales of 
automobiles at wholesale and _ retail. 
These institutions are usually, though 
not necessarily, organized under the 
banking laws of the states in which they 
are incorporated. By means of the 
trade acceptance and promissory note, 
these corporations finance a large por- 
tion of the automobile sales throughout 
the country. The trade acceptance is 
given for the purchase of motor cars at 
wholesale by the distributer or dealer 
to the manufacturer, while the promis- 
sory note is signed by the retail pur 
The trade acceptance does not 
differ from the standard form of ac- 
ceptance used in commercial transac- 
tions and is discountable with any Fed- 
eral Reserve or member bank. A dis- 
tributer or dealer receives from the fac- 
tory a shipment of cars, for which he 
pays 10 per cent. down in cash, plus the 
charge of the finance corporation, and 
executes a trade acceptance for the re- 
maining 90 per cent. of the billing price, 
maturing at his option in not longer 
than one vear from date with interest, 
though usually in three to six months. 
After endorsing the acceptance, the 
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manufacturer sends it to the finance 
corporation for discount at 100 per 
cent. Title to the cars remains with 
the finance corporation, which arranges 
for insurance and bond of the dealer. 
Generally, the acceptance is made pay- 
able at the acceptor’s bank and is for- 
warded there for collection, accom- 
panied by a trust receipt carrying title 
to the cars. When a sale is made, the 
dealer pays his bank the wholesale 
price of the car as reduced by 10 per 
cent. and the bank releases the car from 
trust, passing title to the dealer. The 
bank also endorses payment on the trade 
acceptance, thereby reducing the deal- 
er’s obligation, and forwards the pro- 
ceeds, less a reasonable charge for serv- 
ice, to the finance corporation. When 
the acceptance matures, if any cars re- 
main unsold, the dealer is obliged to 
take up his obligation, otherwise a sight 
draft is drawn on the endorser (manu- 
facturer) for the unpaid remainder. 
This method permits the dealer to have 
possession of the cars, exhibit them in 
his show-rooms and pay for them as 
they are sold, while the factory has re 
ceived the full price of the shipment. 
The automobile may also be pur- 
chased at retail upon a similar arrange- 
ment, only instead of the trade accepi 
ance method, the promissory note is 
used. The purchaser contracts to buy 
a car at the list-price (F. O. B. fac- 
tory), plus freight, war tax and any 
extra equipment. The charge of the 
finance corporation, which includes fire 
and theft and if desired collision insur- 
ance for one year, is also added. On 
or before delivery, a cash payment of at 
least 25 per cent. of the list price must 
be made by the purchaser, which is de- 
ducted from the total selling price. For 
the remainder the purchaser signs his 
promissory note, payable in equal 
monthly installments over a period of 
not longer than one vear from date with 
interest, as evidence of the amount due 
but not in payment thereof. Title of 
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course does not pass to the purchaser 
until the note has been paid. In addi- 
tion a contract of conditional sale or 
chattel mortgage is executed and re- 
corded, when the laws of the state in 
which the purchaser resides require it. 
In New Jersey and _ Pennsylvania, 
leases are used. The dealer assigns 
the agreement and endorses the note for 
discount with the finance corporation 
which remits cash for face value of note 
after deducting their charge (paid b: 
the purchaser). As a result the dealer 
receives the selling price in cash and 
his full profit as though a regular cash 
sale had been made. The finance cor- 
poration attends to all details incident 
to the collection of the note. 

It has been maintained by some that 
selling automobiles at retail on the plan 
outlined would tend to foster extrava 
gance and consequently be a detriment 
to the public. This contention is er 
roneous and should be refuted. Every 
dealer must be responsible and have a 
credit rating in the trade before his en- 
dorsement is accepted on _ purchase- 
money obligations. This important 
item is closely followed up by a well 
organized credit department of the 
finance corporation. In connection 
with the signed contract of sale, chattel 
mortgage or lease, a ““purchaser’s state- 
ment” is usually filed indicating, among 
other things, the source of income from 
which payment on his note is to be 
made—whether from cash on hand, sal- 
ary, commissions or other sources. If 
the purchaser possesses any real prop- 
erty, full description and location are 
noted, as well as his business and bank 
connections. With every time sale the 
dealer is required to make a written 
statement that the promissory note 
given in connection therewith arose 
from the sale of a new motor vehicle 
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and warranting that title to the car is 
with the dealer and that the same is 
free from any liens or incumbrances. 

In order to provide for discounting 
automobile paper the finance corpora- 
tion obtains funds from commercial 
banks and trust companies, by pro- 
curing lines of credit and other plans. 
The methods generally favored are 
by means of an indenture of trust 
or budget. Purchase-money paper ac- 
quired from manufacturers and dealers, 
duly endorsed by them, is pledged with 
a trustee under a trust agreement. The 
instrument provides for the issuance by 
the finance corporation of its deben- 
tures or collateral notes to the extent 
of approximately 90 1/11 per cent. of 
paper on deposit. Under the budget 
system a stipulated sum of purchase- 
money paper is made up into budgets, 
allocated as to maturity, and is de- 
posited with a trustee. Against such 
budget the finance corporation issues its 
collateral notes, allowing for a margin 
of collateral at least 10 per cent. in ex- 
cess of notes outstanding. These de- 
bentures or collateral notes run for a 
short period not exceeding three years 
from date—the majority maturing in six 
to eighteen months. They are self- 
liquidating, the collateral being con- 
stantly turned into cash as it matures 
and is paid into the trustee. The notes 
and debentures are sold on the open 
market at the prevailing discount rates 
for short-term investments and are pur- 
chased by banking institutions through- 
out the country. This class of paper 
provides a desirable and well secured 
investment. The financial corporation 
also offers, for direct sale, trade ac- 
ceptances and promissory notes for 
which banks and trust companies are a 
market. 
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‘The Teller’s Blotter ’”’ 
By Herman R. Erkes 


Comptroller, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, California 


HE mention of “teller’s blotter” 
to one who has not mastered its 
basic principle suggests an ac- 
counting instrument that none but a 
technically trained mind can compre- 
hend and sometimes provokes an ex- 
pression of contempt for such a record 
on the ground that it is useless “red 
tape.” It is, however, neither techni- 
cal nor useless. As a matter of fact, a 
teller’s blotter ranks first among the 
indispensable records maintained in the 
mechanical operation of a bank. 
Stripped of all technical terms the 
purpose of the “blotter” is to provide: 


(1) An initial record of each trans- 
action, representing cash or its equiva- 
lent, that is handled by the bank. 

(2) A system for the distribution of 
the items handled by the tellers to the 
proper departments. 

(3) The means whereby the teller 
may prove up his day’s work. 

(4) Simple and ready manner of 
tracing a transaction from its inception 
to its final place of lodgment. 

(5) <A method of placing responsi- 
bility for differences. 

(6) The means for an adequate 
audit of a single department or of the 
bank as a whole, which is extremely im- 
portant. 


A properly designed blotter is ap- 
plicable to all tellers, paying, receiving, 
note, exchange, collection, etc. There- 
fore to illustrate a transaction handled 
by the receiving teller will serve to 
show the use of the blotter by any teller. 
Let us take for example a deposit of 
$3,000 made up of: 


Paper currency 
Check on New York 
Check on ourselves....... 


The transaction would be entered on the 
blotter as: 


(a) Credit to Individual Bookkeeping 
Department, full amount of de- 
posit. 


(b) Debit to Transit Department, 
amount of check on New York. 

(c) Debit to Individual Bookkeeping 
Department, amount of check on 
ourselves. 

In each case the contra entry is auto- 

matically “Cash.” 


Assuming that the teller’s work of the 
day consisted of the transactions cited 
above, he would have $1,000 cash on 
hand and his blotter should read as fol- 


lows: 
TELLERS BLOTTER RECAPITULATION 


Dr. Cash. Cr. Cash 


$3,000 Individual Bookkeeping 
Department 
- Transit Department... 


$1,000 
1,000 


$3,000 Total 
——— Cash on hand 


$3,000 Proof 


May 1, 1921. Joun Dog, 


Receiving Teller No. 1. 


Coupled with the “Teller’s Blotter” 
in its complete operation are the “De- 
partment Registers,” by which is meant 
the records that are kept by the respec- 
tive departments of all items received 


from the tellers. For example, the in- 
dividual bookkeeping department would 
record on its register as having received 
from receiving teller No. 1 (using the 
above transaction) deposit of $3,000 
and check of $1.000. Thus it will be 
seen that each item is listed twice, first 
on the Teller’s Blotter and again on 
the Department Register, the one check- 
ing against the other; a feature that 
must predominate in a blotter system 
and one whose importance cannot be 
over-estimated, for the function of the 
teller is distinctly different from that 
of the department and the one must 
therefore operate independently of the 
other. 





Branch Banking in New Orleans 
By Alvin P. Howard 


Vice-President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


OR the purpose of this article, a 
branch bank may be defined as 
one that is sufficiently remote 

from the Main Office to serve an entire- 
ly separate part of the city. This is 
mentioned because in New Orleans 
there are several so-called ‘branches’ 
of various banking institutions that 
were acquired by consolidation, which 
are located within the boundary limits 
of the financial district of the city. 
These branches serve the same commun- 
ity as the main office, are called by that 
name for lack of a better one, and while 
they are usually operated in the same 
manner as the more remote ones, they 
will not be considered within the true 
meaning of the definition given above. 
The rules of the New Orleans Clear- 
ing House Association give recognition 
to this distinction by allowing branch 
banks situated more than 1,500 feet 


from Canal Street, that is, outside of 
the financial district, to open at eight 
o'clock in the morning instead of ten 


o'clock. In the same way, other rules 
apply only to the kind of branch banks 
discussed here. Unlike the gentlemen 
who said there was only one kind of 
whiskey, we find the same difference 
referred to by Mrs. Malaprop when she 
said there were umbrellas and umbrel- 
las and she wanted the latter. 

There are many theories about branch 
banks. One of them is that the branch 
must be a small edition of the main 
office. Transfer an officer, teller or 
clerk from the main office to a branch 
and he will tell you that it will take 
a week or so to learn the duties of his 
new position. The method of operation 
is the same, the stationery forms are 
identical, the system of bookkeeping 
is familiar to him, and yet there is a 
difference in the way of practical appli- 
cation. 

You are at a loss to understand why 
your body and brain do not function 
in the same way as when you are push- 


ing through a very busy day at the main 
office. The surroundings are strange, 
the faces of customers are not familiar; 
this may account for a part of your 
shyness, And then you suddenly dis- 
cover that the people who come into the 
bank are different. They do not play 
the game according to Hoyle. There 
is not the same rush to which you are 
accustomed, because a few minutes 
means less in their lives; there is not 


Branch Bank in the Jefferson Market Section 
of New Orleans 


the same exactness, because accuracy 
and system are not matters of first im- 
portance; the banking vocabulary is 
lacking, because a deposit ticket or 
cashier’s check is described as, “This 
thing here,” or “One of these checks 
that anyone will take”—-sentences take 
the place of words, and even at that, 
they smack strongly of some foreign 
accent; suspicion and confidence are 
struggling against each other for first 
place in the education of the community. 

Yes, it is all very different from the 
kind of service that you have been giv- 
ing, but it is just as definite, in its 
way, and requires training that is just 
as exacting. It is a service that is de- 
manded, moulded to meet the needs of 
the customers, and is furnished because 
it is an integral part of success. 
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This, then, is the main difference 
between a branch bank and the main 
office; to serve the community in the 
way in which it wants to be served and 
not according to the way you want to 
serve it. The branch must become a 
part of the community itself, its person- 
nel must fit into the habits of the cus- 
tomers and it is not a miniature of the 
main office. It is like the colored sol- 
dier who had never been away from 


Branch Bank in the Old French Market District 
of New Orleans 


the hills of Virginia until he took a very 
rough trip across the Atlantic on an 
army transport. On his arrival in 
France a Red Cross worker asked him 
what he thought of the trip across, and 
his reply was: “It sho am a hilly 
country.” Different kind of hills, in 
other words. 

Just as the branch is different from 
the main office, so is one branch differ- 
ent from another, and for the same rea- 
son. The history of branch banking in 
New Orleans shows that there has been 
an attempt to open branches in those 
parts of the city that are small com- 
munities in themselves, maintaining 
their own market, stores, moving pic- 
ture houses, ete. 

New Orleans is a city that covers a 
very large area, in proportion to the 
population, so it is to be expected that 
there is a wide divergence of customs 
in the various parts of the city. Any 
casual traveler in Europe has noticed 
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that the common meeting ground of the 
inhabitants of a small village is the 
market place, for it is there that the 
customs, trade practices and particular 
characteristics are formed. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to note that the same 
observation is true in New Orleans, 
where the branch banking centers have 
grown up around the markets. These 
centers are little villages in themselves, 
communities in which the residents live, 
work, play and die, districts that are 
not fixed by definite boundaries. One 
street leads into another, as in any city 
of equal size, but the people who live 
there come to know these indefinite sur- 
roundings and their pride for the partic- 
ular community is as great as that of 
the inhabitants of some small town. In 
a sense, they are a part of New Orleans, 
but they are competing against other 
sections of the city and are jealous of 
their comparative achievements. 

Visitors to New Orleans are usually 
shown the “French Quarter.” The 
guide does not attempt to define its 
boundary limits. You just start walk- 
ing, with the avowed intention of see- 
ing it, and when the walk ends at the 
French Market vou feel confident that 
you know that section of the city from 
end to end. As a matter of fact, the 
district surrounding the French Market 
is mainly Italian, and the population is 
sufficient to support two newspapers, 
published in Italian, and several Italian 
societies, whose activities are confined to 
the betterment of immediate local mem- 
bers. 

Three branch banks, the French 
Market branch of the Whitney-Central 
Trust and Savings Bank, the French 
Market branch of the Canal-Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, and the 
Decatur Street branch of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, all located 
adjacent to the “old French Market,” 
are engaged in the friendly competition 
of “bringing money out of the sock.” 
and incidentally, rendering service that 
embraces everything from daily deal- 
ings in lire to renting safe deposit boxes. 
The personnel of these Italian branches 
must understand the customs and trade 
practices of the depositors, which is a 
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study that requires practical experience. 
The difference between this community 
and one where the customers are mostly 
of Irish descent is apparent. “Com- 
munity banking’ would be a more ap- 
propriate title than branch banking, or, 
as a banker from the Middle West de- 
scribed it, “a confidence game’’—a game 
or business based absolutely on con- 
fidence. 

One who is not familiar with this 
form of bank work, would not believe 
what it really means to the financial ex- 
pansion of a city. Most of the deposits 
are represented by direct accumulated 
saving, the kind that is regularly put 
aside by the thrifty, and it is safe to 
say that the larger part of this would 
never see the inside of any main office 
vault. 

In those communities where several 
branch banks are competing against 
each other, the tendency is to force 
more money into the light of day. To 
illustrate: Just recently a man, with the 
aid of two friends, in response to sev- 
eral visits from one of our new business 
solicitors, brought to one of our 
branches, three thousand dollars in sil- 
ver and five thousand dollars in Liberty 
Bonds. The total sum involved repre- 
sented thirty vears of thrift. Let us 
assume that he was unable to save dur- 
ing the first ten vears, but that he put 
aside four hundred dollars a vear for 
the last twenty vears. Let us further 
assume that he placed this four hundred 
dollars in a savings account at three 
and one-half per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. These ultra-conserva- 
tive figures would show that he would 
have $11,707.60 to-day, or about four 
thousand dollars more than he actually 
has. That is his economic side of the 
story, and the economic question from 
the banker’s point of view is left to 
the reader’s judgment. 

Another man, “who didn’t believe in 
banks” was robbed of his savings which 
he kept in a safe in his store. The 
amount lost was eighteen hundred dol- 
lars, which had been saved during ten 
years. He was called upon by a branch 
manager, who explained that one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars placed in a sav- 


ings account at three and one-half per 
cent., compounded semi-annually, would 
restore the amount lost in a little over 
eight years, and would not be subject 
to loss by robbery. Any branch man- 
ager has a whole book full of similar 
cases. This is good business for every- 
one concerned, especially in these days 
of extravagance when thrift means 
learning to do without the unessential 
things that keep us all poor. The 
branch is built on a sound economic 
foundation, with education as the corner 
stone. 

Twenty-four branch banks in New 
Orleans serve sixteen separate commun- 
ities, or districts. In three of these com- 
munities there are three competing 
banks and in two communities there are 
two competing banks. The kind of 
service rendered varies somewhat, but 
taken as a whole, it is possible to obtain 
every facility offered by the various 


Typical Branch Bank Building in the Dryades 
Market Section of New Orleans 


Savings, checking and 


main offices. 
Christmas savings accounts form the 
bulk of the business, named in order 
of their respective importance; safe de- 
posit boxes, foreign exchange, travelers 
checks and securities, are handled by 
most of them; offices may be rented, 
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notes collected, drafts paid, certified 
and cashier’s checks issued, business and 
financial advice given, pay rolls pre- 
pared, etc., loans and discounts, while 
small in volume, are important. Some 
branches require customers to go to the 
main office for loans, while others handle 
them right at the branch, through the 
branch manager, who telephones to some 
designated officer at the main office. 
Both friends and enemies can be made 
in this way, and neither one ever for- 
gets you; this service particularly must 
receive prompt attention. 

A well-known business man and di- 
rector of one of the large banking insti- 
tutions, told the writer that he could 
not believe in the branch idea until he 
was shown some satisfactory way of 
estimating the profits. As a matter of 
fact, there is only one difficulty, name- 
ly, to correctly apportion the executive 
expenses of the main office, which can 
be overcome by having one or more exec- 
utive officers definitely and exclusively 
assigned to branch supervision and 
charging the whole salary and expense 
to the branches. For example, let us 
examine the following form: 

Name of Branch— A 
Date Opened 


Average deposits, saving..... 
Average deposits, checking.......... 


...... $400,000 
300,000 
Total eS 

Less average cash in vault 
Less 3% cash reserve on savings de 

posits 
Less 10% 

posits 


Loanable funds carried with main 

office i 

7% on loanable funds with main office. $22, 930 

Office rent collected 200 

Safe deposit rent collected 270 
500 


Foreign exchange profit 


Total gross earnings 
Salaries, expenses, insurance, 
supplies, ete. 
Losses 
Taxes 
Interest paid 
Rent paid 


$10,000 
ee eee $13,300 


Real _ estate, fixtures and 
vault 

Average cash in vault 

Legal cash reserve 


building, 


Total capital 
% Net profit to capital 
Net profit on A. B. 
Less salary and all expenses of execu- 
tive Department 
Total net profit.. 
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The capital of a branch is the sum 
of: (1) Real estate, building, fixtures, 
and vault, (2) Average cash in vault, 
(3) Legal cash reserve. The item of 
“7 per cent. on loanable funds with 
Main Office,” is subject to change as the 
prevailing rate of interest varies, but it 
is a proper item of earning, because 
those funds are placed in the Main 
Office free of all expenses, interest, 
cash reserve, taxes, losses and rent. The 
Main Office has nothing to do except 
loan the funds on approved collateral, 
or on lines of credit fixed by the board 
of directors or its sub-committee—at 
least, this is better than borrowing an 
equal amount from the Federal Reserve 
and paying current interest rates, etc. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
briefly describe the branch banking 
situation in New Orleans, and to illus- 
trate the manner in which these branch 
banks competently and adequately serve 
their respective communities. There 
are in New Orleans, a city of some 
400,000 inhabitants, only eight banking 
institutions, but by means of the branch 
banking system, practically every por- 
tion of the city which has need for 
banking facilities is provided with such 
facilities, thus the large banks in the 
business center are able to give to all 
parts of the city the benefit of their 
strength, their prestige, their experience 
and their resources. 


UE 


FS 


Trust Companies and 
Lawyers 


[X submitting a report of the Com- 

mittee on Co-operation with the Bar, 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, Leroy 
A. Mershon, secretary, makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


First anp Foremost: Trust companies 
should so conduct their business that all pos- 
sible conflict of interest with lawyers will 
be eliminated. Therefore, when a client pro- 
poses to name a trust company as executor 
or trustee of his or her estate every effort 
should be made to have the attorney for the 
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client draw his or her will and in all legal 
matters in connection with the administra- 
tion of the estate the client’s attorney should 
if possible, be employed. 

Seconp: Lawyers have complained more 
frequently than of any other one thing, of 
trust companies advertising to draw wills 
and this fact suggests the importance of 
trust companies giving careful consideration 
to the rights of lawyers when preparing 
their advertising material. 

Tuirp: We believe it is good practice for 
trust companies to advertise freely among 
the legal profession in order to acquaint it 
with the real functions of a trust company, 
thereby demonstrating to members of the 
bar that the company deals primarily not in 
matters of law but in matters of business, 
investment, clerical and accounting service, 
which do not conflict with the professions of 
the lawyer but really supplement and assist 
his work by relieving him of duties which 
he has. neither the desire nor the office 
organization to perform. 

FourtH: It would be well to enlarge 
upon the special investment service and ex- 
perience which is required in passing upon 
the manifold variety of securities which are 


Why? 
3—What is your favorite flower? 
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offered for sale and the fact that the facili- 
ties for investigating and reaching judg- 
ment upon these are possessed by the trust 
company organization, a kind of office or- 
ganization which is not practical for lawyers 
to establish. 

Firra: Trust companies should freely 
tender the services of their various depart- 
ments to members of the bar and invite them 
to make use of their facilities. 

Sixtn: In brief, actively endeavor at all 
times to maintain close and friendly rela- 
tions with the legal profession in every pos- 
sible way. 


LE 


A Questionnaire for Bank 
Messengers 


HE. following suggested question- 

naire for prospective bank em- 
ployees is taken from the program of a 
recent meeting of bankers and brokers 
in Utica, N. Y.: 


4—If you have night-work, are you troubled with insomnia? 


6—Where did you get it to put in the bank? 


7—Does your wife play the piano? 
8—What effect does it have on your rent? 


i0—If ane, who pays for your meals?..... 


11—Has your yearly expenditure for rent increased since the shortage of houses prevents 


frequent moving? 


12—Are you on friendly terms with your relatives? 


18—If so, how do you manage it?........... 


14—If possible, give the name of someone less intelligent than yourself who is making 


more money 


15—State average monthly grocery bill, and payments on same, if any 


16—State briefly (omit profanity) what your wife thinks of being married to a bank clerk. 
(Additional space will be found on back of blank) 


17—Where do you drink, and how do you get it? 


strictly confidential and private) 


(This information will be treated as 


18—Exclusive of bartenders, how many people depend on you for support? 


21—Have 3 you poses this to her?........ 


22—If so, state results, and name of hospital 


23 -What position other than that of bank president, are you best qualified to fill? 
24—Do you think you will ever amount to anything? 


Sign your name on line below. 
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ga THAT INSPIRES careful thought ; paper worthy 


to bear potent messages of statecraft; paper that breathes 


The First Congress used New 


of milady’s charm ; crackling masculine paper—all these imply 
New England-made paper today, as surely as in the days when 
the Constitution was penned. 

The news of the day is circulated on newsprint from 
Maine. Massachusetts upholds her literary reputation by 
ranking first in the production of high grade book papers. 
Bank notes owe their durability to New England-made paper 
of special texture. Much of the nation’s merchandise is 
packaged in sturdy paper bags and boxes originating in this 
territory. 

The National Shawmut Bank has reason to be proud of 
its relationship with the paper manufacturers. For 85 years 
this bank has been a financial advisor to and supporter of the 
industry. As expansions of trade have taken place, we have 
served an ever-widening field, through branches and con- 
nections in every part of the world. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 


There is a distinct 
business advantage 
in routing commer- 
cial documents via 
Shawmut, also in 
enlisting our aid 
when approaching 
this market. 


of BOSTON 
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The Hand-Shaking Apostrophe 


By W. E. WALKER 


Manager New Business Department, Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company, Madison, Wis. 


“Drop IN ANYTIME you are 


down town. Let us get ac- 
quainted.” 

That’s not an inherently bad 
conclusion to a letter sent to a 
new citizen of your city, but 
you're liable to thunder it’s too 
stiff, too much like a_ school 
boy’s essay when the copy boy 
hands it over for inspection. 

Then this comes back: 

“Drop in anytime you're 
down town. Let’s get ac- 
quainted.” 

“That's the 
probably say 
friendliness. 

The only difference is the 
apostrophe, but it adds an in- 
formal touch of _ fellowship 
that’s difficult to obtain with- 
out it. 

You'll agree that the old 
frigid dignity, once too typical 
of banks and bankers, has to a 
large extent disappeared— 
thanks to modern advertising. 

In letters, posters, pamphlets 
and newspaper copy the banker 
of to-day talks to his public in 
a “straight from the shoulder” 
way—a friendly way, a way 
that’s converting more cold 
marble buildings into warm, 
friend-making institutions. 


berries,” you'd 
at this note of 


We hear more and more 
about “human-interest” copy in 
financial advertising, copy that 
carries that personal touch in 
its interesting stories from life 
to really attract people’s atten- 
tion. 

Just how to bridge the gap 
between cold copy composed of 
hard type and the personal copy 
that makes your reader get not 


only the thought but the feel- 
ing your message conveys has 
bothered most copy writers. 
Few fast rules of course can be 
laid down for copy-writing. 
Putting personality into print 
permits of little that is stereo- 
typed. 

There is no other mechanical 
device, however, it seems to me, 
that serves the human-interest 
ad writer, letter writer or any 
writer to better advantage 
than does the apostrophe. Just 
as it eliminates letters and ties 
up two words, does it eliminate 
the physical gap between the 
writer and reader and bring 
them closely in touch with one 
another as far as the particular 
message in hand is concerned. 

The well known copy of our 
largest manufacturer of men’s 
clothing has as its basis of suc- 
and it is of course tre- 
mendously successful—little else 
than the use of short sentences 
and a profuse use of the apos- 
trophe. 


cess 


Magazine 


“You're, I’m, we'll, they’re, 
you'll, I'll, it’s, they’d, that’s, 
they'll, I'd, we're, you’d, we’ll,” 
and similar forms should all be 
familiar to the writer of infor- 
mal copy who is after that per- 
sonal touch. 

I believe these first two short 
sentences from a letter sent out 
to new residents of our city 
will illustrate the difference: 

“Welcome to Madison. We 
are glad to have you with us.” 

That's not bad. But consider 
the slight change: 

“Welcome to Madison. We're 
glad to have you with us.” 

The little apostrophe, it seems 
to me, adds a personal touch of 
good fellowship and much de- 
sired informality to the mes- 
sage. 

It’s fairly easy to put your 
finger on stiff copy. But it’s a 
little more difficult to tell just 
why it’s stiff. Failing to make 
use of the apostrophe, I think, 
will be found a common tend- 
ency of writers of cold, formal 
messages. 

While of course you can’t ex- 
pect the diminutive apostrophe 
to solve all the faults of cold 
water copy, I believe it will do 


(Continued on page 769) 


Display of the First National Bank of Hattiesburg, Miss., in the Merchants 
Display Week Parade 
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GOOD argument for 

bank advertising was 
advanced — unconsciously 
perhaps—by A. Barton 
Hepburn, of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, 
when he said: 

“The greater the number 
of people who can be edu- 
cated in banking habits and 
in the use of banking facili- 
ties, the better it is both for 
the bank and for the com- 
munity in which the bank is 
located.” 


& 


Tue Cuicaco “TriBUNE” 
says that a Chicago bank 
kept a careful record of the 
origin of all new trust busi- 
ness during a certain period, 
and that this record showed 
that 53 per cent of the busi- 
ness was attributable direct- 
ly to advertising in that 
newspaper, and that 21 per 
cent was due to these same 
ads sent out through the mail 
or framed and hung up in 
the lobby of the bank. 


& 


Banks CAN use their adver- 
tising to combat economic 
fallacies and the spirit of 
unrest. It has been well 
said that the bank can build 
character by promoting 
thrift, business ethics and an 
industrious spirit among the 
Banks can reduce 


masses. 
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radicalism and unrest just as 
they can reduce waste from 
misguided finance. This is 
the larger view of what the 
banker can do in his adver- 
tising today. He can think 
with the public and for the 
public, and_ establish his 
leadership for the general 
welfare. For the benefit of 
the community he can do no 
greater service than this. 


= 


Many BANKs in their adver- 
tisements soliciting new busi- 
ness insert some such para- 
graph as this: 

We would be pleased to have 
you call at the bank and let us 
explain our service. 

Such a suggestion is good 
but it doesn’t go far enough. 
It is too impersonal. It’s 
impossible to talk a thing 
over with a bank and it’s 
quite likely that unless 
everyone in the bank were 
thoroughly: acquainted with 
this particular advertise- 
ment, the person calling 
might find some difficulty in 
making known his wants and 
getting to the proper per- 
son. Such treatment would 
stir up a feeling of antagon- 
ism that would weaken the 
effect of the advertisement. 
How much better it would be 
to make a definite statement 
such as “Come in any time 
and talk this over with Mr. 
Jones who will be glad to 
explain our service.” Then 
when the prospect calls he 
goes immediately to the 
proper person who is ready 
to receive him and knows 
just what he wants. This is 
a small matter but important 
in its general consequences. 







A PLEASED CUSTOMER is the 
best advertisement, runs the 
old saying. If it is true the 
First National Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has a good 
advertisement in the cus- 
tomer who is quoted in a 
folder put out recently by 
this bank, as follows: 
ONE OF OUR OLDEST 
CUSTOMERS 
who is about to retire from bus- 
iness wrote us: 

“I don’t know exactly how long 
my company has been with your 
institution but it is a good many 
years and, during all of that time, 
I never knew of a single occasion 
where we could justly find fault. 
You have invariably been most 
kind and considerate and I want 
you to know that the company 
and especially myself personally 
fully appreciated all of the atten- 
tions and help that you gave us.” 

We are publishing this letter 
because it is proof to us that we 
are approaching our ideal of bank- 
ing service. We wish to co-ope- 
rate with all our other customers 


to this extent and to maintain 
close and cordial relations always, 

You have a standing invitation 
to consult our officers about per- 
sonal or commercial banking and 
trust business. 


& 


A stupy of the current 
newspaper bank advertising 
shows a growing tendency to 
use illustrations in connec- 
tion with the copy. Many 
banks use a drawing of their 
building in every advertise- 
ment as a sort of trade mark. 
Others use various sketches 
to bring out the point that 
the text of the ad is trying 
to emphasize. When these 
illustrations are well done 
there is no doubt but what 
they add_ considerable 
strength and effectiveness to 
the advertising message. 
Even if the text is not read, 
the illustration makes an 
impression on the mind of 
the newspaper reader and 
connects this impression with 
the name of the bank. 
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The Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago has issued a book of Mother Goose thrift jingles 
illustrated in color which has caused favorable comment throughout the country 


The Hand-Shaking 
Apostrophe 
(Continued from page 767) 
more than anything else its size 
to brighten copy with the de- 

sired personal touch. 

When you come to analyze 
the case of the apostrophe and 
its use, you'll find the matter 
resolves itself largely into that 
old problem of writing as you 
talk. 

Can you imagine yourself 
saying as a greeting of good 
fellowship to a newcomer, “Let 
us get acquainted?” You're 
bound to say “Let’s” if you 
mean it. And yet chances are 
that when you’ve dictated the 
passage, it will be returned a la 
formality, your John Hancock 
will go down, and your pros- 
pect will probably think, un- 
consciously at least, “Stiff stuff; 
he’s after my money, not me. 
I'll steer clear of him.” 

The apostrophe occupies a 
prominent position at the top 
and near the center of your 
stenographer’s key board. The 
makers supposed it would be 


used frequently or they would 
have assigned it to some little 
finger job. 

Too many copy writers allow 
their stenographers to forget 
that the apostrophe is on the 
keyboard. In nine cases out of 
ten the repair man will skip the 
key when he overhauls the ma- 
chine. 

“Seldom used,” he thinks, and 
passes on. 

If you’re looking for that 
across-the-table style in your 
letters, that make-yourself-at- 
home touch in your bank’s serv- 
ice talks, more informality in 
your ads or more good fellow- 
ship in your booklets and 
pamphlets, I'd suggest a little 
more use of the apostrophe. 
It was given a place in the 
punctuation mark family for a 
purpose. Let’s make use of it. 


& 


Many Banks feature the fact 
that deposits in the savings de- 
partment made the first five or 
ten days of the month, draw 
interest from the first. 


How Banks Are Adver- 


tising 


“Bank Service,” published by 
the First National Bank of Los 
Gatos, California, quotes the 
following, which seems to be 
well worth reprinting: 


The other day a fellow came 
up to me and asked for a filler 
for his pocket check book, and 
as he was putting it away he 
said: “Now I'll go home and 
make up the y roll.” And I 
knew he wasn’t an employer of 
labor, and I told him I didn’t 
get him. So he showed me a 
bunch of bills for gas and water 
and light and telephone and 
meat and things, and he said: 
“These boys are on my pay roll 
all the time.” So then I un- 
derstood, and I said, ‘“‘Why don’t 
you put yourself on the pay roll, 
too?” And then he had to ask 
me what I was driving at, and I 
told him that if he would just 
pay himself a regular wage to put 
in a savings account, the butcher, 
and the baker, and the candlestick 
maker wouldn’t have any edge 
on him and at the end of a few 
months he’d be ahead of them. 
And he said it sounded all right 
and he thought he'd try it, and 
he went back and got his sav- 
ings pass-book right away, which 
is the best time to do most 
things: and now I see him back 
there every pay day. 
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1921 Will Make Way 
for Thinkers 


Fighters will score heavily in 1921—but 
the big prizes of the year are destined for 
men who know and understand. 


Preparedness wins advertising and business 
battles. It is a product of experience with 
the addition of forethought and the absence 
of fearthought. 


An important preparation period for busi- 
ness men in this year of 1921 is the forth- 
coming 
Seventeenth Annual Convention 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
Atlanta, June 12-16 


There, problems of new distribution will be 
considered seriously — pon nem by hun- 
dreds and th -taught 
minds. 


In effect this meeting will be the Great 
Business Class Room of the current 
dealing with advertising—the powerf 
tivating force of modern business. 





Alert business men will travel a long way 
for this short course in practical marketing. 
Be one of them. Make reservations now 
for your June trip to Georgia. 


Exhibits of Domestic and Foreign 
demonstrating the use 


Advertising, 

of practically all recognized medi- 
ums, and arranged solely with a 
view to helping the convention 


delegate, be a special feature 
which, alone, will make the trip 
worth while. 


In June, Atlanta is at its best. High ona 
ridge between the Gulf and the Atlantic, 
fanned by cooling breezes and clad in gay 
summer attire, it is, as proyed by United 
States Weather Bureau reports, a delightful 
place in June. 

Fer complete information as to railroed a soten, 

reservations, etc., addrese the 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
110 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Atlanta is famed for its hospitality 








Tue Commerciat Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, reproduces its current 
newspaper advertisements in 
circular form and mails them to 
a selected list of prospects in 
advance of publication with the 
following comment: 

This advertisement will appear 
in The Toledo Blade, Wednesday, 
April 6. It is one of a series of 
advertisements deseribing the 
services of our trust department. 
Few services rendered by a finan- 
cial institution touch the lives of 
people in a more intimate, help- 


ful way. Our trust department 
literally serves, protects or 
guides from the cradle until far 
beyond the grave. We believe you 
will find this series interesting. 
If we can be of service to YOU 
in any Trust matter, kindly com- 
municate with our Trust Officers, 
or with our nearest office. 


Tue Fiverrry Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has issued a 
pamphlet advertising the sav- 
ings department consisting of 
a reprint of the preface of Dr. 
Franklin’s Almanac for the 
year 1757. The latter contains 
much that is just as true today 
as it was a century and a half 


ago. 


NATIONAL Banx of 

Ala., states in a 
pamphlet recently issued: 

Bring us your little business 
perplexities—utilize the strong 
and highly organized facilities we 
have for giving wise counsel in 
matters of doubt. Consider that 
this is your bank and let us in 
turn make your welfare identical 
with ours. 


City 
Tuscaloosa, 


Tue 


Tue First Nationa, Banx of 
Princeton, N. J., has been dis- 
tributing complimentary copies 
of a book giving information on 
the Income Tax and containing 
a simple accounting system for 
farmers and merchants. 


D. C. Preston, formerly with 
the New Castle Rubber Com- 
pany, New Castle, Pa., is now 
advertising manager of the 
First National Bank, Burbank, 
Cal. 


THe Guaranty Trust AND 
Savines Bank of Los Angeles is 
offering its windows for the dis- 
play of the products of newly 
organized manufacturing con- 
cerns of that city. Through the 
co-operation of the industrial 
division of the Chamber of 
Commerce a list is furnished 
the bank each month giving the 
corporate name, address and 
type of product of each new 
manufacturing concern which 
begins operations during that 
period. A representative of the 
bank then calls on the new con- 
cern, gets acquainted with its 
officers, and offers them the use 
of a window for the display of 
their products. 


$5 or more deposited by 


THE vVaRIOUS services of the 
new Fifty-seventh Street Office 
of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York are described in 
a handsome booklet with illus. 
trative sketches by Robert Ball, 


“THe TEiver,’ which is pub. 
lished by the Merchants Bank, 
Mobile, Ala., recently issued a 
Port of Mobile Number. This 
number was issued as_ the 
bank’s contribution to the up- 
building of Mobile as a port. 


THE SPECIAL INTEREST depart- 
ment of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of New York pays in- 
terest from the Ist of April on 
April 
11. To emphasize this fact to 
the public the bank ran a se- 
ries of advertisements, one 
each day, headed “13 more 
days,” “11 more days,” “10 
more days,” etc. Each ad re- 
producing the April 11 page of 
the calendar. Some of the copy 
was as follows: 


What is a dollar? 
to spend—but the 


Very little 
foundation 


No Pockets in a Shroud 


We bring nething into the World. and it s 
certain we can take nothing out; but our 
laws enable every man and woman to dis 
pose of his or her possessions by Will, and 
it ie @ sacred duty to make one; it is a per 
sonal privilege ef the greatest consequence. 





Of prime imporuace is the selection of « 
suitable Executor. Name this strong National 
Bank as your Executor and Trustee, and you 
ate ensured safe and economical adminis 
tration. 


We have a thoroughly organized Trost 
Department with capable and experienced 
officers in charge, who have special qualifi- 
-cations for efficient estate management. 


The NaTionaL Bank OF COMMERCE 


iy Samet Lous 


Resowrces over $80,000,000 00 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, VIRGIL M_ HARRIS, 
President Trust Officer 


An effective trust ad 
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stone of an account in our 
Special Interest Department. 
Don’t waste a day. 

Are you still putting off start- 
ing that account in our Special 
Interest Department? Does it 
become any easier? Start it to- 
day and see it grow. Even a dol- 
lar starts you. Don't waste a 
single day. 

Nobody ever got anywhere 
without starting. Start a bank 
account in our Special Interest 
Department and do_ it today. 
Make your money work for you. 
Don't lose a single day. 

What can you buy for a dollar 
like the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have started a bank ac- 
count? <A single dollar will start 
rou with our Special Interest 
Department. Come in today. 


Tue “Fist” Banks of Saint 
Joseph, Mo., the First National 
and the First Trust Company, 
are distributing complimentary 
sketches of the first home in 
Saint Joseph, built in 1827. 


Tue Five BANKS of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, by a recent ad in the lo- 
cal papers, set a new standard 
for bank advertising, as a result 
of the enterprise of the depart- 
ment of publicity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. A. 
In an ad 5 columns wide, 18 
inches, the banks invited their 
employees and every citizen of 
town to attend some church on 
the following Sunday. 

The invitation was signed by 
the banks and headed “Why the 
Bankers of Portsmouth Sup- 
port the Churches.” It con- 
tained this statement: 

“Every banker in Portsmouth 
knows that if churches had not 
been here since the beginning of 
the town, the banks could not 
stay a week—would never have 
been. Law and order must pre- 
cede safe banking. Churches 
induce law and order. 

“We support the churches, 
each banker and employee, ac- 
cording to his choice, because 
we want Portsmouth to grow 
and become a better place in 
which to live and raise a fam- 
ily. We know that along the 
path of righteousness and this 
alone, lies stable, continuous 
prosperity. We want to put 
our influence on the side of 
right every time. 

“The bankers of this city 





Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











J. V. CORRIGAN 


Manager of Publicity, Liberty Central Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


R. CORRIGAN is said to be the youngest financial 

publicity director in the country at the head of 
the publicity department of a $50,000,000 institution. 
He was born in St. Louis in 1896. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Atlanta Trust Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, as manager of publicity in the new business 
department, and with G. Prather Knapp, the publicity 
manager of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Corrigan is a former member of the executive 
committee of the Advertising Club of St. Louis, and is 
also active in the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
He was formerly president of the Junior Advertising 
Club in St. Louis. 
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PARKING REGULATIONS 


DOWNTOWN DISTRICT 


CLEVELAND 








This folder giving downtown parking regulations was much appreciated 
by the customers of this Cleveland bank 


know that the church is the 
sole institution which has for 
its chief business the inculcation 
of the principles of honesty and 
right dealing. 

“Churches develop faith, and 
faith is needed before a man is 
willing to risk his savings and 
his labor in a project which he 
hopes will mean much to the 
city and its workers. 

“Churches are the ally of 
everything that is good and the 
enemy of everything that is 
wrong. The banks of Ports- 
mouth stand solidly beside the 
churches on this platform.” 


The ad closed with a cordial 
invitation to attend church, 
urging people to be on time and 
to go every Sunday. The an- 
nouncement was made on behalf 
of the Portsmouth Federation 
of Churches, composed of 25 
congregations of 7 denomina- 
tions which had been carrying 
on a campaign of paid adver- 
tising, urging church member- 
ship before Easter. 

The churches in this cam- 
paign took advantage of the 
copy service maintained by the 
publicity department of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


A Wasurneton, D. C., bank 
which has four offices, posts the 


current week’s newspaper ad on 
bulletin boards at the different 
offices, so that all employees 
may see it, together with a type- 
written schedule of the insertion 
in the various newspapers for 
that week. 


May 7 is being observed as 
“Achievement Day” by the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs of Gene- 
see County, Michigan, and three 
engraved silver cups are being 
offered as prizes by the Union 
Trust and Savings Bank, Citi- 
zens Commercial and Savings 
Bank, and the Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, of Flint. There are 
three different clubs in the ru- 
ral schools—the Hot Lunch, 
Handicraft and Garment Clubs. 
Members of the first mentioned 
must act as cooks and house- 
keepers in the club for one 
week, the handicrafters must 
complete five articles and the 
garment club members must 
make three garments. 


Tue First Wisconstn Nationar 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. re- 
prints its newspaper advertise- 
ments in booklet form from 
time to time and sends them 
out to its correspondent banks 
offering the privilege of using 
any of the ideas free. This 
bank has made quite a hit with 


its series of historical advertise- 
ments. They have been used 
extensively in the public schools 
of Milwaukee. 


Some Banks get the advertising 
co-operation of their directors 
by having them put up posters 
advertising the bank in the win- 
dows of their stores or on the 
bulletin boards in their facto- 
ries. 


Tue Metton Nationat Bayk, 
of Pittsburgh, now especially 
prominent because it has fur- 
nished us with our new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has been 
running a series of advertise. 
ments on Pittsburgh industries. 
One of the most unusual dealt 
with the toy-making industry. 
The text of the advertisement 
was as follows: 

“The day when a good toy 
bore the inevitable stamp of 
‘Made in Germany’ has defi- 
nitely passed. Since the begin- 
ning of the Great War Ameri- 
can toy-makers have come rap- 
idly to the fore, making impor- 
tant contributions to the indus- 
try, particularly in mechanical 
and metallic toys. 

“To-day there are four hun- 
dred toy manufacturers in 
America, capitalized at over ten 
million dollars, and with an an- 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
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NATIONAL: BANK 
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A vacation savings appeal 
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nual output estimated in value 
at over twenty millions. Eight 
of these are in the Pittsburgh 
District. 

“Both the metal of which 
modern toys are Made and the 
dies with which they are 
stamped are manufactured in 
Pittsburgh in unlimited quanti- 
ties. The Pittsburgh District 
js consequently an ideal place 
for Santa’s manufacturing 
headquarters.” 


“4 FrieNDSHIP THAT WILL 
Here Him All Through His 
Life” is the title of a convinc- 
ing advertisement of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co. It is an appeal to 
parents to let their children get 
acquainted at the bank. Here 
is some of the argument ad- 
vanced: 


Establishing a close friendship 
through a bank account is the 
making of a lasting acquaintance 
your child will appreciate in later 
years. 

Visits to the bank are quite an 
event in the child’s life; and they 
can be made a source of educa- 
tion as well as an excellent train- 
ing of character. 

Tell the child that the bank 
with its massive granite pillars 
and its inspiring marble interior, 
bespeaks the strength and safety 
which his money enjoys. Tell 
him the teller who takes his 
money is interested in seeing lit- 
tle boys (or girls) often, because 
he knows children who bank 
money can go to college or start 
in business, ete.; tell him how 
money grows (through interest) 
until it becomes more money than 
he put in. 

These and other simple descrip- 
tions will arouse his curiosity 
and the oftener he comes the more 
interested he will become. 

Are you overlooking these little 
trips to the bank with your child? 

Hundreds of parents have ac- 
counts for their children here. 


Joun Rinec, Jr., who has long 
handled the advertising of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, believes thoroughly 
in newspaper advertising, but 
he says: 


_For banking institutions I_be- 
lieve that the daily paper alone 
is not calculated to produce the 
most effective results. Other 
forms of advertising should be 
used in conjunction with newspa- 
per advertising. I should say 
that this rule is imperative. The 
cultivation of selected lists, also 
the solicitation of business from 
your present patrons on behalf of 
departments with whom they do 


The front cover of a pamphlet issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
describing the facilities of its new uptown branch 


not at present do business, are 
two typical examples to be used 
as adjuncts to newspaper adver- 


tising. 
& 


AN ARTICLE CONCERN- 
ING BANK MAGAZINES 


AN ANALysIs oF the extent to 
which the New York City banks 
are using their “employees’” 
magazines for outside publicity 
will appear in the March num- 
ber of Gadabout (otherwise 
known as the Magazine of 
Magazines) the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Association of Maga- 
zines of North America. This 
article, which is written by 


Henry W. Toll, head of the Toll 
Syndicate of Magazines, consid- 
ers and compares the uses 
which each of the following 
New York banks makes of its 
magazine or magazines: Bank- 
ers Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, National Bank of 
Commerce, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Mechanics and Met- 
als National Bank, Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, National 
City Bank. 

In view of the similarity of 
appearance of these magazines, 
and the identity of their avowed 
purposes, it is of great interest 
to compare the actual policies 
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Our Trustees Say: Work, save and prosper. 
They will tell you why and how. 
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Quoting the bank’s trustees on the 
subject of thrift 


of the banks in order to deter- 
mine to what extent the maga- 
zines are written for the em- 
plovees, without regard to pub- 
licity. 

There is a growing tendency 
on the part of banks in every 
section to publish their own 
magazines. Almost the first 
question of policy which faces 
the organizer of such a publica- 
tion is the one just indicated: 
“For whom is this magazine 
prepared?” ‘This makes it de- 
sirable for banks and_ trust 


companies throughout the 


United States to study the con- 
clusions to which the New York 
banks have come as the result 
of long and costly experience. 
Moreover, business enterprises 
of other types are confronted 
with the same problem: “To 
what extent can we use our em- 
ployees’ magazine for purposes 
of publicity without interfering 
with its primary purposes?” It 
is stated that the material in 
this article has been derived in 
part from personal discussion 
with the editor of each publica- 
tion referred to. 


& 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
ADVERTISING 


SPEAKING BEFORE THE Pilgrim 
Association of Boston, Wm. T. 
Mullally, president of Wm. T. 
Mullally, Inc., recently stated: 

“There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of right advertising. 
To cite an instance in the Great 
War, the leaflets dropped by 
our aviators in the German 
lines carried the gospel of right 
to the German soldiers, and 
caused them by the thousands 
to surrender willingly. 

“In this hour of world 
anxiety, if the great powers 
would state their policies and 
standards openly in the press 
over their own signatures, we 
would do away with secret 
treaties and entangling alliances 
and be assured of an open, 
broad policy free from the 
manipulations of unscrupulous 
and greedy-minded politicians. 

“The future of the world de- 
pends upon advertising. Ad- 
vertising is the salvation of 
civilization, for civilization can- 
not outlive advertising a cen- 
tury. 

“Fortunate indeed are we 
who may share in the achieve- 
ments of so splendid a profes- 
sion. As advertising men, the 
success of our calling chal- 
lenges the best there is in us. 
We must be men of hope, of 
faith, of courage, of persever- 
ance, of hard work. That we 


shall have to meet and over- 
come many difficulties is cer- 
tain, but at least we may as- 
sure ourselves that we need not 
work in the dark. The whole 
future of advertising is bright 
with promise, illuminated by 
our motto: “Truth.” We are 
traveling in a new country, but 
its rough places will stir us to 
stronger endeavor. With Ste- 
venson we say, “To travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to 
arrive, and the true success is 


to labor.’ ” 


PUBLICITY IS PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Pusuiciry is a_ light-of-day 
proposition. It must have in 
mind a public service and be 
sound ethically, both in its pur- 
pose and operation, for its ob- 
ject is education. 

Publicity gets things done by 
carrying a truthful message to 
the people. It lines up public 
sentiment on the side of the 
right by showing the inward- 
ness of great questions on 
which without publicity — the 
people would be ill informed.— 
Ivy L. Lee in “Notes and Clip- 
pings.” 





A BROAD VISIO!I 


Arteria NATIONAL BANK 
Deposits Over KR, $18,000,000 00 


One of a series of historical adver- 
tisements by this Nashville bank 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Allen, W. S., pub. mgr., Southwark Nat'l Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal, 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex, 


Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat'l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Ratieg. C. W., pres., Ist Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 


‘enn. 
Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru, Lima, Peru, 
8 


Bankers “Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, R. B., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

— pm, M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., New- 
ar 

=, ¥~ director serv., Svgs, Bank of Utica, 


Bennett, H. D., asst. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich, 
8 H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 


Bernhardt, ; Ma gre Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff, 
—, = i. A., pres., Ditiseas Bank & Tr. Co., Tampa, 


Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz, 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Hellman Com‘! Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, al. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater Bank & Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst. cash., Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, Sop Cc, 

aw} . A., mgr. serv, ou. Fletcher Svgs. 

Co., Indianapolis, In 

Burton, EB. C., V.-P., a a Nat'l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. mgr., American Bank of 

Commerce & ay “Co., Little Rock, Ark 


Cc 


Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, . 

Childress, F. B., adv, mgr., Atlantic Nat'l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Clabaugh, S. F., cash., City Nat’l Bank, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Coon, H, J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

— J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


Guee, R. F., asst. cash., Internat’] Bkg. Corp., N. %. 
Culbreth, E. E., Com‘! Nat'l Bank, Raleigh, N. C 

D 
Dayton, T. S., pub, mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y. 


De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr, Co., N. Y. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bk., Phila., Pa. 

Delson, L. E., pub. mgr., Central Tr, Co. of "Illinois, 
Chicago, Tm. 

De Wilde, J., pub. mgr., American Nat’l Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Distelhorst, W., adv. div., 1st Wisconsin Nat'l Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


E 
BPberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Pkirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, N, Y. 
Elisworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bk, & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, . 
Etter, R. W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 


Ark. 
F 
Frost, L, A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass, 
G 
Garner, P., 


= Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Winston- 2. : 


Geble, ¢, W., mgr, adv. dept., Mechanics & Metals 
Nat'l Bunk, New York. 
—— M. S., Buck & Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 


Grimm, H. B., 7: bus, ext. dept, Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, ch. 


Hall, J. C., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 
Hall, W. R. “. +» com’l serv. dept., Phila, Nat'l Bk., 


Hamsher, C. *., pres., 1st Nat'l Bank, Los Gatos. 


al. 
Handerson, O. H., Union Tr. Co,, Oleveland, Okie. 
Haskell, E, G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jacksonville, 


Fla. 
Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2029 Bway., N. Y¥. C. 
Higley, J. N., adv. dept., Ist Nat'l Bank, Younger 
Hi CnC. Bi Hi Suizo, Empresas 
r anco Hispano Su Para 
Blectricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 
Hoagland, J, G., pub. mgr., Nat'l City Bank, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 

Hodgins, J. H., pub, dept., Union Bank of Canada, 
Winnipeg, "Manitoba, Canada, 

Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr., State Bank of Chicago, 


Holdam, a. Vn of. Daas Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
a, = 

Home Bank o: Ganeda, editor, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat'l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

a P. af asst. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Corona, 


Hunter, H. G., vice-pres., treas., Renees City 
Terminal Tr. Co. ., Kansas City, 
a E. M., pub. mgr., Geabteré “Nat'l Bank, 
z%@ 


a. 


I 
Imhoff, C. H., vice-pres., Union Nat’l Bank, New- 
ark, N. x 
Pf 
Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bk., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Johnson, W., Warren Nat’l Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, 8. W., mgr. new bus. dept., Seaboard 
Nat’l Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., mgr. adv. dept., Marine Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. 

Jones, M. H., asst. cash., 1st & Citizens Nat'l Bk., 
Elizabeth’ City, N. Cc: 


EK 
Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. Sawt. Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Me: dian, 
Keller, C. B., IJr., eath.e Stroudsburg Nat’! Bank, 
Stroudsburg, 
a. .. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 


—_ ~~ W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane. 
h, 


L 

Langstroth, E., Liberty Nat’l Bank, N. Y. ©. 

Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. Co., 
Jacksonville, 

Leitch, W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank of 
Canada, Montrea 

— art A., a. Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 

& Driggs Ave., Brook lyn. 

Lord, re y sgectenn For. Bkg. Corp., 58 Bway., N. Y. 

Lyons, W. S., Uni - See Co. of D. C., 16th & H 
Sts., Washington, D. C, 


—_ i. C., pub, mgr., City Nat’l Bank, Bvans- 

ville 

McDowell, J. H., ist Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Matthews. H. B.. adv. mgr., S. W. Strauss & Oo., 
150 Bway., N. Y. C. 

Megan, , w F., asst. secy., Internat’l Tr. OCo., Bos- 
ton, 

Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Meyer, 4 J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Rochester. 
N, 


Miner, 7 H., mgr. 
Nat’l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de Lovu- 
vain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., lst Nat’l Bank, St. Jo- 


seph, Mo. 
Morrish, W. F., 
ley, Cal. 
Morrow, P. E., c/o Hackney & Moale Co., Asheville, 
Muller, J., Zurich Vi, Switzer- 
land. 
Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banques Suisses, 
Zurich, Switzerland, 


dept, pub. relations. Seattle 


vice-pres., 1st Nat'l Bank, Berke- 


49 Sonneggstrasse, 


N 
Newton, E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield Svgs. 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 


o 


Overton, J. A., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown 


Branch, N, 


cash., 


P 


Painter, W. H., asst. to pres., 
Dallas, Tex. 
Pleasants, W. 8., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New Or- 


leans, La, 
cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, N. Y. 


Powell, V, M., 
Pratt, T. B,, Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
x = G 
R 


mgr., 


Security Nat’l Bank, 


mast. _A- E., pub. Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 

hai, China. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., lst Nat’l Bank & Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal, 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., N.Y¥.C. 

Ruff, W. J., cash., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, . 

Ryland, C., mgr. new bus. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


8 
Schlenker, A., cash., lst Nat’l Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
 % A, G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
Scott, W.. vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Co., Richmond, 
a. 
omies. co” Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone St., 
City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 


. H., Nat'l City Bank, N. Y. C, 
Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia. 
Smith, A. T., be 7 special serv. dept., Industrial 
lint, Mich. 
pub. dept., 


dept., American Nat'l 


Shoven, re M., cash., 


a mer. Commerce Banks. 
Mo. 


Kansas City, 
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Sturkweather, C. H., Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
ielson, Conn. 
Stein, R., asst. 


Stoner, J. H., 
P. 


boro, Pa. 
Stover, J. C., secy.-treas., 
Ass’n, South Bend, Ind 
—— J. H., New Bus, Dept., 
k & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
ra F. T., pub. mgr., Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, N. Y. - 


mm, A. e, pub. mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 

ontre 

Taylor, c. te, Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. & 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Teams, E. . mgr., Washington Loan & 

Co., Washing D, C. 

Shestien, Ww. Ba, mgr. for. dept., Merch, 

Mechanics 1st Nat'l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Vv 


asst. 


treas., 


cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 
pres., Peoples Nat’l Bank, Waynes- 


& Loan 
Com’l Svgs. 


Indiana Svgs. 


Nat'l Bank, 


XY. C. 


Blarcom, W., eash., 2nd 
Paterson, 


Van Leer, E. “a 


Van 


Metropolitan Ze. Cs., B. 


w 
Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat'l Bank, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 
Wadden, I. A., vice-pres., 
Madison, S. D, 
Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, Den- 


ver, Colo. 
treas., Albany City Svgs. Insti- 


Williams, F. H.., 
tution, Albany, N. Y. 
cash., Third Nat’l Bank, 
Woodside Nat’l Bank, 


Lake Co, Nat’l Bank, 


Williams, J. E., asst. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., 
Greenville, S. C 


vice-pres., Nat’! Shawmut Bank, 


ie oe mgr., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 


Woolford, "erithero, a of America, 40th St. & 
» & 


Madison Ave., N 
Zz 
Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o A. a e hijos, 
Apartado No, 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex 
Zimmerman, F, A., treas., Chambersburg “ir. Co., 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman, P. B., cash., Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


NEW NAMES 
Gonthier, H. G., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 
St. James St., Montreal, Que. 
w 


Oakes, R. W.. asst. seey., Watertown Savings Bank, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


au 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 








Tue Prace Negotiations: A Perr- 
sonaL Narrative. By Robert Lan- 
sing. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ERRIBLE indeed is the indictment 
which Mr. Lansing draws against 
Mr. Wilson, and he brings indubitable 
evidence to support every count in it. 
This personal narrative, told with great 
restraint and an evident desire to be 
just, succeeds in fixing upon President 
Wilson heavy responsibility for the 
sacrifice of the principle of self-deter- 
mination in the League of Nations 
Covenant, for the surrender of Shantung 
to Japan; and, worse than all, for the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the Peace 
Treaty because of Mr. Wilson’s ob- 
stinate insistence that the League of 
Nations Covenant be made a part of it. 
As early as May 25, 1916, Mr. Lan- 
sing had written the President declaring 
his opposition to a plan of coercing 
other nations. He said (p. 39): 


“I do not believe it wise to limit our 
independence of action, a sovereign 
right, to the will of other powers beyond 
this hemisphere. * * * I do not be- 
lieve we should put ourselves in the 
position of being compelled to send our 
armed forces to Europe or Asia, or, in 
the alternative, of repudiating our treaty 
obligation. Neither our sovereignty 
nor our interest would accord with such 
a proposition, and I am convinced that 
popular opinion as well as the Senate 
rn reject a treaty framed along such 
ines. 


Mr. Lansing’s views as to the proper 
course of procedure in regard to the 
treaty and the principles to be embodied 
in it, as well as the method of dealing 
with the League of Nations program, 
are such as most persons of sound judg- 
ment long ago approved. In nearly 
every instance Mr. Lansing was in the 
right in his proposals as Mr. Wilson was 
as clearly in the wrong. It did not need 


Mr. Lansing’s “personal narrative” to 
establish this fact; recent history has 
demonstrated it clearly enough. 
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But Mr. Lansing, in overwhelmingly 
proving his case, proves too much. If 
he succeeds, as he does, in convicting 
Mr. Wilson of lack of judgment, of 
blind obstinacy, and of a sacrifice of 
essential moral principles, he as clearly 
convicts himself of remaining to the end 
a participant, even though an unwilling 
one, in carrying out Mr. Wilson's poli- 
cies. He tries to exculpate himself by 
declaring that to have resigned as an 
American Peace Commissioner as 4 
means of enforcing his opposition to the 
President would have laid him open to 
the charge of disloyalty and would have 
delayed the Peace Treaty. But he did 
not, in the end, escape the imputation of 
disloyalty, and it was precisely because 
his own protests were not heeded that 
the Peace Treaty was wrecked so far 
as ratification by the Senate was con- 
cerned. 

Here was a situation where if ever 
supposed expediency ought not to have 
taken the place of essential principles. 
Mr. Lansing’s explanations are not 
sufficient. They only weaken the case 
for himself. On matters so vital his 
place was clearly in the open to fight 
with those who realized the injustice of 
the surrender of authority to the Five 
Great Powers, who opposed secret di- 
plomacy, who believed in dealing justly 
with the Shantung Question, and who 
would not commit the United States to 
a policy of employing military force to 
preserve existing territorial arrange- 
ments, 

Mr. Lansing’s convictions on all these 
matters were clear and sound; but he 
did not live up to them, as he himself 
admits; and the reasons he gives, while 
satisfactory to himself, can hardly be 
so to the impartial student of the Peace 
Conference. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to under- 
stand how he could have put up with 
the studied contempt with which his 
proposals were treated by the President. 
A proper degree of self-respect would 
have impelled most men to have with- 
drawn from further participation in the 
Conference after having practically 
777 
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every suggestion in regard to policies 
and principles wholly ignored. 

If Mr. Lansing had written his “‘per- 
sonal narrative” to explain wny he 
resigned as a member of the American 
Peace Commission immediately after he 
found out that there was such a wide 
divergence between himself and_ the 
President in regard to methods and 
principles, and when he became con- 
vinced that his protests were wholly 
unavailing to secure a modification of 
the President’s course, the volume would 
have done him great honor. But he did 
not resign. On the contrary, he staved 
in the game and was a final participant 
in the adoption of a Treaty and a Cove- 
nant which neither his judgment nor his 
conscience approved. 

Interesting as the volume is for the 
valuable personal insight it affords of 
the President’s course at the Peace Con- 
ference, it must be deemed wholly un- 
satisfactory for the purpose for which 
it seems chiefly to have been written, 
namely, the absolution of Mr. Lansing 
from responsibility for the Treaty and 
the League and the wrecking of both by 
the Senate of the United States. 


ay 


Tue Wispom or tHe Cuinese. Their 
Philosophy in Sayings and Proverbs. 
Edited, with an introduction, by 
Brian Brown and a preface by Ly 
Hoi Sang. New York: Brentano’s. 


From various sources the editor has 
collected some of the leading philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Chinese, their 
precepts, sayings, moral maxims, and a 
few excellent examples of Chinese 
poetry. The volume enables one to get 
a fair idea of Oriental thought as formu- 
lated by the oldest, and in many respects 
the greatest, of the Eastern nations. 

Some of the maxims may not accord 
with our modern ideas, but how could 
those who are chafing under the excess 
profits tax find anything more to the 
point than this pithy statement from 
Mencius, the most brilliant 
exponent of the great sage, Confucius? 


who was 


“Tf vou know a tax to be unjust, end 
it at once.” 
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And surely Lao-Tza must have 
looked forward to our days of many and 
complex laws and of personal extraya- 
gance when he wrote the following: 


“As restrictions and prohibitions are 
multiplied in the empire, the people 
grow poorer and poorer. 

“When the people are subjective to 
overmuch government, the land _ is 
thrown into confusion. 

“When the people are skilled in many 
arts, strange are the objects of luxury 
that appear. 

“The greater the number of laws and 
enactments, the more thieves and rob- 
bers there will be.” 


Perhaps the western world has too 
long neglected to acquaint itself with 
the literature and philosophy of the 
ancient nations of the East. Even 
though many of the tenets of this phi- 
losophy be found inadaptable to modern 
life, the depth and abiding character of 
others cannot fail to repay our careful 
study. 

To read the sayings of these great 
ones of the past—amid the rush of a 
world made up of subway crowds, 
motion pictures and shrieking news- 
papers—is like taking a draught from 
pure, cool fountains, or looking across 
illimitable deserts and seas or upward 
to the far spaces of uncounted and un- 
countable worlds. 

For pure delight and solid instruction, 
“The Wisdom of the Chinese” may be 
safely matched against any of the recent 


“‘hest sellers.” 
WY 


AccerTANCES—TRADE AND BANKERS. 
By Park Mathewson. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 


A comprehensive book on acceptances 
and acceptance payment, a_ subject 
heretofore treated for the most part in 
scattered periodical articles. This 
volume is divided into three parts. Part 
I is on the theory, procedure, and prac- 
tice of acceptance payment. The bus- 
iness man is shown how the acceptance 
system should be installed, operated, 
and controlled. The interesting results 
of a co-operative investigation covering 
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all lines of business are given. Part II 
classifies and digests the rulings and 
opinions of counsel of the Federal Re- 
serve Board on acceptance procedure 
and forms down to 1920. Part III 
outlines methods and arguments for a 
campaign to induce the use of trade 
acceptances. This section offers mate- 
rial easily adapted to the use of the 
business man, be he manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer. Many forms il- 
lustrate acceptance forms and account- 
ing methods. 
ad 


CONSOLIDATED TABLEs oF Bonp VALUEs. 
Boston: Financial Publishing Co. 


These tables show net returns at rates 
of interest running from 2.90 to 15 per 
cent. on bonds and other redeemable 
securities paying interest semi-annually 
at the rates per annum of 3, 314, 4, 
1, 434, 5, 514, 514, 6, 614, 7, 7% 
and 8 per cent., maturing from six 
months to fifty vears, progressing semi- 
annually, and from fifty-five to 100 
vears, by periods of five vears. 

The values are computed according 
to the generally accepted practice, 
which assumes that the proceeds of the 
coupons, as they mature, are reinvested 
at the rate of income which the bonds 
vield at the purchase price. 


Wy 


BALKANIZED Evrope. 
Mowrer. New York: 
and Company. 


By Paul Scott 
E. P. Dutton 


The Balkans have always been a hot- 
bed of political trouble because each of 
these small countries contains an im- 
portant minority of distinct and gener- 
ally hostile races. As a result of the 
Treaty of Versailles this condition has 
now been extended to practically all the 
countries of eastern and central eastern 
Europe. 
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Therefore Mr. Mowrer calls the area 
covered by Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Rumania, Hungary, Jugo- 
Slavia and Bulgaria “Balkanized Eu- 
rope.” Mr. Mowrer has been in and 
about the Balkans and Eastern Europe 
for the last ten years, and as corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Daily News 
has become nationally famed for his 
knowledge of European affairs. His 
book describes conditions there—racial, 
social and political; analyzes the ten- 
dencies and national aspirations, the 
fears and hopes, and discusses the prob- 
able future of each country in this criti- 
cal section of Europe. 

“Balkanized Europe”’ is wide in scope 
and thoroughly up to date. It will give 
the American reader a sane and com- 
prehensive view of the problems which 
have to be met and settled in order that 
any League or Council of Nations may 
be able to keep the peace of Europe. 


aa 


BaNKING UNDER THE FeEp- 
New York: 


NATIONAL 
ERAL RESERVE SystTEM. 
The National City Bank. 


The purpose of this volume is to give 
a picture and an interpretation of na- 
tional banking in the United States 
under the Federal Reserve System. As 
a background for the subject there has 
been included in the first part a brief 
history of national banking since the 
passage of the National Bank Act in 
1863, with particular emphasis laid on 
the growth of the system. 

The technical details of organizing a 
national bank are set forth; an analysis 
of both the Federal Reserve Act and 
the National Bank Act so far as they 
affect the management, supervision and 
general business practices of the na- 
tional banks of the United States is 
given. The Reserve Act is reprinted 
and carefully indexed so that it may be 
of convenient reference to those who 
need it. 


ay 





Convention Program of Financial 
Advertisers’ Association Near 
Completion 


HE program for the departmental 
meetings of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, in connec- 

tion with the Associated Advertising 
Clubs’ Convention at Atlanta, Ga., June 
12-16 is practically complete. 

The program committee of the asso- 
ciation have taken “Inside Stuff” as 
their key-note in outlining topics and 
selecting speakers. They have planned 
a discussion of the actual problems 
which face the men or women respon- 
sible for the expenditure of a bank’s 
advertising appropriation. The speak- 
ers they have selected are men and 
women who have been and are in daily 
contact with those problems. 

Only two of the speakers who will 
appear at their three sessions are peo- 
ple not actually on the firing line of 
bank advertising management. 

One of these is Thomas B. McAdams, 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, and first 
vice-president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the other is Herbert S. 
Houston, publisher of the World’s 
Work. But both have consented to dis- 
cuss subjects connected with the actual 
work of the men and women who will 
hear them. 

Mr. McAdams will have for his topic 
“The Salable Bank” and will show 
what the head of a financial institution 
can do to make his goods worth adver 
tising and how he can secure co-opera- 
tion with his advertising from directors, 
officials and employees. 

Mr. Houston is expected to conduct 
a sort of clinical dissection, with him- 
self as the subject. He will discuss 
“Financial Advertising from the Read- 
er’s Angle” and tell the association just 
how their work is impressing the people 
for whom it is published. 

With very few exceptions, the com- 
plete program for the three days’ ses- 
sion has been completed as follows: 


TSO 


FIRST DAY 


President’s annual address. Lloyd H. 
Mattson, Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 

“Financial Advertising from the 
Reader’s Angle,’ Herbert S. Houston, 
World’s Work. 

“The Salable Bank,” Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, Merchants National Bank. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

“Popularizing Bonds,’ A. E. Bryson, 
Halsey Stuart & Co., Chicago. 

“Selling Trust Department Service,” 
L. A. Mershon, secretary, committee on 
publicity, trust division, American 
Bankers’ Association. 


SECOND DAY 


“The Daily Paper—Its Use by a 
Bank,” G. Prather Knapp. Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

“The Bank House Organ,” W. Frank 
McClure, Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Chicago, III. 

“Outdoor Advertising’ (speaker to 
be assigned). 

“Little Brothers of the Advertising 
Manager” (speaker to be assigned). 

“The Financial Publishers’ Associa- 
tion,” Haynes McFadden. president, 
Southern Banker, Atlanta, Ga. 


THIRD DAY 


“Financial Advertising from _ the 
County Seat,” J. A. Abernathy, First 
National Bank, Fordyce, Arkansas. 

“Increasing the Per Capita Savings 
Balance,” Minnie A. Buzbee, American 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


“My Best Advertisement” — 


a. Why I Wrote It— 
b. How I Published It— 
ce. What It Accomplished. 


Ten or fifteen members of the asso- 
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ciation will give five minute talks on 
this subject. Among them will be: 


A. C. Flather, American Security & 
Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

Gaty Pallen, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, III. 

E. H. Kittredge, Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

M. F. O'Callaghan, Union & Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Percy Graner, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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D. D. Bailey, First National Bank, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


One of the big features of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association Depart- 
mental has been the financial exhibit. 
The plans that are now under way, and 
responses that have been received from 
institutions all over the country that 
are planning to have exhibits, indicate 
that it will be up to its usual high stan- 
dard. One of the big incentives to have 
an exhibit this year is that, at the re- 
quest of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, this exhibit will be shipped to 
Los Angeles for their meeting this fall. 


au 


Some Chinese Banking Customs 


By J. M. 


HAT a man can borrow money from 

a bank without giving security 
seems strange to a Caucasian, and the 
cashier who made such a loan would 
be considered lacking in caution. This 
can be done in a Chinese bank in Cali- 
fornia, but by Chinamen only. The 
American would be required to furnish 
“gilt edge” security. The Chinaman 
gets the loan on his word of honor, or 
“his face.” But, he must have a repu- 
tation for honesty and good business 
qualifications. Strictly speaking, he 
does not borrow from the bank, but bor- 
rows the bank’s money from the com- 
prador or cashier. The comprador is 
under bond, and passes upon all loans. 
He may submit the question of a loan 
to the directors, but he is still respon- 
sible for the amount of the loan. He 
is supposed to know the liability of the 
borrower. just as a cashier must know 
the genuineness of a signature. 

When the comprador makes a loan 
the amount, the name of borrower, the 
rate of interest, and time of payment, 
ire entered in longitudinal columns on 


Scanland 


his book, writing from right to left. No 
note is given, or other acknowledgment 
made. If he fails to pay, the cashier 
must foot the loss. The losses are very 
few—and small, I am told. Some bor- 
rowers default for a time, but the loan 
is finally paid through the aid of the 
borrower’s relatives or business friends. 
Otherwise, he is “black-listed’’ and 
credit refused everywhere. 

A depositor can borrow twice the 
amount of his deposit as an “accom- 
modation” for a few days or a week. 
The depositor is given a check book, 
or “loose leaf” paper back ledger, on 
each page of which are two longitudi- 
nal columns—creditor and debtor. The 
first page is what we call the last, and 
the notations are from right to left. 
If the depositor pays a bill during the 
day he gives the man an order for the 
amount, and that evening he sends his 
book to the bank. Next morning. be- 
fore banking hours, the clerks balance 
the books, and the comprador sums up 
the cash on hand. 

All accounts must be paid, or satis- 
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factorily arranged by extension, three 
times a year. These settlements are in 
the first, fifth and ninth months. The 
settlement days are on certain “feast” 
days or festivals, such as the first of 
the new year, etc. On these days the 
comprador. must make good his losses, 
if any. These settlements are a check 
on the comprador, and also beneficial 
to himself. 

It is not the aim of a Chinese bank 
to “squeeze” the borrowers. The policy 
is to aid the people by liberal advances 
and thus get more depositors. An in- 
Chinaman, not in business, 
small amount, without 


dustrious 


can borrow a 
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even a personal recommendation. That 
is, if the comprador knows him as such. 
But, if he plays ‘‘too much lottery,” or 
“fan-tan,” the wicket is closed against 
him. The interest charged is the same 
as the legal rate charged by the Ameri- 
can banks, and often less. in order to 
encourage the industrious. 

The comprador does his “figuring” 
on the abacus, or calculating table, 
which is about 18 inches long by 12 
inches wide, with rows of small black 
balls on wires. The lowest line is units, 
the next tens, etc. Chinese say that this 
“lightning calculator” is an improve 
ment over the American system. 


aa 
Observations of an Outsider 


A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


I heard one woman, who _ just 
“couldn’t understand this tax business 
anyway,” lay it all up against the 
Democratic administration, and _ it 
amused me to hear the banker—who 
was a staunch Republican—staunchly 
defend the Government and its methods 
of taxation. This same woman not 
only wanted her tax report made out by 
the banker, but she begged an envelope. 
asked the bank man to address it to 
the tax office for her. fished out two 
cents and asked for a stamp, and the 
asked if the letter could be mailed bv 
the clerk who took out the bank’s mail. 
Some service, I'll say! 

aes 


One day recently, while I was in the 
branch office of a certain bank, a man 
and a woman came in and inquired for 
a certain officer of the bank. The 
branch manager told them that the man 
they wanted was at the main office 
several blocks away. The _ couple 
thanked him and said they would go 
to the main office, to which the branch 
manager replied “Just wait a moment 
and I'll *phone over there and make 
sure he is in so you will not have your 
trip for nothing.” He found that the 


man was in, and the couple departed 
after thanking him warmly for his 
kindness. Just a little bit of kindly, 
human “service” that makes friends for 


a bank. 


——_q———__- 


A man submitted a “statement of 
condition” to his banker the other day, 
as a basis for a loan. The banker 
chuckled as he read it over and I heard 
him say to another banker: “I wonder 
how that statement would check up with 
the one that fellow has just prepared 
for the tax collector.” 


——-_—g—_——— 


I called the other day to see the 
president of a bank. I know him to be 
a kindly and a courteous man. I pre- 
sented my request for an interview to 
the stenographer or “secretary”’ in his 
outer office. She was not even courte- 
ous. She adopted a haughty, disdain 
ful sort of air, as if I were treading on 
sacred ground. She was not a bit like 
the man whom she was, in a measure, 
representing. It made me wonder how 
many men really knew what sort of 
“contact” they were getting with their 
public through those to whom they dele- 
gated the “contact” duties. 
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ESOUTCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due 
other Banks 

Commercial Paper 
count with Federal 


from 

and Loans eligible tor Re-dis- 

Reserve Bank 

Other Loans and Discounts 

Call and Demand Loans 

Due within 30 days 

Due 30 to go days 

Due go to 180 days 

Due after 180 days 

United States Obligations 

Other Investments 

Bank Buildings 

Customers’ Liability tor Acceptances by this Bank 
dents (Anticipated 35244, 396.03) 

TOTAL RESOURCES 
“abilities 

Capital Stock 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 

Discount Collected but not Earned 

Reserved for Taxes and — 

Circulating Notes 

\cceptances by this Bank and by 


De posits 
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and its Correspon- 


Correspondents for 


[after deducting $582,042. ai held by this Bank] 


$30,923,337-40 


495441, 307.67 


90,881,712.95 $171,246,358. 
11,666,965.05 
15,888,859.88 
22,452,211.17 
geo 166. 68 
0,826.85 755219,029. 
499325934- 
6,745.442- 
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16,§ 36,747. 
$275,195,078. 


§$ 12,500,000.00 
11,08g9,808.95 
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1,070,916,20 

i . 2, 368,220.00 

its Account 

19,781,143.58 
227,080,819.32 
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cA Half (entury of 
SERVICE 


Tuis year Toe EquitaBLe Trust Company 
of New York begins its second half century of 
service. Founded on April 19, 1871, as the 
Traders Deposit Company, THe EquiTaBLe 
has built for itself a distinctive place in the 
life of New York and the Nation. 


Old in years but youthful in spirit, conserva- 
tive in management but progressive in ideas, 
mindful of tradition but unafraid to pioneer, 
great in resources but not too great to lose 
the human touch, never confusing dignity 
with aloofness and conceiving of bank service 
as public service—this is THe EquitasB.e of 
today. 


Helping others to grow—helping other banks 
and investment houses to better serve their 
own customers—is the secret of our own 
growth. We shall welcome an opportunity 
to tell you how we can help you. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 222 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $300,000 ,000 
































International Viewpoint Urged in Tariff 
Legislation 


COMPLETE understanding of 

to-day’s world trade situation, 

uninfluenced by any provincial 
or political views, must guide the course 
of the tariff legislation now pending 
before Congress if the United States is 
to benefit in full measure from her posi- 
tion as creditor nation of the world, 
according to a recent issue of “American 
Goods and Foreign Markets,” the inter- 
national trade survey of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. The 
bank emphasizes the dangers of plans 
which imply commercial isolation, and 
of temporizing devices which propose 
to hamper the free world-wide move- 
ment of the great staple raw materials 
and food products. It says, in part: 

“At a time when vast debts are owed 
by foreign countries to the United States 
—debts so great that the possibility of 
payment in gold is out of the question— 
it is a matter of concern that it should 
be seriously proposed to erect additional 
heavy barriers to such payment as might 
be made through the importation of 
foreign raw materials, food products 
and manufactured commodities. 

“While the unfortunate position of 
holders of agricultural products, in 
whose behalf this legislation is chiefly 
urged, may be fully recognized, it is 
still difficult to see in what respect the 
imposition of tariffs can help them 
materially; while it is certain that the 
effect upon the welfare of the nation 
as a whole cannot fail to be seriously 
adverse. There is no certainty what- 
ever that domestic markets can be stimu- 
lated by tariff exclusion of foreign 
goods, nor that domestic prices will 
thereby be appreciably enhanced. If 
Canadian and Argentine wheat, for ex- 
ample, are excluded from the United 
States, it is clear that this surplus will 
then compete in foreign markets with 
our own wheat exports, with a resulting 
disadvantage to that trade which would 
probably offset any supposed advan- 
tages gained in the domestic market. 
The chilling effect of the loss of foreign 
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markets upon our domestic industries 
will certainly be reflected in a lessened 
demand for our raw materials here, and 
this in turn will tend further to depress 
the price received for such materials. 
Our farmers and cotton growers, es- 
pecially, should remember that only as 
Kurope’s purchasing power is restored 
will she be able to buy the surplus 
products of our fields, and that there is 
more to be lost in retarding the restora- 
tion of Europe’s purchasing power than 
is to be gained by tariff differentials. 

“The United States, with exports of 
$8,000,000,000 in 1920, and with an 
aggregate favorable trade balance ex- 
ceeding 17 billion dollars for the last 
seven years, now has a very heavy stake 
in foreign trade, too heavy to ignore or 
to risk by uneconomic or ill-considered 
legislation. There was never a greater 
need for a widespread recognition by 
the people of the United States of the 
broad basic principles of trade. It is 
axiomatic that, in the long view, nations 
must prosper commercially with other 
nations, and not at their expense. Buy- 
ing in international commerce must 
approximately balance selling, either 
through exchange of goods or services, 
or trade soon lags and finally ceases. 
I}l-adjusted trade relations cannot per- 
sist indefinitely. 

“The United States has a wealth and 
producing capacity so much greater than 
any rival that the disclosure being made 
in some quarters of a timorous attitude 
towards foreign competition is to be 
seriously regretted. The adjustments 
that must be borne in the United States 
due to falling prices and renewed for- 
eign competition may be painful for a 
time, but they are really inevitable. 
They may perhaps be postponed a little, 
but in the end it is certain that they 
must be endured. Any attempt to delay 
such readjustment by political nostrums 
must finally fail of its purpose. 

“The inexorable operation of the laws 
of supply and demand cannot long be 
artificially forestalled. Very materially 
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lessened demand in European countries 
due to the reduced consumption that has 
been forced upon them by circumstances, 
a condition which has now lasted for a 
long time, has affected all countries 
producing raw materials, and new crops 
and supplies coming along add to the 
previously unconsumed stocks that have 
accumulated. Time alone can bring 
about the absorption of this accumula- 
tion, and it seems beyond argument that 
the freest movement of these commodi- 
ties between the nations is necessary to 
facilitate such absorption. 

“Of course, the industries of the 
United States must be protected from 
unrestricted floods of imports arising 
from the inequalities of wages and de- 
preciated exchanges. Security from 
these cheap foreign costs cannot be 
derived from any single, all-inclusive 
tariff; it might be found in a more 
flexible arrangement, by treaty or other- 
wise, which would equalize the selling 
prices of varied foreign goods in our 
markets. 
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“With all the wonderful advantages 
possessed by the United States as com- 
pared with any other country, there is 
little excuse for reliance upon such 
temporizing devices as are often pro- 
posed in plans to hamper the free world- 
wide movement of the great staple raw 
materials and food products. With 
thrift and energy applied to the situa- 
tion today the present difficulties can 
readily be overcome within a reasonable 
period of time. We should surely 
hesitate before arousing the resentment 
of the entire world by adopting plans 
which imply commercial isolation, and 
which must eventually react to our de- 
cided disadvantage. If wisdom and 
foresight characterize our action toward 
foreign nations in the next few years, 
there is nothing that can dislodge us 
from a position of leadership, both in 
trade and in finance. It will be unfor- 
tunate if we risk this great opportunity 
by a shortsighted and provincial outlook 
upon the present situation.” 


Sao Paulo 


Empire State of Brazil and Heart of Coffee Land 
By Morris K. Parker 


Vice-President, The Equitable Trust Company, New York 


HE recent flotation in the markets 
of New York, London and Am- 
sterdam of approximately $24,- 

000,000 bonds of the Brazilian State of 
Sao Paulo has focused the attention of 
financiers and thoughtful investors on 
the affairs of this prosperous State, the 
most progressive of all South America. 

The financial markets of the world 
were particularly interested in the an- 
nouncement of this financing for the 
London portion of the Sao Paulo issue 
is said to be the first foreign loan 
sanctioned by the English Government 
for public subscription in the markets 
of that country for several years. 

Sao Paulo’s securities have long been 


favorably known in the London and 
Continental markets and English inves- 
tors have eagerly subscribed for the 
issues that have been brought out in 
London in years past. But, aside from 
this predilection for a security whose 
investment worth she has learned from 
her past experiences, England’s reason 
for sanctioning the present loan is 
obvious,—her natural desire to share in 
a financing operation which means so 
much to the foreign trade of the coun- 
tries participating in the transaction. 
The United States for many years 
has been Sao Paulo’s best customer for 
it has been the heaviest buyer of the 
State’s chief export item, coffee. Be- 
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fore the great war, however, Great 
Britain and Germany, chiefly because 
of the relationships established through 
underwriting the State’s external loans 
and because of other capital investments 
in enterprises within the State, were the 
leading suppliers of Sao Paulo's mer- 
chandise requirements. During the 
course of the war, the United States 
succeeded to and still holds first place 
in Sao Paulo’s foreign trade, both in- 
ward bound and outward bound. 

The old axiom “Trade follows the 
dollar” was never truer than to-day 
when the great commercial nations of 
the old world are straining every sinew, 
commercial and financial, to recapture 
the foreign markets they lost with the 
demoralization of trade caused by the 
outbreak of the great war. 

In this connection, it is especially 
significant to note that the three best- 
known and strongest private banking 
houses in England, the Rothschilds, the 
Barings, and the Schroeders, combined 
to insure the success of the loan in the 


London market. The Dutch were not 
far behind for they were represented by 
the well-known private banking house 
of Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co., and the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging. 

In view of these international aspects 
of Sao Paulo’s new loan and the direct 
bearing that our participation in financ- 
ing operations of this kind will have on 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
it may not be amiss to give a brief 
sketch of Sao Paulo, its resources and 
its industries. 

Sao Paulo, one of the twenty states 
comprising the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil, is located in the south- 
eastern part of that country, with a 
frontage on the Atlantic Ocean of about 
372 miles. The chief shipping port is 
the City of Santos and the capital is 
the cosmopolitan City of Sao Paulo, the 
third largest city in South America. 

The government of Sao Paulo is very 
similar to that of our states for when 
Brazil became a republic the constitu- 
tion adopted was patterned very closely 
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Fifteenth of November Street, City of Sao Paulo 
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Municipal Theater, City of Sao Paulo 











A Sao Paulo coffee plantation, view showing how coffee is spread on the drying flats 
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on that .of the United States. Sao 
Paulo has the power to contract foreign 
loans and levies its export duties, but 
the Federal Government collects all im- 
port duties. 

In area the State is as large as the 
New England States and New York 
combined. The density of population 
is about 36 to the square mile, the same 
as that of the United States as shown 
by the 1920 census returns. The popu- 
lation in 1900 was approximately 
2,280,000; to-day it is over 4,000,000. 
During the same period the capital, the 
City of Sao Paulo, has grown from 
approximately 240,000 to over 500,000. 
About one-third of the inhabitants of 
the State are Europeans, principally 
Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Ger- 
mans, Russians and Austrians, and 
about two-thirds are of European 
descent. 

The greater part of the State is a 
plateau about 2,000 feet above sea level 
with a climate that is healthful and 
temperate, resembling very closely that 
of Southern California. All cities of 


any consequence have installed water 
supply, sewerage and drainage systems, 
many of which have been paid for by 
the State. The water supply and 
sewerage system of the City of Sao 
Paulo alone represent an investment by 
the State of about $17,000,000. 

Educationally the State is the fore- 
most of Brazil. A school is built wher- 
ever there are at least twenty-five chil- 
dren of school age. At present there 
are over 1,400 elementary schools and 
many secondary schools and colleges. 
There is one university and schools of 
music, law, medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, commerce and agriculture. The 
State possesses some very fine museums, 
theaters and other buildings of like 
character. 

Agriculturally Sao Paulo is exception- 
ally favored for with a bracing climate 
it possesses a soil of great fertility. 
The State is the chief coffee producing 
centre of the world, supplying about 
60 per cent. of the world’s consumption, 
Over 2,000,000 acres are devoted to 
coffee growing representing an invest- 
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The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 


Subscribed Capital . . . . . £2,965,000 
With Power to Increase to . . 4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserves . 4,215,000 


HEAD OFFICE - - PRETORIA 


General Manager: E. C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 
Assistant General Managers, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. SWART (pro) 
LONDON OFFICES Circus Place, London Wall, E. C. 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 
25 Cockspur Street, London, Ss. W. 
Manager, D. CUNNINGHAM 


LONDON BANKERS: Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 


List of Branches 
and Sub-branches 


Cape of Good Hope 
South-West Protector- 


Orange Free State 
Basutoland 


Rhodesia 

Portuguese East Africa.. 
Nyasaland 

Tanganyika Territory... 


: >! Vé4 4 g ly Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Branches  eSy 


St. Helena 


in South . Also Branches at Antwerp, 
Africa .y Ft Belgium, Bombay, India 
\ Soe 


Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at all Branches. Bills on all 
points negotiated. Letters of Credit and Drafts issued and Commercial Credits 
established on all Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Africa and abroad. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 44 Beaver Street, New York City, U.S. A. 


R. E. SAUNDERS, Agent 


Offers to American Banks and Bankers its superior facilities for the extension ot trade 
and commerce between United States of America and Africa. 
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ment of over $500,000,000. Next in 
value among agricultural products are 
cotton and corn, then rice, beans and 
sugar. The value of the State’s agri- 
cultural products in 1919 was $239,- 
000,000. Stock raising is carried on in 
the interior and the frozen meat in- 
dustry is developing rapidly. There 
are four modern packing plants in the 
State among which are those of Armour 
& Company and Wilson & Company. 
The Armour plant is the largest in 
South America, and with the exception 
of the one in Chicago is the largest of 
their various plants. It represents an 
investment of about $10,000,000 and has 
a daily capacity of 2,500 cattle, 3,000 
hogs and 2,000 sheep. 

Industrially the State is forging 
ahead rapidly. It is the great indus- 
trial center of Brazil. There are thou- 
sands of mills and factories turning out 
cotton, woolen and jute textiles, boots, 
hats, clothing and underwear, furniture, 
leather goods, glassware, earthenware, 
ete. The value of the output of the 
factories and mills in 1919 was about 
$140,000,000. The jute bags used for 
sacking coffee are made by Sao Paulo 
factories, and the jute itself, formerly 
imported from India, is now being cul- 
tivated within the State. The City of 











Loading coffee at Santos 


Sao Paulo is the second largest manufac- 
turing city of South America. At least 
one-fifth of the estimated population of 
500,000 is engaged in manufacturing 
and kindred pursuits. Many of the 
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State’s industrial establishments obtain 
their light and power: from the hydro- 
electric plants already constructed. 
There are many powerful waterfalls 
within the State and of the estimated 
available 3,000,000 H.P. only about 
230,000 H.P. have so far been har- 
nessed, this notwithstanding the fact 
that about 170 cities and towns now 
obtain light and power from existing 
plants. 

Railroads connect up all the principal 
cities and important communities of the 
State. There are in operation at the 
present time about 4,300 miles, of which 
the State owns about 1,500 miles, valued 
at approximately $25,000,000. Of these 
1,500 miles, 1,100 miles comprise the 
Sorocabana Railway for the acquisition 
and ownership of which the State has 
outstanding about £5,000,000 sterling of 
its external bonds. All the railroads 
feed into the Sao Paulo Railway, the 
famous ‘‘coffee railroad” of Brazil, 
which runs from Jundiahy on the 











RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and in Banks 

Due from Foreign Banks .......... 

Current Accounts 

Investments 

Demand Loans on Collateral 

Other Loans 

Bankers’ Acceptances Purchased.. 

Other Bills Purchased ........... ‘ 

Furniture and Fixtures............ 

Accrued Interest, Commission 
and other Items Receivable 

Customers’ Liability under <Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of Credit . 

Purchasers’ Liability under For- 
eign Exchange Contracts 


$390,226.89 
1,860,487.45 
650,374.97 
1,000.00 
450,000.00 
20,000.00 
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4,822.75 
4,202,274.22 


2,328,874.28 
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plateau down to Santos on the coast, 
about 86 miles—the ‘‘neck of the bottle” 
through which practically all of Brazil's 
coffee passes on its way to Santos for 
shipment all over the world. Sao Paulo 
has a greater railroad mileage than any 
other state of Brazil and its service is 
by far the most complete and efficient. 
The State is also the foremost in the 
number of its other public utilities. It 
is thoroughly modern in its equipment 
of telegraph, telephone, gas and electric 
light, electric power, and electric urban 
and interurban railway facilities. 

Sao Paulo’s foreign trade, comprising 
over one-third that of all Brazil, shows 
increasing growth. Total foreign trade 
of $106,000,000 in 1910 had risen to 
$367,000,000 in 1919. A favorable 
trade balance of $35,000,000 in 1910 
had grown to $176,000,000 in 1919. 

The State’s credit in the money mar- 
kets of the world ranks high. It has 
been prompt in meeting its obligations. 
Most of the State’s external loans have 
been placed in London and on the Con- 
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tinent. In 1907 and 1908, however, 
portions of two loans were brought out 
in New York. Both of these loans were 
retired before maturity as have been 
other loans issued by the State. The 
present outstanding debt, external (in- 
cluding the $24,000,000 bonds referred 
to at the beginning of this article), 
internal and floating, is about $93,000,- 
000 or $23 per capita, based on a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000. It is estimated 
unofficially that the total public and 
private wealth of the State is about 
$4,000,000,000 or $1,000 per capita. 
Sao Paulo has been blessed in many 
ways. Located partly in the sub- 
tropical zone and partly in the temper- 
ate zone, it possesses the natural riches 
of the tropics with the added advantage 
of a healthy and bracing climate. The 
red soil of the high plateau, comprising 
the greater part of the State, is remark- 
ably rich,—even for the tropics. Sao 
Paulo has no rigorous winters nor 
stifling summers. The “Paulistes,” as 
the energetic inhabitants of the State 
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are known, are largely of sturdy Euro- 
pean stock. The Government of the 
State is intelligent and progressive. 
The people are prosperous and con- 
tented. There have been no political 
revolutions and very little labor unrest. 

These are the factors that have con- 
tributed to the present day pre-eminence 
of Sao Paulo in the southern hemisphere. 
There are well informed judges of con- 
ditions in South America who believe 
that if Sao Paulo maintains its present 
rate of progress it will soon outdistance 
industrially the Buenos Aires sector of 
Argentina. 


Note:—Dollar amounts given in the fore- 
going article, where derived from conver- 
sions of original statistics in Brazilian mil- 
reis, have been worked out on the basis of 
four milreis to the dollar approximately the 
average exchange rate for the past seven 
years. Pounds sterling have been converted 
on the basis of four dollars to the pound. 
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Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 


New Orleans, the gateway to Latin 
America through the Mississippi 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
£200,000,000 


OVER 


The British Government’s fiscal year 
closed more satisfactorily than appeared 
possible a few weeks ago. The total 
revenue amounted to £1,425,984,666 and 
expenditures were £1,195,427,877, giv- 
ing a surplus of £230,556,789. Under 
normal conditions this surplus would be 
utilized in redemption of the debt in the 
current year, but, with the exception of 
a small amount, it has already been 
used for meeting maturing obligations, 
including loan repaid to America, secur- 
ities tendered in payment of taxes, 
exchequer bonds repaid, floating debt 
reduction and depreciation fund. 

The prospect of trade revival, which 
recently looked rather brighter, has 
been spoiled by the grave coal crisis. 
It is difficult to say whether the indus- 
trial crisis will make or mar the pros- 
pects of an early reduction in the bank 
rate. At present, the feeling is that a 
lower rate is probable. 








INCREASED VALUE OF BRITISH 
EXPORTS 


Figures of the British Board of Trade 
for 1920 show that England in that 
year was able to increase the value of 
its exports in eighty-five out of ninety- 
eight markets of the world, exclusive 
of British colonies overseas. The total 
increase amounted to more than £258,- 
000,000, compared with a decrease with 
thirteen countries of approximately only 
£18,000,000. 

In only five out of twenty-one Euro- 
pean markets, two out of twenty-nine 
American markets and six out of nine- 
teen markets of Africa, was there a 
decrease in value of commodities pur- 
chased from Great Britain. Excepting 
in the trade with Denmark, France, 
Switzerland and Russia, the decreases 
were comparatively minor. Exports 
were increased to all British countries, 
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in many instances doubling and trebling 
the value of 1919. 

India was Great Britain’s best cus- 
tomer, France came second and the 
United States was third. Exports of 
British commodities to India and the 
United States more than doubled in 
value in 1920, compared to 1919. 

The following table, compiled by the 
Bankers Trust Company, indicates the 
relative importance of Great Britain’s 
overseas markets in 1920 and the in- 
crease in trade over 1919 (exclusive of 
British merchandise only): 


GREAT BRITAIN’S BEST CUSTOMERS 
(000 Omitted) 
1919 

£70,860 


1920 
£181,383 
136,631 
77,131 
62,485 
50,606 
49,196 
47,914 
43,662 
48,542 
42,839 
42,782 


Exports to: 
India 

France 
United States 
Australia 
South Africa 
Belgium 
Holland 


Argentina 
Canada 


British exports to Eastern Europe, 
including Austria, Hungary, Greece, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, Servia and Ru- 
mania, amounted in 1920 to £25,487,146, 
an increase of more than £10,000,000 
over 1919. 
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STATEMENT OF FRENCH 
FINANCES 


A recent statement issued by the 
French Commission in the United States 
declares there is considerable misunder- 
standing in the United States of the 
financial condition of the French 
Treasury. 

“The factors which are essential to 
an analysis of the Treasury's standing,” 
says the report, “are: A computation 
of France’s national wealth (excluding 
colonies) ; a computation of the annual 
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income of the French people; a state- 
ment of the national debt and its com- 
ponent parts; a statement of the State’s 
expenditures and receipts; a statement 
of taxation imposed by the state, and a 
statement of monetary circulation. 

“Estimates of the present national 
wealth of France vary from $95,000,- 
000,000 to $110,000,000,000 gold; a 
conservative estimate would place the 
figure at $100,000,000,000 goid or 
500,000,000,000 francs gold. 

“The national income of France for 
1920 was about 128,000,000,000 francs. 
This figure is based on the value of 
goods manufactured, raw materials pro- 
duced, transportation returns and per- 
sonal services rendered during the year. 
Its computation was made after caretul 
study by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations. Of her total income 
France saved in cash and reinvested 
33,500,000,000 francs in 1920. 

“The national debt of France was 
estimated recently by M. Marsal, late 
French Minister of Finance, at 244,899,- 
000,000 francs at par exchange (not 
including the recent 6 per cent toan 
amounting to 27,000,000,000 francs). 
Of the national debt 34,000,000,000 
frances (par) is foreign debt. Against 
this foreign debt must be placed foreign 
credits of 13,000,000,000 francs, ex- 
clusive of the Russian debt to France, 
which amount to about 20,000,000,000 
francs. 

“The French budget for the current 
year totalled 47,932,538,415 francs; 
this budget was divided into two sec- 


tions; the first, entitled ordinary ex- 
penditures (recurrent expenditures), 
amounting to 21,761,107,926 francs, 
being covered in full by taxation. The 
second section of the French budget is 
known as extraordinary budget (non- 
recurring expenditures). It provides 
the funds for reconstruction and pension 
purposes which are recoverable under 
the treaties of peace from Germany and 
her Allies. 

“With a per capita annual income of 
3,200 franes the Frenchman pays to the 
state in taxes 574 francs or 18 per cent 
of his revenue. This figure belies the 
belief that taxes are not adequate in 
France. Only one country in the world 
pays a higher rate, and that country is 
England, which suffered no destruction 
of her wealth producing power in the 
war. The Englishman pays 28 per 
cent of his income to the State. In 
Germany only 12 per cent of the per 
capita income is collected by the treas 
ury, and in the United States only 8 
per cent. 

“The present circulation of the Bank 
of France is 37,913,005,430 franes. 
This circulation has been reduced by 
1,706,148,940 frances during the last 
two months. The French Government, 
which owes the Bank of France 25,800.- 
000,000 francs is obliged, under the 
terms of a Jaw passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies early last year, to reduce 
this indebtedness at the rate of at least 
two billions per annum during the next 
twelve years.” 
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AMBASSADOR DISCUSSES 
DEBTS 


Banks in Italy are reporting large 
profits and the condition of the govern- 
ment finances is regarded as more fa- 
vorable, according to recent reports re- 
ceived at Washington from American 
consuls, The’new Italian ambassador 
to the United States, Signor Rolandi- 
Ricci, adopted a decidedly hopeful tone 
in a recent interview in which he dis- 
cussed Italian economic conditions and 
the prospects for payment of his coun- 
try’s debt to the United States, amount- 
ing according to Treasury reports, to 
$1,631,000,000. 

“The following is my precise opinion 
in regard to the American loans to Italy 
and the payment of said loans by Italy,” 
said the ambassador. “Italy must, 
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. £110,000,000 
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through a revision of the accounts, 
ascertain the exact amount of her debt 
and then ask for a convenient period of 
time within which to pay it. This con- 
dition is essential, because otherwise it 
would be impossible for Italy to re- 
habilitate her financial condition which 
is in its turn the only way whereby 
Italy can pay her debt. 

“Italy would naturally ask the pre- 
ferred nation’s treatment, meaning that 
in case of a cancellation or partial re- 
mittance of debt to any other nation, 
the same treatment be granted her. Like 
the United States, Italy entered the 
war without being forced to do so by 
any aggression and while the nations 
that had been attacked were in very 
difficult straits. Italy got nothing out 
of the war except her natural bounda- 
ries and such boundaries Italy con- 
quered with her own military effort. 
Italy has, therefore, a political attitude 
and a public sentiment which agree 
completely with the political attitude 
and public sentiment of the United 
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States. This, I think and hope, will 
facilitate my work here.” 

It was essential, the ambassador 
pointed out, that the internal finances 
of Italy should be set on a firm founda- 
tion before the country could undertake 
to settle its external obligations. Sev- 
eral sources of revenue in former years, 
he explained, had been lost, such as the 
large sums derived from tourists, heavy 
remittances that had come from Italians 
in the United States and revenue from 
the sales in this country of such Italian 
staples as fruits, olives, oil and wines. 

An encouraging improvement in 
Italy’s foreign trade position is evi- 
dent from the figures recently made 
public by the Italian Embassy at Wash- 
ington. From January 1 to November 
30, 1920, imports to Italy were valued 
at 14,273,000,000 lire—a decrease of 
688,000,000 lire as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1919; and ex- 
ports from Italy were valued at 6,950,- 
000,000 lire, which represents an in- 








crease over the first eleven months of 
1919 of 1,017,000,000 lire. 

Italy’s trade balance with the United 
States likewise is getting better. For 
the twelve months ended December 31, 
1920, Italy exported to the United 
States merchandise valued at 75,357,- 
579 lire, as compared with 59,060,065 
lire in 1919; and during 1920, Italy’s 
imports from the United States were 
valued at 371,767,274 lire as against 
442,676,842 lire in 1919—a decrease of 
nearly 71,000,000 lire. 
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GERMAN ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


The Bank fur Handel und Industrie 
of Berlin has the following to say with 
regard to German conditions: 


The outstanding features of Germany’s 
political economy in 1920 were the incessant 
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grave shortage of food and other necessities 
of life, as well as of important industrial 
raw materials, a lasting depreciation of cur- 
rency, powerful rise in prices, continuous 
strikes and unrest among the working 
classes and, above all, the almost unbearable 
pressure exerted by the Peace of Versailles, 
which renders economic convalescence impos- 
sible, and the manner in which it is inter- 
preted by the signatory powers. 

Germany is unable at present and in the 
future will be unable to produce even a tithe 
of what is needed to render existence on a 
modest scale possible for her population and 
at the same time to satisfy the claims of 
the Peace Treaty and the supplementary 
agreements. 

The tremendous set-back in agricultural 
production that commenced during the war 
by force of circumstances and was mainly 
caused by a lack of labor, grew in the revo- 
lutionary year of 1919, and found no allevia- 
tion in 1920. The surrender to Poland of 
important provinces that only reached their 
flourishing state thanks to German indus- 
triousness and are in the main German, such 
as the agricultural provinces of West Prus- 
sia and Posen, the ill-timed and very exten- 
sive strikes of farm-hands, and especially 
the shortage and excessive prices for indis- 
pensable fertilizers and fodder have changed 
Germany, which up to 1914 produced the 
greatest part of her vegetable and animal 
food herself, into a country largely depend- 
ent on imports. And this at a time when, 
owing to the tremendous depreciation of 
money and the equally tremendous indebted- 
ness of the state the importation of even 
the barest necessities of life is synonymous 
with further gigantic monetary sacrifices and 
an increase of the National Debt. 

The manifold difficulties agriculture has to 
contend with have, we regret to say, influ- 
enced the harvest of 1920 in an even more 
unfavorable degree than was at first as- 
sumed, and to satisfy the barest demands 
of the populace for bread, flour, fat and 
meat considerably increased imports will be 
necessary for the current year, which, as 
the mark now stands, will swallow up un- 
proportionately large sums. 
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ISSUE FUNCTION TO COMMON- 
WEALTH BANK 


Under provisions of an act approved 
November 30, 1920, the note issue func- 
tion is transferred from the Common- 
wealth treasury of Australia to the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The 


bank is to be reorganized somewhat 
along the lines of the Bank of England, 
with an issue department distinct from 
the banking department. The issue de- 
partment will be controlled by a board 
consisting of four directors appointed 
by the governor general, one of whom 
shall be the governor of the bank, one 
a representative of the secretary of the 
treasury and two outside business men. 
The new Australian notes will be 
similar to Federal Reserve notes o1 the 
United States in that, while issued by 
the Commonwealth Bank, they consti- 
tute an obligation of the Commonwealth 
Government. They differ from Federal 
Reserve notes in that they are legal 
tender. 

Prior to 1910 the bulk of the circula- 
tion in Australia consisted of notes of 
the commercial banks and of metallic 
money. Between 1910 and 1914 com- 
mercial bank notes had decreased to a 
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very small amount, their place being 
taken by Australian notes issued by the 


treasury. During the war the amount 
of coin and bullion in circulation and in 
the hands of the banks decreased con- 
siderably, as the treasury made efforts 
to concentrate the gold in its vaults. 
On the other hand, Australian notes in 
the hands of the commercial banks in- 
creased from about 5 millions in 1914 
to 35 millions in 1920. 


NEW ZEALAND ACTS ON MONEY 
SITUATION 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York was informed by cable re- 
cently that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment had taken extraordinary measures 
to relieve the money situation in that 
country. Following an increase of the 
overdraft rate to 7 per cent. by the 
banks on March 1, legislation was pro- 
posed which would permit the offering 
of public loans at more than the 534 
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per cent. rate hitherto fixed by law. 
Provision has now been made for the 
extension of due dates to May 31 in the 
case of money deposited with local in- 
dividuals, companies and firms otner 
than banks, and the depositary before 
that date may notify depositors that a 
further extension to December 31 is 
required. In the event of such an ex- 
tension being required, however, the 
rate of interest is to be raised one per 
cent. above the rate agreed upon. 

In Australia, where the credit situa- 
tion is also far from normal, no such 
extraordinary measures have been taken. 
The Guaranty was advised by the 
National Bank of Australia, under date 
of December 23, 1920, that a return to 
normal exchange conditions between the 
Australian Commonwealth and London 
was not expected until June of this year, 
and that this expectation was based 
upon the hope of a satisfactory realiza- 
tion on stocks of Australian wool and 
wheat then on hand. 





Finding the Right Bank 


HERE are times when the right banking con- 
nection in New York becomes vital to the 
interests of banks and trust companies in other 


parts of the United States. 


If your interests lie in 


the great New York wholesale district, the Atlantic 
National Bank is the logical connection for you 
because many of its customers are merchants in 


this district. 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 


Through a consolidation of the presi- 
dency banks of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, which have been in business 
since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the Imperial Bank of India has 
been formed. The bank began opera- 
tions January 27 of this year. 

The amalgamation came as the result 
of a law approved on September 19, 
1920. The presidency banks have acted 
as fiscal agents of the government. Their 
business has been rather strictly cir- 
cumseribed geographically and _ they 
were required to carry large cash 
reserves and were prohibited from 
engaging in foreign exchange trans- 
actions. They have acted to a con- 
siderable extent as bankers for the 
exchange banks. Besides the presidency 


banks, amalgamated now into the Im- 
perial Bank of India, which had about 
sixty branches, there are in India forty- 
five branches of exchange banks with 
head offices outside India, whose busi- 
ness is mainly to finance foreign trade 
and to deal in foreign exchange. In 
addition, there are about sixty or 
seventy joint-stock banks with over 150 
branches, doing a local business, and 
subject to a rather high rate of business 
mortality. All told, there are then 
about 250 banks and branches in India, 
situated in about 150 towns, or in about 
20 per cent of the towns having a 
population of 10,000 or zaore. 

The Imperial Bank of India has a 
branch in London, which, however, may 
open accounts for or receive deposits 
only from persons who are or have been 
customers of the Imperial Bank or of 
one of the presidency banks of India. 
The bank’s sales or purchases of bills 
payable outside of India are restricted 
to bills of such banks as the governor 
general in council may approve. These 
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provisions are intended to prevent in- 
terference of the Imperial Bank with 
the business of established banks in 
London. 

The Imperial Bank of India is owned 
by the shareholders of the three amalga- 
mated presidency banks. Although the 
bank is to act as fiscal agent of the 
government and to carry all the govern- 
ment balances, the government will 
not participate in the bank’s profits 
for the first three years, largely 
for the reason that the establishment of 
new branches, which the bank is obliged 
to undertake, will involve for the im- 
mediate future considerable unprofitable 
business. Moreover, the bank is to be 
compensated for its work as fiscal agent 
in connection with the handling of gov- 
ernment securities and coupons. At the 
end of three years the proposed plan 
is to determine on the basis of actual 
experience whether and to what extent 
the government is entitled to participa- 
tion in the bank’s profits. 

The government is represented on 
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the central board of governors of the 
Imperial Bank of India by the con- 
troller of the currency or some other 
officer selected in his place by the gov- 
ernor general and by not more than six 
other persons nominated by the gover- 
nor general. These members may at- 
tend meetings but may not vote. 

The arguments used in favor of the 
creation of the Imperial Bank of India 
were as follows: 


1. That extension of banking facilities in 
India was greatly needed, as it was “use- 
less to educate people into a willingness to 
follow civilized habits as regards keeping 
their money if there are not at hand banking 
facilities for them to do so.” It is pro- 
posed to open within five years, no less than 
100 new branches. 

2. It is true that the presidency banks, 
to a considerable extent, have acted as bank- 
ers for local banks, but this consolidation 
will materially increase their ability to assist 
the other banks through the rediscount of 
domestic bills of exchange, known generally 
as “hundis.” 

3. An amalgamation of the three presi- 
dency banks, together with the establish- 
ment of many new branches, would facilitate 
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the handling of the public debt. So long 
as government securities were held by a 
small number of large investors transac- 
tions in connection with the debt could be 
conducted satisfactorily by a few large 
banks, but with the enormous war expan- 
sion of the debt and its widespread owner- 
ship among the masses of the population 
who have purchased bonds of the Indian 
war loans, it has become necessary to afford 
facilities for cashing coupons, paying off 
maturing obligations, etc., in a large number 
of small communities. 

4, The amalgamation of the three banks 
would make it possible to abolish government 
reserve treasuries by transferring their bus- 
iness to the Imperial Bank. 
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IMPROVED BUSINESS CONDI- 
TIONS FORECAST 


Prospects of improved trade condi- 
tions at an early period, and promises 
of government protection for native in- 
dustries foreshadowed by election 


speeches, have occasioned a more opti- 
mistic undercurrent in South African 
business than has been evidenced for 
some time. According to cabled reports 
covering business conditions in South 
Africa to R. E. Saunders, New York 
agent for the National Bank of South 
Africa, 10 Wall Street, while the gen- 
eral situation in the Union is far from 
normal, business men generally regard 
it as far less critical than expected. 

“Although it is difficult to cite any 
tangible improvement,’ the report to 
Mr. Saunders states, “an optimistic un- 
dercurrent is evidenced, and prospects 
of trade improving within a measurable 
period appear more promising. A dis- 
quieting feature is the drop in the gold 
premium, which is causing some con- 
cern, owing to its probable effect upon 
the low grade mines.” 

The employment situation, which has 
been difficult for some months, is said 
to have become considerably worse, al- 
though many local manufacturers are 
showing less reluctance in engaging new 
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hands, owing to their interpreting cer- 
tain government election speeches as 
foreshadowing a policy of protection 
for some industries. 

Many influencing factors, natural as 
well as economic, have tended to make 
the South African business situation 
more than usually difficult, among them 
being the severe drought in the Western 
Transvaal and parts of the Orange Free 
State and the Cape Province, which has 
practically paralyzed the farming in- 
dustry. The superintendent of labor, 
after touring the stricken areas, states 
that distress is generally prevalent. 
This, together with the slump in the 
value of diamonds which has caused 
many diggers to abandon their claims, 
has tended to complicate the labor situa- 
tion. 

There has also been a_ wholesale 
dumping of commodities from overseas, 
states the report, especially in boots 
and shoes, which has continued for 
some months past without cessation, and 
which has acted detrimentally to the 
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leather trade. It is estimated that as 
a result practically 90 per cent. of the 
leather operatives are idle. A special 
committee of the ‘government advisory 
board is now investigating the matter. 

Arrivals of merchandise continue to 
be heavy and stocks of soft goods, 
calicoes, Manchester goods, clothing, 
hosiery, woolens, drapery, and fancy 
goods are being sold at auction. Con- 
siderable quantities of German hollow- 
ware are entering the markets, being 
evidently speculative cargoes consisting 
of galvanized buckets, enamel and alu- 
minum ware, which are being auctioned 
at below landed costs. 

In the various commodity markets 
trade is quiet. The iron and engineer- 
ing shops report very few orders on 
hand. In the piping and metal lines 
business is quiet, and the mines have 
adopted a cautious policy of buying only 
for their immediate needs. 

Orders for electrical goods are not 
plentiful and business is slack, though 
there is a continued shortage of half 
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watt lamps. American makes which 
have arrived recently are said to have 
proved unsuitable for the shops. Elec- 
trical material is arriving well, how- 
ever, and prices show a slight receding 
tendency, a reduction of 5 per cent. 
being made in some instances. 

While the market for agricultural ma- 
chinery is practically at a standstill, due 
to the fact that many of the farmers 
have lost their purchasing power owing 
to the drought, there is an unprecedent- 
ed demand for spare parts. 

Advices from Durban state that con- 
siderable recent improvement has been 
evidenced in the wool market. Competi- 
tion is erratic, but more general owing 
to the entry into the market of Brad- 
ford buyers. There has also been a 
number of inquiries from American and 
Japanese sources, subject to early ship- 
ments. 

Despite the unfavorable conditions in 
the market recently, imports into the 
Union during the eleven months to No- 
vember, 1920, show a large increase 


over the preceding year. In several in- 
stances increases of more than 400 per 
cent. have been noted, especially in 
foodstuffs and beverages, wheat, flour, 
coffee and whiskey. Cotton goods in- 
creased 100 per cent. and boots and 
shoes, iron, steel and manufacturing ma- 
chinery showed an equal advance in 
value. 

In Rhodesia, trade is reported as gen- 
erally quiet, but the tobacco crop prom- 
ises favorably. In the South-West Pro- 
tectorate, trade is dull, but numerous 
applications are being made for farms 
advertised for settlement purposes. 
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SWEDISH BANK REPORTS 


Wermlands Enskilda Bank of Karl- 
stad, Sweden, reports net profits of 
6,547,000 kroner for 1920, and the 
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Judgment based on facts 


The difficult period of readjustment through 
which we have been passing has its reflection in 
our business relations abroad. The slump in our 
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board of directors has proposed a divi- 
dend of 22 per cent. One million kroner 
has been added to special reserve, and 
the bank’s capital and surplus now to- 
tals more than 52,000,000 kroner. 

Nordiska Handelsbanken, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, reports net profits of 
6,493,000 kroner for 1920, and present 
capital and surplus of 72,000,000 
kroner. 

Deposits of Malareprovinsernas 
Bank, Stockholm, are 323,000,000 
kroner, and total resources are 434,- 
970,000. Net profits last year were 
5,667,000 kroner. 


NO DANISH ACTION ON EX- 
CHANGE EXPECTED 


According to advices from the Scan- 
dinavian representative of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York, it is alto- 
gether unlikely that Denmark will adopt 
any extensive protective measures to 
effect an improvement in the country’s 
balance of trade and the consequent 


position of Danish exchange. In a re- 


cent public address Prime Minister 
Neergaard opposed the establishment of 
added import restrictions and other de- 
mands of Danish industry. The gov- 
ernment, he said, would not agree to 
any measures that would hamper foreign 
trade or tend to halt the present decline 
in prices. 


NORWEGIAN VIEW OF INDUS- 
TRIAL PROSPECTS 


In a review of industrial conditions 
in Norway during 1920 and of the im- 
mediate prospects, Farmand, the lead- 
ing Norwegian trade journal, concludes: 

“Generally speaking, the leading 
manufacturing industries of Norway at 
present find themselves under a spell 
of decline and inactivity which is being 
regretted far beyond the industrial 
community proper. 

“The only bright spot is that the 
present situation is a necessary transi- 
tory stage in the process of readjust- 
ment as to prices, wages and cost of 
production, without which it is impos- 
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a century. 


JOSEPH McCURRACH, Agent 
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sible to establish our economic life on a 
sound and reliable basis.” 





Far East 








CHINESE CONSORTIUM AP- 
PROVED BY U.S. 


Secretary of State Hughes has made 
public a letter which he sent recently 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. informing them 
of the approval by the Government of 
the international consortium for financ- 
ing China. The project had been ap- 
proved by the Wilson Administration. 

The letter of Mr. Hughes was ad- 
dressed to J. P. Morgan & Co. as one 
of the American group of bankers in 
the consortium project, the other Ameri- 
can members being Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the National City Bank, Chase National 
Bank and Guaranty Trust Company of 
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New York, the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Company of 
Chicago and Lee, Higginson & Co. of 
Boston. 

At the same time there were made 
public the principal notes and docu- 
ments exchanged between the interested 
governments and banking groups con- 
cerning the consortium, as well as the 
text of the agreement, signed by the 
banking groups representing the United 
States, England, France and Japan. 

These documents, which were also 
released for simultaneous publication in 
Washington, London, Paris and Tokio, 
show that the Japanese government did 
not give its assent to the consortium 
until after a long exchange of notes and 
memoranda with the British and Ameri- 
can governments over the Japanese con- 
tention that Manchuria and eastern in- 
ner Mongolia should be excluded from 
the scope of the consortium. 

The American and British govern- 
ments opposed this and insisted that 
the claims of Japan could not be recon- 
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ciled with maintenance of the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of China, 
which Japan had pledged itself to ob- 
serve. 

Japan’s proposed reservations in 
favor of exclusion of Manchuria and 
eastern inner Mongolia from the scope 
of the consortium were regarded by the 
British and American governments as 
an attempt to introduce political pre- 
tensions in a project which the British, 
French and American governments and 
their banking groups had treated in a 
self-denying spirit with the purpose of 
eliminating what Secretary Lansing 
characterized as “complicated political 
motives.” 

Secretary Hughes’ letter to the Amer- 
ican group was as follows: 


March 23, 1921. 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., for the Ameri- 
can group, 23 Wall Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: I have received the letter of 
March 10, 1921, in which you request that 
I advise you whether the policy of the de- 
partment of state, in encouraging American 


interests in the assistance of China through 
the operations of the international consor- 
tium, is in accordance with my views and, 
therefore, receives my approval; and in 
which you state that the operations of the 
consortium are in no way designed to inter- 
fere with the private initiative of our na- 
tionals or those of any other country, that 
it does not propose to undertake any mer- 
cantile, industrial or banking projects, but 
plans only to help China in the establishment 
of her great public utilities such as the 
building of her railways, canals, &c., thereby 
assisting in stabilizing China economically 
and financially, and making that field a safer 
one for the initiative of our citizens in priv- 
ate enterprises in commerce, industry, &c. 
In reply I am happy to advise you that 
the principle of this co-operative effort for 
the assistance of China has the approval of 
this Government, which is hopeful that the 
consortium constituted for this purpose will 
be effective in assisting the Chinese people 
in their efforts toward a greater unity and 
stability and in affording to individual enter- 
prises of all nationalities equality of com- 
mercial and industrial opportunity and a 
wider field of activity in the economic devel- 
opment of China. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Cuartes E. Hucues. 


S11 
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NATIONAL DEBT OF JAPAN 


A statement on the Japanese national 
debt at the close of 1920 was issued by 
the Far Eastern division of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce re- 
cently, as follows: 


The national debt of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment at the close of 1920 amounted to 
3,678,255,883 yen, according to the January 
issue of the monthly circular of the Yoko- 
hama and Tokio Foreign Board of Trade. 
Of this amount internal loans amounted to 
1,686,744,851 yen, foreign loans 1,428,293.53 
yen, special treasury bills 533,217,500 yen, 
and finance department certificates 30,000,- 
000 yen. 

The sterling debentures of the South 
Manchurian Railway Company, Ltd., were 
all issued in December, 1920, and of the 
5 per cent. exchequer bonds, under internal 
loans, 49,296,025 yen were issued last De- 
cember. 
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AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE SOVIETS 


The success of any plan for the re- 
sumption of trade with Russia, by any 
country and on whatsoever basis, is con- 
ditional on the realization of various 
representations which have been made 
by the Soviet government, according to 
the current issue of American Goods and 
Foreign Markets, the international 
trade survey of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. If the Rus- 
sians have put their government on a 
sane basis; if that government repre- 
sents a majority of the people and is 
willing to live up to its obligations, 
there can be no question but that the 
United States, or any other country 
now inactive in that great potential 
market, should proceed with negotia- 
tions for re-establishing trade relations, 
the bank says. Without the fulfillment 
of these conditions, Russia’s foreign 
commerce is doomed to prolonged stag- 
nation. 

The survey continues, in part: 


“In replying negatively to the recent 
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Soviet proposals, Secretary of State 
Hughes has wisely declared this coun- 
try’s sympathetic attitude toward the 
plight of the Russian people and has 
left the whole question open to further 
negotiation. He has clearly expressed 
this country’s desire ‘to have convincing 
evidence’ of the consummation of any 
contemplated changes in the economic 
system of Russia, and at the same time 
has rightly emphasized that ‘until this 
evidence is supplied, this government is 
unable to perceive that there is any 
proper basis for considering trade re- 
lations.” The conditions set forth in the 
reply are in the best interest of the 
Russian people, and if the appeal could 
be disseminated among the mass of these 
whom the Bolshevist government claims 
to represent, there would be a far 
brighter prospect for getting at the root 
of ‘the present causes of progressive 
impoverishment.’ ” 


AMERICAN GOODS LEAD IN 
RUSSIAN TRADE 


Despite the new trade agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Soviet Russia, 
the largest proportion of the extremely 
small amount of goods entering Russia 
through Esthonia continues to be of 
American origin, according to a recent 
Associated Press dispatch from Reval. 

One freighter in that port recently 
unloaded 100,000 pairs of American 
shoes and a quantity of leather for ship- 
ment into Russia, while another Ameri- 
can steamer similarly laden has arrived 
there. These deals were negotiated by 
the Robert Dollar concern some months 
ago. 

Reval has been considered the most 
important port of Russian imports, but 
the official statistics published by the 
Esthonian government show that only 
15,569 tons of goods were in transit to 
Russia through Esthonia from Reval 
from January 1 to March 31, or about 
five or six average shiploads. The ship- 
ments included 3,528 tons of agricul- 
tural machinery, 2,826 tons of textiles 
and footwear, 1,458 tons of miscellane- 
ous machinery, 620 tons of leather and 
492 tons of drugs. 
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The docks at Reval are still con- 
gested with shipments of machinery, 
some of which are held up for lack of 
railway transport, and others because 
of reported financial hitches after their 
arrival. 

No Russian goods were exported 
through Esthonia during the first three 
months of the present year. 

The latest issue of Economic Life, 
published in Soviet Russia, says that 
in February Russia imported 1,401,250 
poods (about 25,271 tons) of all com- 
modities, of which 1,261,000 poods were 
coal from the United States going to 
Archangel and Murmansk. The exports, 
it is stated by the same publication, 
were only 132,575 poods (about 2,386 
tons), including lumber to England and 
flax to Letvia. 

There recently has been a consider- 
able decrease in the number of Ameri- 
can and English tradesmen in Reval. 





Mexico 











MEXICAN TRADE POSSI- 
BILITIES 


That a new understanding must be 
reached between American exporters 
and Mexican buyers was the opinion 
expressed in a report made public re- 
cently by the Irving National Bank of 
New York from Joseph W. Rowe, its 
representative in Mexico City. 

Americans were cautioned that the 
abnormal conditions which have ruled 
for the last few years cannot continue 
to dictate our commercial policy, and 
that a sound and mutually fair credit 
arrangement must be made. The United 
States merchant or manufacturer, Mr. 
Rowe wrote, should treat Mexico as a 
permanent domestic market and become 
familiar with local credit requirements, 
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The Summer Vacation Season Is Here! 

Every bank has a guardian interest in the vaca- 
tions of its patrons; and may have a profitable 
service interest in the personal vacation of its 
community—week-ends or months. Not where 
people go, here or abroad, or their method of 
travel; but how their traveling money is made 
most convenient and safe-guarded. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Answer the Question 


No need to explain to a Bank the convenience 
and money-safety value of these Cheques. 
Thirty years’ test by the American Express 
Company’s world organization has established 
their most practical uses under all conditions in 
all lands. Enough to explain the demand which 
travelers will make on Banks throughout the 
country for these Cheques; and to assure these 
Banks of our desire to serve them in their Guar- 
dian service to Travelers. 

Through the medium of advertising in national 
publications, 20,000,000 people a month, every 
month of the vacation season, will read of the 
advantages of American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 

A display line in each advertisement:—‘‘Buy 
them at Banks” will send the great bulk of 
travelers for pleasure or business to the Banks 
seiling these Cheques. 

In fairness to these applicants give them Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques, the safest and 
best travel funds:—Dollar Cheques, acceptable 
the world over; the only Sterling and French 
Franc Cheques; and our Letters of Credit, con- 
vertible abroad into Travelers Cheques without 
extra cost. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. ~ 
Ninth & Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
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so as to grant such terms as the busi- 
ness rating of the purchaser justified. 

If the buyer in Mexico must pay for 
American goods sixty or ninety days 
before he receives them, the report said, 
and then must give sixty or ninety days’ 
credit to the domestic purchaser, it was 
obvious that he would prefer the easier 
terms which European competitors offer 
him, and the United States would be in 
danger of losing this rich and promising 
market. 

Four distinct causes have combined to 
create present conditions in Mexico, Mr. 
Rowe explained—the long period of in- 
ternal warfare, the war in Europe, 
transportation difficulties and the terms 
on which goods must be sold in domes- 
tic transactions. Until General Car- 
ranza began his campaign to oust Vic- 
toriano Huerta from the dictatorship, 
revolutionary activities had had little 
effect on the nation’s foreign commerce. 
A great part of the country’s needs had 
been supplied by European firms, which 
sold on long-term credits and frequently 
granted time extensions. 

The Mexican merchant sells only a 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


= RESOURCES 


over 


$ 41,000,000 


small portion of his imported goods for 
cash, the report continued. Usually, 
when he ships to his customers he mails 
a bill which apparently makes the sale 
a cash transaction. In reality, the sale 
is made on open account. The average 
time granted is sixty days, which means 
—when delays due to slow mails and 
other causes are taken into account— 
that payment is made in about ninety 
days. As a rule, a draft is attached to 
the documents only when the purchaser 
is not considered a first-class risk. 





Philippine Islands 











TRADE INCREASED IN 1920 


The foreign trade of the Philippine 
Islands in 1920 amounted to $300,562,- 
138.00, an increase of about $64,000,000 
over that of 1919. These figures are 
the highest in the history of Philippine 
commerce and were attained in spite of 
the premium on the American dollar, 
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NATIONAL BANK OF GUBA 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) 


HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 


W. A. MERCHANT, President 


JOSE LOPEZ RODRIGU EZ—M. ESCOBAR—V. VIDAL—Vice-Presidents 
Cc. M. SOTOLONGO, Cashier 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits - $15,447,220.18 
Assets in Cuba - : : - $238,809,410.20 
125 Branches and Agencies on the Island I 


2 - in Spain (Madrid- Barcelona) 
Member American Bankers Association 


Sole Depositary and Fiscal Agent of the Government of Cuba 4. 


Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 


ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 


BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK 
34 WALL STREET 























which ranged from 3 per cent. to 12 per 
cent. during the year. 

The total imports amounted to $149,- 
438,282.50, and the exports, $151,123,- 
855.50. In 1919 the imports and ex- 
ports were valued at $118,639,052.00 
and $113,117,826.00 respectively. The 
United States contributed 62 per cent., 
or $92,289,778.00, of the imports, and 
absorbed 69 per cent., or $105,216,- 
262.50, of the exports. 

The biggest item in the year’s export 
trade was cane sugar, which was valued 
at $49,619,260.00, of which $39,348,- 
934.50 worth was consumed by the 
United States. Next to sugar was 
Manila hemp, with a total of $35,- 
862,000.00, of which $20,614,026.00 
went to the United States. Also, the 
United States absorbed practically all 
the coconut oil shipped from the Philip- 
pines, amounting to $23,268,886.50, and 
$10,546,303.50 of the cigar exports 
valued at $12,721,138.00. 

Significant increases were registered 
in the import trade. The total value of 
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the automobile imports was $7,460,- 
683.00, compared to $4,802,324.50 for 
the year 1919. Cotton and manufac- 
tures totaled $10,117,182.50, as against 
$7,409,135.00 for 1919. The imports 
of iron and steel products amounted to 
$21,879,602.00, representing a decrease 
of $487,985.00- from that of 1919. 
Wheat flour importation was $4,721,- 
076.00, an increase of $256,493.00 over 
that of 1919. 
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TWO CUBAN BANKS TO BE 
REORGANIZED 


The great drop in the price of sugar 
with the consequent financial stringency 
in Cuba has resulted in the suspension 
of payments by the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba. Both this bank and the Banco 
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Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on all the 
principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 
Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 








Lendon: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Spain: Banco Hispano Americano Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

San Francisco: Wells Farge Nevada Nat’! Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! 
Bank Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 


anty Trust Company and The Equitable - aaa Ltd., and Sumitome Bank, 
Ltd. 





Espanol de la Isla de Cuba are to be_ taken place. I am fully confident that 
reorganized, it is reported. should the necessary resources be ob- 

Dr. Ramon G. Mendoza, first vice- tained the bank could pull out of this 
president of the Banco Nacional de_ difficulty and repay within a reason- 
Cuba, who visited New York recently, able period of time, depending largely 
had the following to say with regard to on the price of sugar during the next 
the suspension: two years. 

“The bank was compelled to suspend “The Banco Nacional de Cuba has re- 
payment because it has vast amounts cently been reorganized. The best ele- 
of moneys loaned out to sugar planters ment volunteered to render assistance by 
and there is no market for sugar. The lending their names, influence and pres- 
bank is deprived of money from that tige toward preserving the bank as a 
source. Also all credits and collections Cuban corporation. 
are being paid very slowly because the “T have full confidence that the Banco 
debtors, mostly sugar planters or people Nacional will survive the present vicis- 
who have business with them, have no __ situdes and will come out victorious.” 
means of converting their sugar into The Bank of Cuba in New York, at 
money. 36 Wall Street, is to be liquidated. It 

“The bank is in a very strong posi- is closely affiliated with the Banco Na- 
tion and it has only been the deficiency cional de Cuba. The deposits of the 
of currency which has caused the bank are reported to be covered by al- 
trouble. Our institution has over $30,- most double their amount in cash, loans 
000,000 of mortgages, bonds and assets and discounts. 
which it could use as collateral, and had Reorganization of the Banco Espanol 
the necessary funds been available this de la Isla de Cuba at Havana is pro- 
most adverse event would not have ceeding, according to a recent cable to 
6 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 
modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 
fully furnished upon request. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 
ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 





We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bancy, faternacional 


le Cuba 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - 


E. ROSS purr. Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 
FOLLETT HOLT. Esa., M. Inst. C.E 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 


BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: 


Cordoba, Parana. 


Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 








London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


DIRECTORS. 


BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANE, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
BRAZIL :—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY :—Montevideo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 
ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, 
Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Booa, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
Calle B.de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta. 
COLOMBIA:—Bogota. PARAGUAY :— Asuncion. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. x. rossrs, scant. 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


($5=-£1.) 
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ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
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the Journal of Commerce at New York. 
This bank, one of the largest in the 
island, was one of the three affected 
by the moratorium in Cuba. 

Plans are said to call for increasing 
the capital to $40,000,000. It is re- 
ported that two New York and two 
London banks are interested in the re- 
organization and may take some of the 
stock. Senor Amadeo Alvarez Garcia, 
who controls the Banco Gijon Espana 
and Hispano-Americano at Madrid, 
Spain, was recently in Cuba working 
with Senor Jose Marimon, president of 
the Banco Espanol de la Isla de Cuba, 
on reorganization plans. The Spanish 
bank also is expected to subscribe for 
a substantial amount of shares in the 
reorganized bank. The Spanish and 
Cuban bank presidents have left Cuba 
for New York and are expected to visit 
London in the interests of the reorgan- 
ization. 

A Cuban commercial 
Mercurio Diario 


newspaper, 
Comercial, has an- 


nounced that the name of the reorgan- 





ized bank probably will be Banco Es- 
panol de las Americas. 


POLITICAL SITUATION 
CRITICAL 


The excitement growing out of the 
presidential election in Cuba seems to 
have abated little. The defeated Lib- 
eral candidate, Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez, 
whose followers for the most part did 
not vote at the special election held 
under the supervision of Gen. Enoch 
Crowder, special representative of the 
United States, has paid a visit to Wash- 
ington to urge a new election under an 
American provisional government, if 
necessary. He charges that Liberal 
voters were disfranchised and that his 
successful rival, Alfredo Zayas, was in- 
sured election by a military conspiracy. 

Early in April, when the Cuban 
House of Representatives met to pro- 
claim the election of the new president, 
a quorum was not present, owing to the 
failure of the Liberal members to ap- 
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pear. With the term of President Meno- 
cal ending in May, some action will have 
to be taken soon to insure the con- 
tinuance of a constitutional government. 

Despite the political turmoil, eco- 
nomic observers appear hopeful of a 
weathering of the recent financial storm 
by the island republic. 


x 


International Banking Notes 


\s the result of the overhauling of its 
finances, the Hungarian government has 
made the crown worth 214 Austrian crowns. 
Hungary, the finance minister explains, has 
bank notes without funds 
The expenditures, for the 


ceased to issue 


to back them. 
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first time in many years, have been covered 
by the revenue. The monthly deficit last 
year was about 800,000,000 crowns. 


© 


The last annual statement of the Credit 
Commercial de France reflects the soundness 
of the French banking situation. As pointed 
out by the bank’s New York representative, 
Maurice Trembley, 52 Broadway, “a com- 
parison of the bank’s quick assets with its 
current or sight liabilities shows a condition 
of 100 per cent. liquidity which we proudly 
maintain in spite of the trying business con- 
ditions through which the world is passing.” 

The quick assets, the statement shows, 
total 1,149,687,838.12 francs while the cur- 
rent liabilities are 1,110,024,707.05 francs. 

Following is the balance sheet of this 
bank as of December 31, 1920: 


ASSETS 


QUICK 


Cash on hand, in Bank of France and with French Treasury 


Balance in banks 


Bills, drafts, etce., and national defense notes 


Coupons 


TIME 


National defense notes (more than three months) 


Bills, drafts, ete. (outstanding paper) 
I oans on securities 

Current accounts 

Current accounts, secured 
Acceptances 


Foreign exchange guaranteed (as per contra) 


Various securities 
Participations 
Real estate 
Sundry assets 


Capital stock 

Legal reserve fund 

Surplus special reserve fund 
Extraordinary reserve fund 


Frances 
97,497 ,916.05 
112,850,004.09 


Centimes 
210,347,920.14 
932,307,303.22 

7,032,614.76 


1,149,687,838.12 


ASSETS 


3,392,083.00 
30,434,555.79 
7,129,231.05 
197,171,245.85 
183,899,142.81 
9,149,407.10 
$7,506,073.74 
4,506,984.81 
2,640,728.98 
13,168,360.62 
11,480,188.06 


1,700,165,839.93 


120,000,000.00 
3,128,132.50 
3,128,132.50 
20,862,798.97 
27,119,063.97 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Current accounts and correspondents (sight dep.) 


TIME 
Deposits 
Acceptances 


Foreign exchange, guaranteed (as per contra) 


Sundry liabilities 
Profit and Loss 
Profits for the year 


Amount carried forward from previous year 


1,110,024,707.05 


LIABILITIES 


308,163,198.34 

9,149,407.10 

87,506,073.74 

24,997,671.73 
143,261.65 
13,062,456.35 

13,205,718.00 

1,700,165,839.93 
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Aordisk Bankinstitut Ys 


Christiania, Norway 
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The American Express Company recently 
organized a foreign trade service designed 
to aid the American manufacturer with sur- 
plus stocks to find a market abroad with- 
out being unduly hampered by the fluctua- 
tions of exchange or restrictions of credit. 
The goods are taken abroad for spot deliv- 
ery, being delivered from foreign warehouses 
to buyers on such terms as may be stipu- 
lated. The company believes that this serv- 
ice will greatly stimulate sales throughout 
foreign countries, for it will permit manu- 
facturers to have their goods on the spot 
without running any credit risk since the 
goods can be sold for cash. Until delivery 
is made they are under the shipper’s control. 
The express company receives the goods on 
consignment at New York, makes arrange- 
ments for ocean shipment, insurance, passing 
the goods through customs at destinations 
and delivery to and insurance in warehouses. 


© 


The British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce, chartered by the London Board of 
Trade and designed to operate in 
with the American Chamber of 
merce in London, has opened temporary 
offices at 165 Broadway. Other offices will 
be opened in leading cities throughout the 
country arrangements are 
pleted. 


accord 
Com- 


as soon as com- 
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Ac- 
under 


The Foreign and Domestic Bankers’ 
ceptance Corporation, incorporated 
the laws of Massachusetts, is being orga- 
nized, with an authorized capitalization of 
*2,000,000, divided into $1,000,000 cumula- 
tive and participating Class A stock in 
10,000 shares, par value $100 each, fully 
paid and non-assessable, and $1,000,000 Class 
B stock, 10,000 shares. Reginald H. Ward, 
president of the Ward Investment Corpo- 


Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 


ee 


ration and of R. H. Ward & Co., is president 
of the new company. 


© 


The National Foreign Trade Convention 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 4, 5, 
6 and 7. A thorough discussion will be 
given of the foreign trade problem of the 
United States by a large number of bankers 
and business men. 


© 


The condensed statement of condition of 
Banco Popular de Economias y Prestamos 
of San Juan, Porto Rico, for December 31, 
1920, is as follows: 


RESOURCES 
Sf ek eee 
a. ek ee 
United States bonds 
Amount loaned on col- 
lateral ... oe 
Amount loaned on ‘pe r 
personal securities. . 5! 


. $128,496.88 
32,877.49 


Amount loaned on real estate... . 
Real estate 

Furniture and fixtures..... 
Sundry assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock paid in eash...... : 

Surplus fund 108,000.00 

Amount due depositors.......... 847.811.40 

Dividends unpaid 83.00 

Sundry liabilities 12,091.95 

Profits and loss (all expenses de- 
ducted) 


100,000.00 


55.161.18 


03,147.53 


The Columbia Trust Company has 
published a study entitled “The Foreign 
Exchange Problem,” prepared by S. Stern, 
one of its vice-presidents. It tells the story 
of the foreign exchanges during the last six 
years, outlining the factors which caused the 
heavy upward and downward swings and 
detailing the effect on the business both 
of the American and European exporters 


just 
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and importers in the various parts of the 
world. It also discusses ways and means 
by which possibly a stabilization of the ex- 
changes might be arrived at, and by which 
ultimately perhaps, a restoration might take 
place. The booklet is illustrated by charts 
and tables. 


(0) 


The balance sheet of Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and 
the Hague, Holland, for December 31, 1920, 
and the profit and loss account for the same 
date, were as follows: 


the year ended March 31 amounted to £382,- 
000, including the balance of £43,000 brought 
forward, after providing for all doubtful 
accounts. At the annual meeting to be held 
in Pretoria on June 29, the directors will 
recommend a dividend of 8 per cent. for the 
year. 


© 


_ A cablegram from Willing Spencer, 
chargé d’affaires at Tegucigalpa, states that 
the Honduras Government had prohibited 
the importation of silver coinage, except 
that of the United States, from March 15. 


ASSETS 


Available funds: 
Cash in hand 
Bills receivable: 
Inland 

Foreign 


and 


Cash at 


Investments 
Advances on 
Advances i 

Inland ... 

Foreign 


Liability of customers on guarantees as per contra 


Participation in syndicates. ............eceeeeee: 


Bank premises .. 
Invested pension fund 


Capital paid 
Reserve funds 
Extra reserve 
Bills payable: 
Accepted 
Advised 


up in 


Advances on stocks and 
Current accounts: 
Inland 

Foreign 

Deposits 


Guarantees 


Balance of 
Pension fund 
Dividend 1920 


Balance carried forward to 1921 


ITN 0:0.5 bias oe 1a eid We 046: Sao eae ee 


36,847,486.22 45 


fF 301,503,683.31 
2,092.33 


"919,716.91 


F 196,190,608.75 
41,113,761.81 304,370.56 

f 44,728,495.79 

"720,000.00 

,202,110.90 


144,732.01 


5,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
,000,000.00 


2,216,501.12 


364,500.00 


643,194.19 


6,960.43 
482,980.66 
,500,000.00 

930,595.61 


.144,732.01 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, DECEMBER 3ist, 1920 
DEBIT 


Working expenses 
Written off on premises 
Net profit 

To be divided as follows: 
Transferred to reserve fund.. 
BERET POROTVO occas. 
Dividend 12 per cent... 
Tax on ea 
Tantiemes and bonuses.... 
Balance carried forward 


1919 
foreign 


from 
and 


Brought forward 
Profit on interest 
Commission 


Stocks and participation i 


The New York agency of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd. has received 
a cable dispatch from the headquarters of 
the bank advising that the net profits for 


, 406,702.19 
003,995.87 


,175,324.13 


5,000,000.00 
000,000.00 
500,000.00 
678,750.00 


f 29,586,022.19 


The free exportation of these coins is per- 
mitted. The dispatch adds that a law, ef- 
fective March 16, requires the payment of 
customs duties half in American currency 
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at the rate of one dollar for two silver 
pesos. The government will withdraw from 
circulation all currency silver coins except 
those of the United States. These laws in- 
dicated a continied tendency to adopt 
American currency as the basis of the Hon- 
duran monetary system, and they are ex- 
pected to lead to the establisliment of a 
sound condition in a short time. Local cur- 
rency is now received generally in Honduras 
at the rate of two pesos for one dollar, 
except on the north coast and in certain 
parts of western Honduras. 
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The fifty-second half-yearly report of the 
Punjab National Bank, Lahore, India, for 
the period ending December 31, 1920, shows 
profits after meeting fixed charges, of Rs 
4,51,018-11-8. Before declaring the net prof- 
it, the directors wrote off bad and doubtful 
debts amounting to Rs 44,205-0-1; declared 
a bonus to the staff of Rs 26,768-1-6 (being 
the sum of two separate bonuses in the two 
half-years), and wrote off on account of 
depreciation of government paper and other 
securities, Rs 2,49,012-0-0. The net profit, 
therefore, after deducting the above items, 
was Rs 1,31,033-10-1. After adding to this 


Rs _ 15,360-1-5 brought forward from the 
preceding half-year, there was available for 
distribution, Rs 1,46,393-11-0, which was dis- 
posed of as follows: 


Final dividend at 14 per cent. per 

cent per annum free from in- 

CHG GE ccccesccnnasescsans 1,16,431-10-5 
Balance carried forward to next 


half-year’s account 29,962- 1-1 


Paid-up capital on December 31, 1920, was 
Rs 18,33,254; deposits, Rs 3,09,25,065; in- 
vestments, Rs 2,74,00,986; gross income, Rs 
13,49,142; net income, Rs 3,59,739, and work- 
ing capital, Rs 3,69,82,670, all showing sub- 
stantial advances over the figures of a year 
and six months before. 


0} 


Aristide Blank, director of the Banca 
Marmorosch of Bucharest, Rumania, who 
has been in the United States four months 
establishing branches of his bank in New 
York and other American cities, left re- 
cently for Paris, where he will inspect the 
branch of the company before proceeding to 
Bucharest. Arthur Zentler, executive dele- 
gate, and M. Kogalniceanu and I. Heigler, 
managing directors, will remain in charge 
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of the work in this country. Their head- 
quarters are at the New York office, 33 
Broadway. 


© 


Announcement was made recently by 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, of the fusion with it 
of the business of Fox, Fowler & Co. This 
amalgamation, the bank states, is of historic 
interest, as it marks the passing of the last 
English bank having the right to issue its 


own notes. The right is not of much prac- 


tical importance now, the limit of issue be- 


ay 


Home Savings Bureaus 


HE establishment of a department 

of home savings has been an- 
nounced by the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the state of New York to oper- 
ate through the one hundred and forty- 
two member banks of the Association 
for the assistance and encouragement of 
citizens of the state who are struggling 
with questions of household economy, 
and with this comes the formation of 
the most unique training class in the 
history of savings institutions in the 
world. 

Twelve young business women of 
New York State, all highly trained in 
various branches of welfare work, and 
prominently identified with business in- 
terests, met recently in New York to 
prepare for the conduct of home sav- 
ings bureaus in savings banks through- 
out the state, and in other sections of 
the nation. 

It has been planned to conduct 
classes weekly under the directorship of 
Mrs. Porter Elizabeth Ritchey, who has 
been selected by the Savings Banks As- 
sociation to organize all branches of 
the home savings work. A study will 
be made of food, rent, cloth'ng, and all 
expenditures which form a part of the 
national thrift problem, to the end that 
the Association may render expert ad- 
vice through trained directors, bulle- 
tins and other media. to savings banks 
depositors. and all others who are inter- 
ested in “making ends meet.” 
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ing only a little more than £6,500. The 
sphere of influence of Fox, Fowler & Co. 
was Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, and the 
firm had fifty-five branches and agencies. 
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The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Egypt, with headquarters at Alexandria, has 
been formed by business men of Alexandria 
and Cairo, according to information received 
by the foreign commerce department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Already a series of experiment sta- 
tions have been established in savings 
banks in various sections. These are 
presided over by Mrs. Ritchey, who 
gives personal advice to depositors, dis- 
tributes budget leaflets, and other ma- 
terial bearing on the family or personal 
expenses. 

The Association contemplates 
close cooperation with the Americaniza- 
tion forces of the state, and will issue 
material in a combination of English 
and foreign languages when necessary. 

Mrs. Ritchey, who comes to the As- 
sociation with a wealth of experience 
in organization and home savings work 
throughout the United States. said 
apropos of the new venture here: “I 
should say that the savings banks had a 
wonderful opportunity to serve the pub 
lic in the great thrift movement by in- 
stalling bureaus wherever possible for 
consultation and distribution of material 
relative to income problems. It is 
astonishing how few people really use 
any system in handling their own 
money, though they may be very sys- 
tematic with the funds of their 
plovers. The average American spends 
first, and saves only if he has anvthing 
left. I believe that a practical budget, 
easv of comprehension, and applicable 
to the individual income would be of 
benefit, and it is this kind of material 
we hope to issue through every savings 
bank in New York state. ” 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Bank and Foreign Exchange - Audits and Systems 


Income Tax 


23 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Southern Bldg. 82 State Street 


Washington, D. C. Albany, N. Y. 
— 

Banx audits require a specialized 
knowledge that comes only from long expe- 
rience. We are in an unusually advanta- 
geous position not only to make bank 


audits but to perform all of the functions 
of financial and commercial accountancy. 


New York Telephone— Vanderbilt 1908 
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Side View, Seaboard National Bank, New York 


THE bank building represented in the above illus- 
tration was unanimously awarded first prize by a 
committee representing the Down Town League as 
the best building erected in down-town New York 
during the year 1920. It is one of many fine banking 
structures recently designed by an organization whose 
experience and skill are at your service. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 





The Union National 


HE new Union National Bank, 

i “Where Arch Street Crosses 

Third in Philadelphia,’ is a 
credit to the banking industry and a 
credit to the city of Philadelphia. 

The Union National Bank was 
founded in 1858. It thrived through- 
out the unsettled times of the Civil War 
and the period of readjustment which 
followed. In those days Third Street 
was practically the center of commer- 
cial Philadelphia, and this territory was 
served by a number of banks. 

In 1907 the present building was 
erected. The year following the Union 
National Bank purchased the business 
and assets of the Consolidated National 
Bank, at 331 North Third street. In 
1916 it took over the business of the 
Manufacturers National Bank at 27 
North Third street, leaving it prac- 
tically alone for the furnishing of bank- 
ing service in this vicinity. 

The expansion of commercial Phila- 
toward and beyond Broad 


delphia 
street has had little effect upon the de- 
velopment of business in the neighbor- 
hood of Third and Arch streets, as is 
evidenced by the growth in the business 


career of the Union National Bank, 
especially since 
1915. 

Back in 1915 the 
officers and directors 
of the Union Na- 
tional Bank little 
felt that their build- 
ing would be insuffi- 
ciently large to per- 
mit of a normal or 
even a rapid 
growth. In _ those 
days they had no 
idea that deposits 
and business would 
increase from ap- 
proximately six mil- 
lion dollars in 1915 
to fifteen million 
dollars in 1920. 


Bank of Philadelphia 


of this bank it is appropriate to men- 
tion that J. S. McCulloch became the 
president on November 1, 1915. Mr. 
McCulloch has every reason to look 
back over the career of this bank for 
the past five years with every feeling of 
pride and pleasure. For instance, on 
October 23, 1915, the deposits of the 
bank were given as $5,476,761. The 
last bank call as of February 21, 1921, 
found the Union National Bank report- 
ing their deposits as $13,693,752. 
Before coming to the Union National 
Bank as its president, Mr. McCulloch 
was a member of the firm of Edson 
Bros., Philadelphia. He was elected to 
fill the position of president because of 
his well rounded business experience 
and his distinguished reputation for ag- 
gressiveness along safe and sane lines. 
A thorough analysis of the growth of 
the Union National Bank shows that the 
real theme of the story has been actual 
personal service rendered by a strong 
and aggressive personnel. The friend- 
ship existing between the bank and its 
depositors has been a big factor in the 
continued growth. A year ago, while 
the bank was being rebuilt and en- 
larged, the rapid growth continued, de- 











In analyzing the 
progress and growth 


Main Lobby, Looking Toward Entrance 
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Main Lobty, Officers Quarters in Rear 


spite all the dust and confusion. Old 
depositors continued to bring their 
friends to the Union National Bank. 
When the bank was finally finished and 
opened for inspection, it was the consen- 
sus of opinion, especially with the bank- 
ing fraternity, that the new Union Na- 
tional Bank was ‘“Philadelphia’s hand- 
somest banking house.” Your first im- 
pression of the new Union National Bank 
after entering its doors, is one of genu- 
ine dignity and harmony. Everything is 
so solid and substantial. The color 
scheme has been so perfectly worked 
out that absolutely nothing clashes. 
The entire first floor is finished in 
Botticino marble, which is the principal 
factor in the general pleasing effect. 
The center of the first floor is a grand 
lobby, 50 by 60 feet, flanked on the 
right side by eight tellers’ cages and on 
the left side by five additional cages. 
The entire arrangement of the first 
floor is the result of a great deal of 
thought and study, and the result is 
ample room and comfort for the depos- 
J. S. MCCULLOCH itors and for the quick handling of 
President ‘heir business transactions. 





THE 


To the rear of the 
lobby is a slightly raised 
but commodious space, oc- 
cupied by the officers of 
the bank. To the left is 
the office of the president 
and to the right is a con- 
ference room. 

A very pleasing effect 
is the contrast between 
the soft grayish white 
tones of the _ Botticino 
marble and the mahog- 
any furnishings. 

The vault is in the 
basement, with an en- 
trance running directly 
from the lobby on the 
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first floor. Adjacent to 
the vault is a room, also 
finished in Botticino 
marble, containing six booths for the 
clipping of coupons, and two tele- 
phone booths. The vault itself is 
the last word in fire-proof and burglar- 
proof construction. Adjacent to the 








Officers’ Quarters and Entrance to Vault 


vault is a room for the storage of silver. 

Before visiting the second floor, it is 
well to mention a unique feature, the 
modern electric elevator, for which no 
attendant or operator is necessary. The 








Directors’ Room 
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Room Adjacent to Vault 


elevator operates automatically from 


On 


the basement to the third floor. 


entering all doors must be closed; and, 
if one wishes to proceed to the third 


floor, button No. 
3 is pushed and 
the elevator pro- 
ceeds and_ stops 
automatically at 
the proper sta- 
tion. 

The second 
floor is entirely 
devoted to the 
different depart- 
ments of the bank 
—b ook keeping 
department, sten- 
ographic de- 
partment, = cur- 
rency cage and 


other allied departments. 
interest in the bookkeeping department 
is its complete isolation. 
ment has an acoustic ceiling, which, in 
connection with the cork floor, deadens 


adds considerably to 








Credit File and Stenographic Section 


The 


Filing Section 


chief 


This depart- 


great deal of time and thought. 
adays a bank, in order to render a com- 
plete and comprehensive service, must 
place a great deal of dependence on an 
accurate and quick working filing sys- 


Isolated Bookkeeping Section with Acoustic Ceiling 


the noise from the rapid operation of 
many adding machines. 


This feature 
the efficiency of 


the employees in this department. 


The principal 
point of interest 
on the third floor 
is the directors’ 
room. It is a 
masterpiece in 
dignity and mag- 
nificence, finished 
in Caen stone 
and executed in 
the style of the 
Italian Renais- 
sance. 

The filing de- 
partment, also on 
the third floor, is 
the result of a 
Now- 











Rest Room and Kitchen 
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tem. Every modern thought and ap- 
pliance has been incorporated in this 
department for a helpful service to the 
bank’s clientele. 

The rest room and kitchen is an ex- 
tremely popular place with the em- 
ployees at the noon recreation hour. 

John T. Brugger, the architect, has 
specialized in the building of modern 
banks for several years. Mr. Brugger 
entered into his commission with enthu- 
siasm and fully deserves the many com- 
plimentary things which have been said 
about the completed building. The fin- 
ished and completed Union National 
Bank is the result of close personal at- 
tention given to every detail by Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, the president; Henry B. Rein- 
hardt, assistant cashier, and Mr. Brug- 
ger, the architect. It combines every 
modern idea for the complete equipment 
of an up-to-date banking plant for 
quick, accurate and trustworthy service 
to a growing clientele. 

The officers and directors of the 
Union National Bank are as follows: 

John S. McCulloch, president; Henry 
F. Mitchell, vice-president; Louis N. 


Spielberger, vice-president and cashier ; 
Samuel Campbell, assistant cashier; O. 
Stuart White, assistant cashier; Fred- 
erick Fairlamb, assistant cashier ; Henry 
B. Reinhardt, assistant cashier. 

Directors:—W, H. Carpenter, chair- 
of the board; Horace T. Potts, Horace 
T. Potts & Co.; Henry F. Mitchell, 
Mitchell & Peirson; S. S. Marvin, 
president, Pennsylvania Chocolate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. S. McCulloch, 
president; John C. Martin, general 
business manager, Public Ledger; Louis 
N. Spielberger, vice-president; Henry 
H. Barton, Jr., H. H. Barton & Son 
Co.; Nathan T. Folwell, president Fol- 
well Bros. & Co., Inc.; Samuel E. Lan- 
dis, Landis & Co.; Wm. D. Oelbermann, 
Wm. D. Oelbermann & Co.; Jonathan 
Jenks, Elder & Jenks; Charles J. Clark, 
president Hunter & Dickson, Inc.; 
Henry M. McAdoo, McAdoo & Allen; 
Norman K. Conderman, secretary 
Hance Bros. & White, Inc.; Walter 
Clothier, president Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Mfg. Co.; Ernest T. Trigg, 
vice-president and general manager 
John Lucas Co. 


a 





NEARLY three years have passed and we again hear the mur- 
mur of disloyalty. It is time to ask ourselves whether our 
patriotism is to stand mute while this poisonous propaganda 
dwarfs our conscience. Shall we turn our backs upon our 
friends of yesterday? Are we expected to condone the wanton 
destruction in France and Belgium and on the high seas? Have 

sacrifices of American blood already been forgotten ? 
—General JOHN J. PERSHING 














San Francisco Office, Asia Banking Corporation, in Robert Dollar Building 


New Banking Corporation Opens 
San Francisco Office 


EPORTS from San Francisco 
R indicate that the new branch 
office of the Asia Banking Corpo- 
ration received a very friendly welcome 
from the Pacific Coast business men on 
its opening day. Many of the city’s 
best known men in the financial world 
visited the office. Flowers received as 
tokens of the good wishes of friends and 
neighboring banks furnished a profu- 
sion of decoration for the occasion. The 
inviting appearance of the new office 
both exterior and interior is apparent in 
the accompanying photographs. 

The bank is located on the ground 
floor of the Robert Dollar Building, 301 
California Street, the Wall Street of 
the West. It occupies floor space of 
5,600 square feet. Within a radius of 
from one to two blocks are the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Bank of California, 
Anglo and London Paris National Bank, 
the Merchant’s Exchange, the American 
National Bank and the Stock and Bond 


Pt 


Exchange. It is also conveniently near 
the principal export and import houses. 

The interior design is English Ren- 
aissance in dull-finish brown mahogany. 
The floor of the lobby and customer’s 
room is finished in two tones of tan col- 
ored cork tile. Fixtures are of statuary 
bronze of exquisite design. The walls 
and pillars are finished in oil with Van 
Dyke glaze tippled. 

To the right, on entering, is a spa- 
cious room handsomely furnished in 
rich walnut mahogany, and reserved 
for the exclusive use of the bank’s vis- 
itors and customers. A library consist- 
ing of the latest financial and commer- 
cial data on the orient is maintained 
there. 

The manager’s private office and ex- 
ecutive space on the left are, like the 
customer’s room, furnished in walnut- 
finished mahogany, the floor covering 
being heavy French Wilton rugs. 

The cages farther back are very large 
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and roomy, with an abundance of drawer 
and shelf room. The 12x12 foot plate 
glass windows admit enough natural 
light so that artificial light is rarely 
needed. However, the office has been 
equipped with an indirect lighting sys- 
tem so arranged as to be restful to the 
eve. A full and complete equipment 
of rich, walnut-finished mahogany office 
furniture has been installed and work- 
ing conditions for the employees are in 
every way exceptional. 

In the rear there has been erected a 
large modern fire and burglar-proof 
time vault, a part of which has been 
partitioned off for the exclusive storage 
of bullion. In addition to this main 
vault there are two smaller vaults, one 
for the bank’s books, the other for sta- 
tionery. Adjoining the vaults is a 
large room which the manager has given 
over to the staff as a clubroom for the 
new chapter of the Asia Club which is 
now being formed. 

Paul Dietrich, manager of the 
branch, is well-known in San Fran- 
cisco business and financial circles. He 
has had a wide experience in foreign 
banking and trade, in China and Japan, 
as well as in the United States, Panama 
and Mexico, having been stationed at 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Kobe, Yokohama, 
New York, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

He first went to San Francisco in 
1911 as manager of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of a branch bank there. At the 
end of 1912 he became manager of a 
Mexico City Branch bank, and in 1914 
went to Kobe, Japan, in a similar ca- 
pacity. Later in the year his services 
were required in Shanghai where he 
stayed till 1917. 

As Mr. Dietrich himself says, “Ever 
since I left San Francisco I had the 
desire to return to the city at the 
Golden Gate,” which explains why in 
1917 he went into the import and ex- 
port business with the Pacific-Orient 
Company. It was from this company 
that Mr. Dietrich came to join the Asia 
Banking Corporation. 

In addition to his active banking ex- 
perience mentioned above Mr. Dietrich 
lias also at intervals spent extended 
periods of time in England, France, 


PAUL DIETRICH 
Manager San Francisco Office 


Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, and Russia, studying 
modern developments of banking in 
those countries. 

Assisting Mr. Dietrich are Wm. E. 
Draycott, Jr., transferred from the 
New York office, and formerly of the 
foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; A. J. 
Cooke, also from the New York office; 
Miss Geneva Stewart, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in foreign bank- 
ing work; M. O’Day, previously with 
the Pacific-Orient Company; and Mrs. 
E. H. Greene, formerly with the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 

Mr. Dietrich is well fitted to acquaint 
American and foreign interests on the 
Pacific with the exceptional services 
offered by the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion in every requirement of internation- 
al banking concerned with the Far East. 
Credit information is furnished relative 
to the standing of firms in China and 
other countries of Asia. Funds are paid 
or transferred by mail or cable, credits 
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Manager’s Office 


established for financing imports and 
exports, bills of exchange purchased and 
collected, commercial and travelers’ let- 
ters of credit issued, and arrangements 
are made for current, fixed and savings 
accounts at the bank’s branches in the 
Orient in taels, Mexican dollars, pesos, 
sterling, francs and United States gold, 
on which interest is paid. 

In connection with the opening of 
the San Francisco branch it is also in- 
teresting to note that one of the stock- 
holders and directors of the corporation 
is Captain Robert Dollar, whose name 
in connection with shipping and finan- 
cial affairs on the Pacific is known 
around the world. It is in the building 
which bears his name that the San Fran- 
cisco branch of the Asia Banking Corpo- 
ration is located. 

His is one of those stories delightful 
to all Americans as illustrative of the 
opportunities which the country offers 
to an ambitious but penniless youth who 
can face and master the difficulties 
which the country also places in front 
of him in good quantity. 

Captain Dollar was born in Falkerk, 


Scotland, in 1844. At the age of twelve 
he came to America. His early life on 
this continent was spent in the Cana- 
dian lumber camps. 

To-day he is one of the foremost pro- 
ducers and exporters of lumber in the 
United States, the owner of two fleets 
of steamers, one for coaster and the 
other for overseas trade, probably the 
greatest individual creator of commerce 


between the Pacific Coast and the 
Orient, a still greater creator and 
cementer of friendship between the 


Orient and the Occident, and this coun- 
try’s most potent worker for the estab- 
lishment of a powerful American 
merchant marine. 

Much of the wealth which has come 
to him as a result of his many enter- 
prises has been used in worthy philan- 
thropy. He has well earned his title of 
“The Grand Old Man of the Pacific.” 

Captain Dollar’s position on the di- 
rectorate of the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion lends the new branch an immediate 
ranking in the affairs of the Pacific 
Coast and will undoubtedly have mucn 
influence in its success. 











Citizens Trust Company, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Terre Haute’s New Sky-Scraper 


ONSTRUCTION work started in 
February, 1921, on the new 
twelve-story bank and office build- 

ing for the Citizens Trust Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind. This building will 
be the tallest building in the city and 
in addition to being the largest will be 
the most modern and up-to-date both in 
regard to banking quarters and office 
accommodations. 

The building will occupy the entire 
plot upon which it is built and will ex- 
tend thirty-six feet along the front and 
ninety-five feet back. The office sec- 
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tion, however, is being constructed in a 
form of a tower which rises flush with 
the front of the lower stories and ex- 
tends fifty-four feet back. The build- 
ing will be constructed of limestone up 
to the second floor and the architectural 
plans call for a very ornamental main 
entrance doorway and handsome large 
steel sashed windows. The shaft of 
the building is to be constructed with 
dark red face brick with architectural 
terra cotta trim on the upper stories. 
The construction throughout is _fire- 
proof and the building will be a skele- 
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ton steel structure. The entire main 
floor, with a rear mezzanine and part 
of the basement is given up to the bank- 
ing quarters. , 

The steel arched doorway will give 
entrance to a large attractive lobby 
which opens on to the elevators and 
also affords a main entrance to the pub- 
lie space of the banking room. The 
high speed elevators which serve the 
ten floors of offices are to be equipped 
with automatic levelling devices which 
will insure the cars being brought to a 
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with the greatest convenience to cus- 
tomers. 

On the first floor of the building, 
surrounding a large public space which 
will have a marble block floor with 
Tavernelle Fleuri marble wainscot and 
counterscreen, will be,—on the right, 
an officers’ space with consultation 
room separated from the public space 
by a low marble rail, tellers’ wickets 
and a_ bookkeeping department ;—on 
the left, a suite for the convenience of 
the women patrons of the bank, includ- 
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Floor plan of banking room 


level with the floor at each stop. This 
insures absolute safety to tenants and 
customers in entering or leaving the 
elevators. 

With the volume of business done by 
an institution the size of the Citizens 
Trust Company, the question of effi- 
cient utilization of floor space and the 
provision for the uninterrupted flow of 
routine work is all important, yet the 
convenience of the bank’s patrons must 
not be sacrificed. A careful study of 
these requirements has resulted in a 
plan for the main banking room which 
is arranged to give maximum efficiency 


ing writing room and retiring room, the 
savings departments with coupon booths 
and a committee room. At the rear of 
the bank separated from the public 
space by an ornamental steel grille will 
be the book vault, and safe deposit and 
fund vault. 

These two vaults built as a unit, but 
divided by steel partitions within, are 
constructed with reinforced concrete 
walls on all four sides, floor and ceil- 
ing, and the inside of the vault is pro- 
vided with one-half inch steel lining. 
The huge circular ten-inch solid metal 
vault door with its rugged strength and 
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precise balances, combines a touch of 
the building’s exterior dignity with the 
grace and beauty of the appointments 
of the main banking room. Every 
measure of protection has been taken 
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Plan of typical office floor 


in the equipment of the safe deposit 
department, which will be equipped 
with two hundred and fifty safe deposit 
boxes. 

A large storage vault is to be con- 
structed in the basement, which will 
also have additional space for future 
expansion of the safe deposit depart- 
ment and provision for all the equip- 
ment that goes with a modern low pres- 
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sure steam heating system and electric 
light and power plant. 

The care which was the keynote ot 
the arrangement of the banking room 
has also prevailed in the layout of the 
office floors. The tower-like construc- 
tion of the office section of the building 
insures at once permanent light and air 
for every office. Hollow metal trim 
and metal windows, cement floors and 
fire-proof construction throughout will 
give Terre Haute an office building 
which is already, from indications re- 
ceived from the bank, leading institu- 
tions of the highest character to seek 
this structure as their business home. 
It is expected that all offices will be 
rented before the building is completed. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
this building project is the method 
under which it is being carried out. One 
firm, Hoggson Brothers, the bank 
building specialists of New York and 
Chicago, furnished complete architec- 
tural designs, working drawings and 
specifications, and are now engaged in 
active work on the construction of this 
building. The contract includes deco- 
ration and equipment and also provides 
the owners with a definite guarantee of 
cost determined in advance. The build- 
ing will be turned over to the owners 
complete in every detail and ready for 
occupancy. 





American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


American National 


Bank of Nashville, 


Tennessee 


HE consolidation of the Ameri- 

ean National Bank with the 

Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, both of Nashville, Tennessee, is 
the result of the desire on the part of 
the management to furnish the Central 
South with service to meet every need 
of their financial requirements and to 
keep pace with the growth and _ pros- 
perity of Nashville and the South. The 
capital of the bank which is now 
$1,500,000 (surplus and profits, $1,- 
000,000 and combined resources $30,- 
000,000) will enable it to handle the 
business of the large industrial and 
commercial organizations developing in 
the South. 

All departments of a modern com- 
mercial bank are conducted with every 
facility for handling the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. In 
addition there are correspondents, sav- 
ings and safety deposit departments, to- 
gether with special accommodation for 
a women’s department. The foreign 
department through its connection with 
Eastern and foreign bankers is able to 


handle efficiently the foreign business 
of its customers. The conveniences 
which have been installed for both cus- 
tomers and employees are as modern as 
those of any bank in the country. 

The bank is located in the Stahlman 
Building, Nashville’s largest office 
building, covering practically the entire 
first floor. It is one of the most spa- 
cious banking-rooms in the South. The 
main entrance to this building is 
through the lobby of the bank, which is 
an asset to the institution as the build- 
ing is one of the most frequented in the 
city, and everyone entering is thus 
brought in close touch with the bank. 

The American Trust Company has 
been organized to occupy the old loca- 
tion of the American National Bank 
and will have competent officials in 
charge of savings, trusts and mortgage 
loan business to supplement the facili- 
ties of the national bank. E. R. Burr 
is the vice-president in charge. The 
American National Securities Company 
under the management of R. A. Shil- 
linglaw, vice-president, an experienced 
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Tennessee, the records of 
both banks being moved to 
the new quarters on that 
day, consolidated and bal- 
anced so,that on the opening 
day, January 20, business 
was resumed as usual. 

On January 17, preceding 
the consolidation, a “get- 
together” dinner was held 
for the officers and employ- 
ees of the bank. The dinner 
was served in the lobby of 
the new banking room. 
W. W. Berry, chairman of 
the board, presided and gave 
and competent official will co-operate the history of the American National 
with and be at the same location. Bank since its organization. P. D. 

For the convenience of the many Houston, president, gave a talk along 
friends of the American Na- 
tional Bank whose business 
draws them principally to 
the shopping district, the 
Cumberland Valley office of 
the American Trust Com- 
pany has been established at 
the old location of the 
Cumberland Valley National 
Bank under the supervision 
of Frank M. Farris, one of 
the former officers of that 
bank. This gives Nashville, 


Main corridor, looking toward rear entrance 


through associated organiza- 
tions, a banking service com- 
plete in all its departments. 
The consolidation was consummated on the lines of organization and co-opera- 
January 19, 1921, the birthday of tion between officers and employees and 
Robert E. Lee, which is a holiday in customers. F. A. Berry, attorney for 
the bank, and C. H. Wet- 

terau, assistant vice-presi- 

dent, also spoke, and all the 

officers were called upon and 

presented to the employees. 

The first day of the 

bank’s opening was Men’s 

Day, when several thousand 

men visited and inspected 

the new banking room which 

was decorated with flowers 

and palms. The bank had 

cigars for all the men. On 

the following day, which 

was Women’s Day, the bank 


Main corridor, looking toward main entrance 


Officers’ section, showing conference rooms and discount tellers had cut flowers for the 
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women visitors. Saturday 
was “Kiddies’ Day,’ for 
which the bank had pre- 
pared a special booklet in 
colors entitled ‘““Money Jin- 
gles,” and Monday, January 
24, finished the opening 
with ‘Bankers’ Day.” A 
number of out-of-town bank- 
in attendance, and 
luncheon was 
at the 


ers were 
at noon 
served to the visitors 
Commercial Club. 


a 


ORIGINAL 
The 


ORGANIZATION 


American National 


Bank was organized in 1881 with a capi- 


W. 


tal of $600.000 with E. 


president and A. W. Harris 


View of tellers’ section from main corridor 


Two years later, in 1883, 
can National absorbed the 
tional Bank. 
institution at the time of the 
merger were W. W. Berry, 
Sr., president, and Edgar 
Jones, cashier. The Third 
National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1865 and was one of 
the dividend-earning 
banks in Nashville, having 
paid as high as 100 per cent. 
dividend and never less than 
“5 per cent. 

W. W. Berry, Sr., 
is its president from 1865 to 
1876, when he was succeeded 
y John Kirkman as presi- 
dent. In the consolidation, 


best 


served 


The officers of the latter 
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Tellers’ section, showing bookkeeping department in the rear 


John Kirkman was made president of 
the consolidated bank, Edgar Jones, 
vice-president, and A. W. Harris, 

cashier, E. W. Cole re- 
In 1883, John Kirk- 
man died and Edgar Jones 


Cole as 
as cashier. 


signed. 
was made president, which 
position he occupied until 
1891, when resigned to 
organize the Union Bank 
and Trust Company, and 
":; Ww. . | 
president of the American 
National Bank, which 
tion he continued to occupy 
until January, 1919, when 


was elected chairman of 


he 


Berry. became 


posi- 


he 
the board. 

In 1911 the American Na- 
tional Bank bought all stock of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company and 
absorbed that institution. The officers 


the Ameri- 


Third Na- 


Women’s rest room 
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W. W. BERRY 
Chairman of Board 


of the American National Bank after 
this absorption being W. W. Berry, 
president; A. H. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent; E. A. Hail, vice-president; N. P. 
LeSeuer, cashier; E. R. Burr, assistant 
cashier; C. H. Wetterau, assistant 
cashier. 

In January, 1920, the American Na- 
tional Securities Company, an affiliated 
institution, was organized under the 
supervision of R. A. Shillinglaw, vice- 
president and manager. 

On January 19, 1921, the American 
National Bank and the Cumberland 
Valley National Bank consolidated and, 
coincidently, the American Trust Com- 
pany was organized. On January 26, 
the first meeting of the consolidated 
board of directors was held and the 
following officers were elected: W. W. 
Berry, chairman of board; P. D. 
Houston, president; Paul M. Davis, 
vice-president ; J. T. Howell, vice-presi- 
dent; V. J. Alexander, vice-president 
and cashier; E. R. Burr, vice-president 
in charge of the American Trust Com- 


P. D. HOUSTON 
President 


pany; C. H. Wetterau, assistant vice- 
president; E. R. Harrison, assistant 
cashier; F. M. Farris, assistant cashier 
and manager of the Cumberland Valley 
office of the American Trust Company; 
M. E. Barr, assistant cashier; J. W. 
Darrah, assistant cashier; J. P. Ezell, 


assistant cashier; Meredith Flautt, 
auditor. 

The American National Bank has 
been prominently identified with the 
growth and development of Nashville 
and the Central South through all these 
years, as is evidenced by the deposits 
which are over a term of years as fol- 
lows: 

Dec. 

Nov. 9, 

Nov. 10, 

Nov. 10, 

a’ reer 

Jan. 20, 1921, opening day 

of consolidation 


13, 1900............ $1,359,85384 
er sdeec ene 2,868,676.37 
4,292,405.35 
6,076,352.68 
13,181,890.07 


18,270,609.17 


PRESENT OFFICERS OF THE BANK 


The present officers of the American 
National Bank are all men experienced 
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PAUL M. DAVIS 
Vice-President 


in the banking profession and well 
equipped to continue the development 
of “A Greater Bank for Greater Nash- 
ville.” 

W. W. Berry, chairman of the board, 
has been connected with the present or- 
ganization as president and chairman 


since 1891, and his father, W. W. 
Berry, Sr., was president of the Third 
National Bank, which became an im- 
portant part of the American National. 

P. D. Houston, president, began his 
banking experience with the Peoples 
Bank of Lewisburg in 1891, and was 
appointed assistant cashier of the in- 
stitution in 1893. In 1906 Mr. Hous- 
ton came to Nashville to complete the 
organization of the First Savings Bank 
and Trust Company and was connected 
with that institution as manager and 
cashier until it became affiliated with 
the Fourth and First National Bank, 
when he occupied the position of vice- 
president of the Fourth and First Na- 
tional Bank and the First Savings Bank 
and Trust Company until 1919, when 


J. T. HOWELL 
Vice-President 


he came to the American National 
Bank. 

Paul M. Davis, vice-president, be- 
gan his banking experience with the 
Trust Company of Cuba, Havana, 
Cuba, in 1901. In 1904 he returned 
to Nashville and became connected with 
the real estate department of the Nash- 
ville Trust Company. In 1905 he en- 
tered the real estate business as man- 
ager of the Murphy Land Company and 
the Belmont Land Company and in 
1911 organized the firm of Davis, 
Bradford and Company as a further in- 
terest. In 1918 he was elected vice- 
president of the American National 
Bank, in which capacity he continues 
to serve upon the consolidation. 

J. T. Howell, vice-president, began 
his banking experience with the Fourth 
National Bank of Nashville, in 1873, in 
a clerical capacity. He worked in every 
position, including that of president. 
In January, 1911, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Cumberland Valley Na- 
tional Bank and in January, 1921, be- 
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V. J. ALEXANDER 
Vice-President and Cashier 


came vice-president of the American 
National Bank upon the consolidation. 

V. J. Alexander, vice-president and 
cashier, began his banking experienc: 
with the Marion Trust and Banking 
Company, Jasper, Tennessee, in 1904, 
and was appointed assistant cashier of 
that institution in 1905. In 1907 he 
organized the South Pittsburgh Savings 
Bank of which institution he was cash- 
ier for two years, and then returned to 
Jasper as cashier from 1909 to 1910, 
when he came to Nashville to assist in 
the organization of the Cumberland 
Valley National Bank. He was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of that insti- 
tution and in 1911 he was elected cash- 
ier, and upon its consolidation with the 
American National in January, 1921, 
was elected vice-president and cashier 
of the consolidated institution. 

E. R. Burr, vice-president in charge 
of the American Trust Company, began 
his banking experience August 1, 1891, 
with the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in a clerical capacity. Having 
filled all the different positions in that 


Interior, Cumberland Valley Office, American Trust Company 
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E. R. BURR 
Vice-President 


institution, he was elected assistant 
cashier in 1906 and cashier in 1909. In 
1911 the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany consolidated with the American 
National Bank and Mr. Burr was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the latter, 
being subsequently elected cashier in 
1918. Upon its consolidation with the 
Cumberland Valley National Bank in 
January, 1921, he was elected vice- 
president. 

C. H. Wetterau, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, began his banking experience with 
the American National Bank Novem- 
ber 1, 1899, in a clerical capacity and 
from that time until June 29, 1910, 
when he was appointed assistant cash- 
ier, filled most clerical positions in the 
bank to that of department manager. 
In January, 1921, Mr. Wetterau was 
elected assistant vice-president of the 
consolidated institution. 

E. R. Harrison, assistant cashier, 
began his experience with the Ameri- 
can National Bank in December, 1905. 


Cc. E. WETTERAU 
Assistant Vice-President 


In April, 1910, he connected himself 
with the Fourth National Bank of 
Nashville, and in August, 1912, with 
the Cumberland Valley National Bank. 
In January, 1916, Mr. Harrison was 
appointed auditor of the Cumberland 
Valley National and in August, 1917, 
was appointed assistant cashier of that 
bank. On the consolidation he 
made assistant cashier. 

F. M. Farris, assistant cashier and 
manager of the Cumberland Valley 
office of the American Trust Company, 
began his banking experience in 1912 
with the State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Nashville, and was appointed 
assistant cashier of that institution in 
1913 and was subsequently elected 
cashier in 1914. In December, 1915, 
he connected himself with the Cumber- 
land Valley National Bank and was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier in 1917, which 
position he held until the consolidation, 
when he was made assistant cashier and 


was 
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manager of the Cumberland Valley 
office. 

M. E. Barr, assistant cashier, came 
to the American National Bank in Oc- 
tober, 1906, and after filling successive- 
ly different clerical positions to that of 
head teller, was appointed assistant 
cashier in January, 1919. 

J. W. Darrah, assistant casliier, first 
entered the banking business with the 
First National Bank of Nashville in 
1906. In 1908 he became connected 
with the Chattanooga Savings Bank of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and in 1911 re- 
turned to Nashville with the American 
National Bank. In January, 1919, he 
was appointed assistant cashier of that 
bank. 

J. P. Ezell, assistant cashier, entered 
the Bank of Chapel Hill, Tenn., in 
1911, and in 1913 went with the First 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Nashville. In 1918 he was sergeant- 
major with the United States Army, 
and upon his return to civil life in 
March, 1919, he became connected with 
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the American National Bank, and was 
appointed assistant cashier in January, 
1921. 

Meredith Flautt, auditor, entered the 
employ of the Hermitage National 
Bank of Nashville, as auditor, in Sep- 
tember, 1909, and was with that insti- 
tution on May 10, 1915, when it 
merged with the Tennessee National 
Bank and became known as the Ten- 
nessee-Hermitage National Bank. On 
July 1, 1916, Mr. Flautt was appointed 
State Bank examiner, which position he 
relinquished November 1, 1918, to be- 
come auditor of the American National 
Bank. 

The American National Bank has a 
directorate of forty active and success- 
ful business men. These men have been 
drawn from all lines of commercial and 
industrial endeavor and 
their co-operation with the officials of 
the bank in developing and extending 
its influence and in directing and safe- 
guarding its interests. These directors 
are all successful business and 


are active in 


men 


Interior, Main Office, American Trust Company 
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Left to right—-Double automatic door, cash vault, fire-proof vault and door to safe deposit vault 


prominent in their lines of endeavor, 
and the breadth of their experience, as 
well as the scope of their knowledge of 
conditions in the various lines, argues 


well for the power and influence which 
the American National Bank can exert 
in promoting the welfare and develop- 
ment of the Central South. 


ae 








N the days of affluence always think of poverty ; 
do not let want come upon you and make you 


remember with sorrow the days of plenty. 


—The Wisdom of the Chinese 











Some Views of the New Home of Brown 


Brothers & Co., New York 


59 Wall Street 


Additions fronting on Hanover and Beaver Streets 
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See Mee ieee once 


Detail of partners’ room showing painting of Main lobby from entrance showing 
Alexander Brown and his four sons tellers’ cages 


A private room of one of the partners. The mural decorations consist of the world and maps on a 
larger scale of the United States and Europe 
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General view of partners’ room 


A new private conference room 
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Corner of one of the conference rooms Room for travelers 





A section of the Bond Department 
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The Power Behind the Bank | 


Financiers, Professional Men and Educators Who 
Form Part of the First National Bank’s 
Strong Directorate of Forty-Four 







The workfand thought of these men have been part and 
parcel of the growth of our great city. 


Their wise foresight and conservative counsel have as- 
sisted in’ building up civic pride, and bringing home to 
each of our citizens his part in keeping St. Louis sound 
in its ideals and successful in its business. 
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Their co-operation, rendered through our officers, means 
much to the farsighted business man. 
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The Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HE April issue of the Business 

Letter of the National City 

Bank of New York sums up 
present conditions as follows: 


The mild winter has been followed by an 
early spring and with the revival of out- 
door operations there are symptoms of im- 
provement in business, although they are 
not sufficiently pronounced to justify san- 
guine predictions. Retail trade continues 
surprisingly good in the cities, and whole- 
sale distribution is very fair, considering the 
low prices of farm products and the amount 
of unemployment reported. Payments 
through banks reporting to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and passing through the Clear- 
ing Houses are running 20 to 25 per cent. 
lower than a year ago, which is not so great 
a decrease as might be expected in view of 
the decline of prices. The index number of 
commodity prices compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor for February last was 33 per cent. 
below that of February, 1920. Current pay- 
ments, of course, do not accurately repre- 
sent current business, and considering the 
amount of unemployment at this time, it 
must be concluded that they are holding up 
better than production. For the last week 
of February the car-loadings reported by 
the railroads aggregated 658,222 as against 
783,295 in the corresponding week of last 
year. For the month of February the cot- 
ton mills consumed 385,563 bales of raw 
material, against 515,599 bales in February, 
1920, and 366,270 bales in January, 1921. 
The production of bituminous coal for the 
week ended March 12, 1921, was 6,891,000 
tons, against 10,277,000 tons in the week 
ended March 14, 1920. Pig iron production 
in February, 1921, was 1,937,000 tons, 
against 2,978,879 in February, 1920, and 
2,940,168 in February, 1919. The output of 
bee-hive coke for the year to the middle of 
March was 2,257,000 tons, against 4,527,000 


tons in the corresponding period of last 
year. Exports of merchandise for Febru- 
ary, 1921, were $489,310,942, against $645,- 
145,225 in February, 1920; imports of mer- 
chandise, $214,525,137, against $467,402,320 
in corresponding month of last year. Busi- 
ness failures in January and February, 1921, 
numbered 3,505, with liabilities of $138,334,- 
990, against 937 in number with liabilities 
of $21,462,271, in the corresponding months 
of last year. Building permits in 156 cities, 
as reported by Bradstreet’s, aggregated in 
value $140,507,319 in the first two months 
of 1921, against $234.941,100 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1920. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in its letter of April says on 
the same subject: 


The second quarter of the year opens with 
an appreciable gain in business confidence. 
Irregular and contradictory as they may at 
first glance appear, the reports trom vari- 
ous sections of the country are on the whole 
indicative of an improved situation. Cer- 
tainly conditions are no worse than they 
were a month ago, and, indeed, the element 
of greater stability is so pronounced as to 
lead to a prediction that before mid-year 
a definite turn for the better will be demon- 
strated. There has been a slight increase 
in railroad traffic, and an improvement in 
the railroad labor situation because of the 
policy of retaining efficient workers only. 
Automobile manufacturers are reopening 
their plants. Building operations are on 
the increase. Farm products are being dis- 
posed of under pressure of a large new crop 
and the inability of the banks to carry both 
the hold-over and the new products. Secre- 
taries Hoover and Mellon, backed by Gov- 
ernor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board, have told the cotton raisers that they 
cannot expect the Government to assume all 
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the risks of financing the exportation of cot- 
ton, and it appears that something like per- 
sonal initiative is to come to the rescue of 
the unhappy situation in the South. The 
trend of prices continues downward in the 
wholesale markets, but consumers still com- 
plain that, with one or two exceptions, re- 
tail prices for food and clothing do not 
represent these recessions in manufacturers’ 
and jobbers’ costs. 


THE NEED FOR EFFICIENCY 


In a recently delivered address Dr. 
W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, said: 
“Numerous efforts have recently been 
made to saddle responsibility for the 
present depression upon some one or 
two causes. For quite some time, it 
was rather generally felt that the banks 
and high money rates were the chief 
offenders in this respect. The error of 
this view has been demonstrated upon 
numerous occasions in the past few 
months.” Developing this idea Dr. 
Gephart said: 


The extent to which business men, as a 
whole, were responsible for the present de- 
pression through the laxness of their busi- 
ness methods is not often given the attention 
that it should receive. We hear many com- 
plaints from various industries that at pres- 
ent prices their products are selling below 
the cost of production. The implication, ap- 
parently, being that this situation is most 
unjust and that something should be done 
to remedy it either through price fixing or 
a subsidy of some sort that will help tide 
them over the present period of low prices. 
It apparently does not occur to many in 
this situation that they are suffering for the 
sins of the past. 

It is well known that little or no heed 
was given to the ever-rising cost of pro- 
duction and the abnormally high prices dur- 
ing the “boom” period. Costs not only kept 
pace with rising prices but lax methods even 
permitted them to grow faster than prices. 
Temporary conditions were assumed to be 
permanent and plans were made according- 
ly. The boom period was killed not so much 
by high prices but by inefficiency which 
permitted costs to rise even more rapidly 
than prices. Labor and management to- 
gether by their laxness and _ inefficiency 
killed the “boom.” 

The economic reasoning of the day seemed 
to be based on the assumption that the 
greater the wages paid and the more peo- 
ple employed and paid to do each job, the 
greater would be the general purchasing 
power, and hence prosperity would engulf 
the nation. It was truly a fools’ paradise. 


The maximum of human wants were to be 
supplied by a minimum of effort and out- 
put on the part of every one. For a few 
months everything moved at top speed as 
a result of the apparent working of this 
attractive economic theory, but finally pro- 
duction cost overtook purchasing power and 
the bubble burst. 

Our chief problem today is to remedy 
the evil produced in this short period when 
attempts were made to make something out 
of nothing. Society can be prosperous only 
when goods are being produced in an effi- 
cient manner. Labor cannot hope to gain 
in any other way but through maximum 
production at minimum costs. Maximum 
costs and minimum production may be theo- 
retically attractive but practically unattain- 
able. The public at large must realize that 
the general welfare of society is dependent 
to a large extent upon minimum production 
costs. Only in this way can the largest 
possible satisfaction of human wants be ob- 
tained. High costs and lax business meth- 
ods may swell paper profits but they bring 
in their train a host of evils that menace the 
very foundation of society. 


OUTLOOK IN THE MONEY MARKET 


On the above subject the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 
says in its April letter: 


Easier money conditions have been talked 
of lately, but indications of a declining ten- 
dency of rates have not been pronounced. 
The position of the Federal Reserve Banks 
has shown progressive improvement, and the 
fact that the Treasury has been enabled 
to borrow on its treasury certificates in 
the open market at less than 6 per cent. is 
hailed as an indication of returning ease. 
Money conditions are improved, the shrink- 
age in the volume of the country’s business 
having lessened the urgency of the demands 
for funds. However, the banks are still 
heavy borrowers from the Federal Reserve 
System, and loans for some time to come 
will be beyond the point at which the banks 
can comfortably meet the situation without 
themselves borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve. Corporations and firms whose paper 
heretofore found ready sale through com- 
mercial paper brokers now find that market 
practically closed as a source of supply for 
their needs. Indeed, in many cases recourse 
is had to their bankers for increased lines 
to meet maturities from the open market. 

Continued heavy re-discounts by the com- 
mercial banks in nearly every part of the 
country is the only explanation that is to 
be offered for the extreme caution which the 
Federal Reserve Board still exercises in 
guarding carefully the gold that is held in 
its reserves. It will be interesting to watch 
the movement of reserve ratios of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks during the coming 
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This same spirit of vigilant guardianship coupled with 
farsighted cooperation and modern banking methods 
are the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy today. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 
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Guardianship & Safety 


[N the early days of The Chemical Bank—before 
the time of adequate vaults and efficient policing 
—it was the custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so that he 
might personally guard the funds of the bank’s 
depositors night and day. 
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weeks; there is developing a theory that 
rather than permit the percentages to rise 
to a figure which might impel a lowering 
of re-discount rates, the Board will prefer 
to release gold for general circulation 
throughout the country, thus keeping re- 
serve ratios down and avoiding the pressure 
that a high reserve would bring from every 
part of the country for reduced re-discount 
rates. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


According to the American National 
Bank of Richmond, bank clearings at 
the principal cities for February were 
less than 27 billion dollars compared 
with nearly 34 billion dollars (corrected 
figure) in January and 33 billion dol- 
lars in February of last year. Clear- 
ings exclusive of New York City were 
12 billion dollars compared with 15 bil- 
lion dollars the month before and 15 
billion dollars a year ago, the decrease 
from last year being 20 per cent. 
Clearings are just beginning to reflect 
the drop in the volume of trade which 
has occurred during the last few weeks 
and still heavier declines in clearings 


are likely to be in evidence during the 
spring months, 


THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL HONESTY 


In an address before the National 
Convention of the Carpet Association 
of America recently held in New 
York, Fred I. Kent, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, said in part: 

An epidemic of dishonesty has conse- 
quently spread over the face of the earth, 
which must be checked before we can hope 
for a return to rational life. The action 
of this dishonesty among peoples shows 
itself in many ways where it is least sus- 
pected. The constant increase of indebted- 
ness by governments following the armistice, 
and the tremendous inflation which has been 
going on since that time, could have been 
stopped long ago if it had not been for the 
force of dishonesty as exercised by masses 
of people through false leaders to whom 
they have responded because of the poison 
which has been spread among them. This 
force has taken many forms, all of which 
have resulted in tremendous waste of the 
wealth of mankind, that has constantly been 
drained to make up for inefficiency in indus- 
try, and to take care of human parasites, 
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whose numbers have been multiplied through 
false propaganda. 

The trade of the world has come to a 
standstill for the same reasons, except in 
so far as the necessity of man has forced 
its continuance. International repudiation 
of contracts has recently taken place in com- 
merce and business that would be incon- 
ceivable if we did not know that men’s 
minds had been undermined and their sen- 
sibilities blunted without their knowledge 
through the vicious propaganda with which 
the world has been flooded. 

It takes no stretch of the imagination to 
see clearly that if all men were honest the 
world chaos of the moment could be stopped 
immediately, and reconstruction and prog- 
ress begun at once. Our real problem, 
therefore, lies in the establishment of hon- 
esty and integrity between men, groups of 
men, and between governments. 

If an exporter cannot be certain that his 
goods will be accepted by an importer who 
has contracted for them, he cannot carry 
on his business. If an importer cannot de- 
pend upon an exporter from whom he has 
purchased goods making delivery, he cannot 
safely buy. If a banker negotiating drafts 
against a letter of credit of another banker 
cannot depend upon the contract of the let- 
ter of credit being carried out, he cannot 
make advances to an exporter. If a manu- 
facturer cannot depend upon the acceptance 
of his goods by the wholesaler who contracts 
for them, he cannot safely manufacture. 
Again, unless a manufacturer knows that 
the raw material for which he has con- 
tracted will be delivered to him according to 
agreement, he cannot undertake to manufac- 
ture and sell, even though he may have 
confidence that the buyer of his goods will 
accept them. 

The exporter of goods cannot afford to 
risk his shipments unless he is assured that 
the national honesty in the country of the 
importer is such that neither the importer 
nor his banker will be prevented from keep- 
ing their obligations through revolution or 
confiscation. Neither can banks advance 
funds to exporters for shipment into coun- 
tries where the integrity of governments 
cannot be depended upon and where honest 
social relationships are in jeopardy. It is 
because the forces of dishonesty are being 
exercised upon those in government in every 
nation that international amity and good- 
will do not exist, and that the consumma- 
tion of fair agreements is difficult or impos- 
sible. Not until a turn in the morale of 
the world takes place can we expect devel- 
opments that will restore the equilibrium of 
the world’s trade, with its consequent exten- 
sion to humanity of relief from the strain 
and suffering which now exist in many 
countries. When the tide turns, as it cer- 
tainly will, we must be ready to do our part 
to accelerate industry. 
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If we would have the return to industry 
necessary to raise the standard of the life of 
humanity, honesty is a first requisite. Busi- 
ness contracts must be made in good faith, 
and must be carried out to the letter, re- 
gardless of rising or falling prices. Labor 
agreements must be lived up to by both 
parties concerned. Decisions of accepted 
arbiters must be received in good faith. 
Then, and only then, can we expect honesty 
in government which the welfare of all 
peoples demands. 

The great necessity of the moment, there- 
fore, is that every enlightened citizen of 
every country shall exert every force with- 
in his power, through example and the ex- 
ercise of every authority at his command, 
to bring about honesty of purpose in the 
heart of every man. 


FARM WAGES 


Reviewing the farm wage situation, 
the Review of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis states: 


The cost of farm labor will not be so 
great an expense as last year. Farmers 
will, as a rule, dispense with as much extra 
help as they can. The supply is ample 
throughout almost our entire district. It is 
thought that the crop will be put in as 
cheaply as in many a past season, perhaps 
more cheaply. In twelve months wages 
have dropped from 20 to 60 per cent., and 
more. The wages of sheep herders and cow- 
boys have been cut about 50 per cent. One 
section reports common labor receiving $20 
to $25 a month, including board and room, 
the same labor which received $75 to $80 a 
year ago. The usual present figure is $35 
or $40. The average for Minnesota is about 
$40 for common labor; due to longer hours 
and harder work, dairy sections pay higher 
wages. “Perhaps a standard wage this 
year,” says the chief of the division of farm 
management of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Minnesota, “would 
be $40 as compared with $70 last year. The 
percentage of decrease, however, should be 
figured on board cost as well as on price 
of labor. The total price would be about 
$65 per month as against $90 to $100 last 
year.” 

"As the item of labor is one of the most 
important in the farmer’s and stock grow- 
er’s schedule, this is a paramount influence 
(from the producer’s point of view) for 
coming prosperity. Since 1915 the cost of 
labor has increased with a greater rapidity 
than any other item in the groups of agri- 
cultural economic influences. The prices of 
most of the articles which a farmer must 
buy have materially dropped during the past 
few months. Freight rates are an unfa- 
vorable factor, from the farmer’s viewpoint. 
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financial Service we have to offer. 








Battles of Business 


ATTLES of business are won by preparation 

B and co-operation. The former includes the 

building of an acquaintance and a reserve of 

cash on deposit. 

aid in fortifying your enterprise, strengthening its out- 

posts, or in planning and carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign for new business. 


The Seaboard National Bank is not too large to give considerate attention 
to the little things which mean much to the welfare of the depositor. It is not 
too large to lend the weight of its counsel and support to the depositor whose 
dealings are small, but none the less important to him. 


You are cordially invited to make full use of our facilities and the complete 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 
Total Resources over Sixty-four Million Dollars 


The latter means getting the bank's 




















LIBERTY BONDS AT PAR 


In a pamphlet setting forth a plan 
for maintaining Liberty bonds at par, 
M. W. Thompson, governor of the War 
Credits Board, states: 


Two conditions must be fulfilled to hold 
any issue of bonds at par. (1) The pay- 
ment of principal and interest when due 
must be unquestioned; and (2) the rate of 
interest paid on the bonds must always 
agree with the contemporaneous earning- 
power of money similarly invested. If 
either of these two entirely distinct and 
unrelated requisites be wanting, the value 
of the bond will shrink. The first, factor, 
shaky security, everyone understands; the 
other, the relative interest rate, is not uni- 
versally appreciated but is equally potent. 
The security of the Liberty Bonds for pay- 
ment of principal and interest when due is 
the best in the world, yet they are selling 
far below par. The sole reason for that 
is, because their interest rate is too low for 
the present market. The like is true of 
great numbers of long term bonds issued 
years ago when interest rates were lower. 
The only way, then, to keep long term 
bonds of undoubted security constantly at 
par is to keep their interest rate continually 


on a parity with the comparable market 
interest rate. Nothing more is needed; 
nothing else will accomplish the result. The 
essentials of the plan may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Create an issue of bonds having an ad- 
justable interest rate that shall be redeter- 
mined semi-annually in advance to corre- 
spond with the market rate for money 
invested without hazard; those bonds will 
always be worth par.” 

The plan more in detail would be as fol- 
lows: 

It is proposed to create a new series of 
United States Consolidated bonds to the 
total authorized amount of say twenty-five 
billion dollars. These bonds shall run, say, 
from twenty to fifty years. They shall bear 
no fixed rate of interest, but shall state on 
their face that the interest to be paid for 
each half-yearly period shall be fixed and 
proclaimed for such period by the Treasury 
in advance at the rate per cent. that in the 
opinion of the Federal Reserve Board rep- 
resents the then market earning power of 
money invested without hazard. The cou- 
pons shall contain similar provisions, and as 
each in turn falls due it will be paid in the 
amount previously set, which will have been 
announced in the financial columns of the 
papers. The issuance of coupons that do 
not bear a fixed amount involves no new 
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feature, for coupons on income bonds are 
blank in respect of amount. Interest on 
registered bonds would be paid by check 
from the Treasury at the same rate. 


LABOR’S PART IN READJUSTMENT 


On this subject the Bache Review 
says: 


The war has developed, in labor, a stub- 
born refusal to readjustment. This is the 
case not only in this country, but all over 
the world, and especially in England. Labor 
policy generally refuses wage cuts and in- 
sists on short hours and below-par efficiency. 
In all other directions the readjustment has 
taken its course, and results have had to 
be accepted. The agricultural community, 
for instance, has been hard hit, and there 
appears to be no remedy. 

The London Statist refers to the attitude 
of labor there, in a recent article: “In our 
own case the policy generally adopted by 
labor of maintaining the present wage scale 
takes little cognizance of the actual trade 
situation and the fall in the prices of com- 
modities. Neither does it appreciate the 
hidden bonus on wages that the latter, in 
effect, constitutes. It fails to realize that 
the Continent will not buy United Kingdom 
exports—and probably thirty per cent. of 
the total goods production of the United 
Kingdom is exported—until prices come 
down substantially. No doubt reductions in 
this direction will accrue from the lower- 
ing of raw material prices, but a reduction 
sufficient to meet the competition of other 
countries can scarcely be achieved until the 
payments made to British labor rest on a 
lower level.” 

That the situation is better over here, than 
in England, is the opinion of the London 
writer. 

“The decline in the cost of living and the 
depression in trade in the United States are 
being followed by a series of wages ‘cuts’ 
in most industries; consequently the influ- 
ence of the dollar premium in protecting us 
from American competition in European 
markets will, in all likelihood, have to be 
largely discounted unless the course of ac- 
tion pursued in the United States is re- 
peated here. It would be a serious thing 
for us if the European importer found it 
just as advantageous to pay in dollars as 
in pounds. The comparative willingness of 
the assent of many sections of American 
workers to an altered wages scale is an 
index of an outlook on the relations between 
Labor and Capital which differs in many 
respects from that found here. Towards the 
aim on the employers’ part of maximizing 
production the readiness of all concerned to 
tolerate the introduction of new machinery 
is of the greatest advantage.” 


ARE PRESENT INTEREST RATES HIGH ? 


W. J. Wollman and Co. Review points 
out that present interest rates are not 
relatively high as compared with the 
past and states: 


It is true that owing to the demand for 
capital by companies making new flotations 
the bid for funds of investors leads to the 
establishment of an attractive return. But 
when we look into the rates on commercial 
paper we must be prepared for a surprise. 
According to the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, the rates on commercial paper have 
been 7 per cent. or above during thirty of 
the last fifty years. They have been above 
8 per cent. in nineteen different years. 
They have been 10 per cent. or above in 
seven years, and they reached the maximum 
height of 24 per cent. in the panic of 1873. 
In the entire half century the maximum rate 
has been below 6 per cent. in but five years 
—1885, 1888, 1911, 1915 and 1916. It is 
pointed out by the authority quoted that the 
business community probably has been in- 
fluenced in its attitude toward money rates 
by the fact that in 1915 both the minimum 
and the maximum rate reached the lowest 
point for the entire period of fifty years. 
Moreover, during the war the money rate— 
the cost of capital—was largely under gov- 
ernmental control. 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in an 
address before the last annual meeting 
of life insurance presidents, on the sub- 
ject of life insurance investments, after 
discussing the principles which should 
govern these, first being safety, then 
adequate yield, remarked: 


It seems to me there should be another 
principle governing investments, namely, 
public needs. It would seem to be selfish 
and to be ignoring the fact that by reason 
of the large proportion of the population 
which is insured, it owes a certain regard 
for the needs of the people as a whole for 
a management to be governed entirely by 
the rate of interest, or by the investments 
it prefers, as in its experience it knows 
most about or is in a way associated with. 
In what channels can the management put 
its funds for public benefit provided these 
channels are safe? It would seem that in- 
surance companies as a whole followed that 
principle. 


STOCKHOLDING BY EMPLOYEES 


On this subject the Bache Review 
says: 
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An interesting part of the report of the 
United States Steel Corporation describes 
the movement for ownership of employees in 
shares of the corporation. The employees 
were offered the privilege of subscribing for 
shares of common stock in January, 1921. 
The price fixed was $81 per share, and the 
conditions and terms substantially the same 
as those under which similar offerings have 
been made in previous years. Up to the 
time of the writing of the report, the sub- 
scriptisns received were the largest made 
under any previous offering; 81,722 em- 
ployees subscribed for an aggregate of 255,- 
325 shares. During the year preceding 
63,278 subscriptions were received for a total 
of 161,201 shares. So that there were about 
20,000 more subscriptions and 90,000 more 
shares subscribed, than in the preceding 
year. 

The report says that on January 31, 1921, 
there were 55,449 employees or members of 
employees’ families, who were stockholders 
of record owning preferred and common 
shares of the corporation. There were also 
an additional 15,000 employees not stock- 
holders of record, but who were subscribers 
to common stock offered under the stock 
subscription plan, and who were paying for 
their subscriptions in installments. During 
the year 1920, the usual distribution to em- 
ployees of a special compensation to stock- 
holders, under the plan established in 1903, 
was made. 

The wisdom of the plan of thus encourag- 
ing employees to become part owners in 
their own companies, is brought to mind. 
If such a thing existed among railroad em- 
ployees, it can be surmised that much less 
difficulty would be experienced in the wage 
matter, which is now at the bottom of the 
plight of the railroads. 


LIQUIDATION OF LABOR 


The First National Bank of Phila- 


delphia says: 


Liquidation of labor has become the chief 
factor in the most extraordinary financial 
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and industrial situation that has developed 
within the memory of those now living. 
Wages are being reduced just as the prices 
of staple commodities have been lowered and 
the movement is by no means ended, It 
is the most important task that the Ameri- 
can people have engaged in since hostilities 
ceased, for it is a life and death question, 
not only for the workers whose wages are 
being reduced, but also for the infinitely 
greater multitude of citizens who are strug- 
gling hard to make both ends meet, owing 
to the continued high cost of labor which 
enters into everything that they eat, wear or 
consume. As regards railroad labor the 
unanswerable question is, Why should the 
American people pay the $600,000,000 addi- 
tional wages provided by the Railroad La- 
bor Board’s award of July 20th last, when 
living expenses have declined at least 25 
per cent. and some of the best known rail- 
road systems are furnishing transportation 
at a loss? 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


The Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh reviews the railroad situation as 
follows: 


The railroad situation went from bad to 
worse during the month just closed. It 
finally reached a stage where heroic methods 
were adopted to reduce operating expenses. 
The decrease in gross earnings was reflected 
in the large addition to the number of idle 
cars, due to the falling off in freights, partic- 
ularly of fuel and of the raw materials 
which enter into steel making, but extend- 
ing also to most other industries and to 
products of farm and forest. The effect 
upon operating income was even worse, be- 
cause overhead charges remain virtually un- 
changed. The latest available figures show 
that after providing for operating expenses, 
fixed rentals and taxes, rail transportation 
was conducted at an actual loss on many 
of the largest systems. These conditions 
were not confined to any particular zone, but 
were quite general throughout the country. 

The first recourse was to retrench in all 
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improvements involving new capital; the 
second, to curtail purchases of supplies ex- 
cept for the most pressing needs; the third, 
to cut down operating forces; the fourth, to 
dispense with clerical help wherever pos- 
sible; the fifth, to reduce forces in the engi- 
neering departments engaged in planning for 
the future, and the sixth, to reducing wages 
of labor not embraced in the “National 
Agreement” negotiated last year. In a few 
instances, announcement of proposed cuts 
in wages of organized labor was made, 
anticipating a favorable outcome to an ap- 
peal taken to the Railroad Labor Board to 
suspend or amend the award made last year. 
This appeal failing, the orders issued to 
reduce wages of labor under last year’s 
agreement were rescinded. ; 
Being blocked in an attempt to take a 
short cut in readjusting labor costs to post- 
war conditions, some of the roads have 
announced conferences to be held this month 
between employers and representatives of 
organized labor to obtain voluntary consent 
to a reduction in labor costs. In one in- 
stance where this method was adopted last 
month, the proposed reduction was rejected 
by the men and appeal was taken by the 
roads to the Railroad Labor Board. Of 
course, it is possible for scores of such 
appeals to be made, and if each were con- 
sidered separately and in turn, months 
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would elapse before a decision could be 
reached in the last appeal filed. The con- 
sequence would be a multiplicity of varying 
costs in the same general territory, which 
would make for confusion to shippers, for 
dissatisfaction on the part of labor, and 
possibly for irretrievable financial loss to 
the operating companies. The hope is to 
have the appeals consolidated into one in 
order to reach a decision as speedily as 
possible. 


REAL VS. MONEY WAGES 


The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago says: 


Nevertheless the cost of living can ‘safely 
be set down as roughly one-fourth less than 
at the peak point of prices in February, 
1920. Real wages, or command of money 
wages over goods, are therefore approxi- 
mately one-third higher than on that earlier 
date. This is the outstanding fact to be 
borne in mind in connection with present 
efforts to reduce wages. Nor can serious 
consideration be given the claim that money 
wages had not advanced in proportion to 
living costs. The widespread purchase of 
automobiles and what has been termed the 
“silk shirt” epidemic amply refute this con- 
tention. The fact is that advancing wages 
ever widened the margin of income over 
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actual living costs and made possible a 
higher scale of living, all of which, of course, 
is highly desirable. On the other hand the 
refusal of labor in many trades to allow 
the readjustment of its nominal money 
wages in conformity with the enlarged buy- 
ing power of the dollar, and its adherence 
in many cases to the uneconomic theory that 
less output per individual makes more work 
for all, are seriously obstructing and un- 
necessarily postponing the recovering in bus- 
iness. 


BANKERS AND FARMERS 


Writing in The Corn Exchange, pub- 
lished by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, Frederik Ras- 
mussen says: 


It is my opinion that some bankers have 
been as greatly at fault for not having 
established a satisfactory business relation 
with the farmer as is the farmer himself. 
This may be due to the fact that many 
bankers do not fully appreciate the effect 
on the whole life of the community of a 
progressive agriculture, and consequently 
the banker does not have the faith in agri- 
culture which spurs him on to seek the 
business. 

The banker should encourage such loans 
for productive purposes as will add to the 
assets of the community and the income 
of the farmer. To illustrate, last year there 
were 1,556,140 acres of wheat in Penn- 
sylvania, with the average production of 17.1 
bushels per acre. An increase of five 
bushels to the acre would add 7,830,700 
bushels to the total production of the wheat 
crop, which at $1.80 per bushel would in- 
crease the income to the farmer over 
$14,095,260. A great many farmers could 
increase the yield by five or more bushels 
to the acre simply by purchasing improved 
wheat seed. At the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege there has been developed a number 
of different varieties of wheat, which will 
average from 34 to 36 bushels to the acre. 

The average yield of potatoes is about 
143. bushels. By purchasing improved, 
disease-free seed and spraying, this yield 
in many cases could be increased by 75 
bushels to the acre. 

It would be good business for the bank 
not only to loan money for the purchase 
of better wheat seed and better potato 
seed, when asked, but to urge the farmer 
to make such loans. The same principle 
holds true for the loan of money for the 
purchase of pure bred livestock, like cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and poultry. The banker 
who is in sympathy with and understands the 
need of the farmer is one of the greatest 
factors in the development of agriculture in 
the community. Such a man is more than 
a lender of money. He becomes the finan- 
cial adviser of the farmer. 
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WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The Monthly Review published by 
the Federal Reserve Agent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York says 
in its issue of April: 


There has been no pause in the down- 
ward movement of world prices. The Econ- 
omist and Statist indices in Great Britain 
both indicate more extensive declines during 
February than during January, and the num- 
ber compiled by the French Bureau de 
Statistique General has shown a steadily 
accelerating decline in the past three months. 
The only index of foreign prices thus far 
available for the early weeks of March is 
the index compiled by this bank of prices 
in England for 25 basic commodities, and it 
shows no abatement in its rate of decline. 
In the United States the downward move- 
ment, as shown in the Department of Labor 
index, is slightly less rapid than in recent 
months. 

If a general average were to be taken 
of the available figures on world prices, it 
would show that prices have fallen about 
one-third from the high point reached in 
1920, and that they are at present a little 
more than twice as high as they were in 
19138. The United States and Japan are 
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the outstanding countries in which declines 
have been greater than the average, and 
Germany, Italy and France are the out- 
standing countries in which prices are still 
relatively highest. Prices in Scandinavian 
countries are also considerably more than 
twice as high as in 1913. 


A REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In view of the degree of uncertainty 
as to economic conditions at present ex- 
isting, particularly with respect to the 
housing situation throughout the coun- 
try, the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York, follow- 
ing its long established custom, has ob- 
tained through its correspondent banks, 
mortgage representatives and attorneys 
in over fifty cities in the South, West 
and Middle West, a consensus of opin- 
ion on the following subjects: 

1. Supply of Business and Resi- 
dence Space and Prospects—Trend of 
Rents. 

2. Volume and Class of New Con- 
struction—Real Estate Market. 
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3. Supply of Mortgage Funds and 
Tendency of Rates. 

4. Reduction in Labor and Build- 
ing Costs — Labor Efficiency — Unem 
ployment. 

5. Price Reductions and Volume of 
Retail Trade. 


A digest of the reports received cov- 
ering the various subjects is given here- 
with: 

1. SUPPLY OF BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE SPACE 
PROSPECTS—TREND OF RENTS. 


It is manifest that the shortage in bus- 
iness and residence space (particularly the 


latter) brought about by the lack of con-' 


struction during the war has not to any 
large extent been met, this by reason of 
excessive labor and building costs and to 
what is perhaps of equal importance, a con- 
dition in the building trades until recently 
which has made for inefficiency and uncer- 
tainty. The seriousness of the shortage is 
not to be minimized but the encouraging 
fact noted is a quite general if slight evi- 
dence of improvement. Rents are naturally 


holding high and firm, pending the erection , 


of more buildings. 


2. VOLUME AND CLASS OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


—REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


The reports indicate clearly that the vol- 
ume of building construction is substantially 
reduced. This is due not only to factors 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, but 
to higher money rates and the sudden reces- 
sion from wartime prosperity. The resi- 
dential shortage being the most acute and 
financial requirements in connection with 
same being more readily met by local funds, 
it is but natural that new construction is 
confined largely to homes. Such business 
buildings as are being erected consist of 
structures for public use, buildings for spe- 
cial utilities and occasional business build- 
ings for pressing needs. There is but a 
small amount of business property changing 
hands, owing to financial conditions and to 
a reluctance to capitalize increased values, 
because of the operations of the Excess 
Profits Tax. There is a moderate activity 
in residence properties, particularly in the 
smaller types. 


3. SUPPLY OF MORTGAGE FUNDS AND TENDENCY 


OF RATES, 


In general there seems to be a fair sup- 
ply of mortgage funds but with rates ruling 
high and lenders cautious as to building 
costs and types of property. The funds of 
the large Life Insurance companies, which 
are going increasingly into city and farm 
loans, are now an important factor. While 
rates are firm in certain sections the tendency 
may be said to be slightly downward. 
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Specialists in 
Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street, New York 


THs ILLUSTRATION represents the 
bank building for the Liberty National 
Bank at Washington, D. C., completed from 


our plans and specifications. 


Won't you let us prove to you that through 
our careful planning and carefully written 
specifications we can obtain the building you 
want for approximately the amount you have 
to spend. 


We invite inquiries and shall be pleased to 
submit sketches as suggestions without obli- 
gation to the bank. 


A FEW OF OUR CLIENTS: 


Metropolitan Trust Company New York City 
National City Bank - New York City 
French-American Banking Corporation, New York City 
Cortland Savings Bank - Cortland, N. Y. 
Sanford Trust Company - - Sanford, Me. 
Perth Amboy Savings Bank Perth Amboy, N. J. 
National Trademen's Bank - - New Haven, Conn. 
Liberty National Bank Washington, D. C. 
Essex National Bank ete Montclair, N. J. 
Bath National Bank - - - - - -  Bath,N. 
First National Bank - - - - Siarmon, N. 
Bank of Hicksville Hicksville, L ec 
Citizens National Bank - - - Caldwell 
Peoples National Bank New Brunswick, 
Bank of Coney Island - - - Coney and, 
First National Bank Jamaica, L. I 
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Audits «4 Systems | 
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Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 
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| Djorup & McArdle } 
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4. REDUCTION IN LABOR AND BUILDING COSTS 
-LABOR EFFICIENCY—-UNEMPLOYMENT. 
While labor costs are almost uniformly 
lower the largest reductions are confined to 
unskilled labor. The trend of wages how- 
ever, is clearly downward. Building costs 
have generally dropped somewhat more than 
labor costs, apparently as the result of re- 
ductions in materials and great efficiency of 
labor, which latter in turn, has been influ- 

enced by widespread unemployment. 


5. PRICE REDUCTIONS AND VOLUME OF RETAIL 
TRADE. 

It is significant to note that retail prices 
have almost invariably failed to approximate 
the substantial reductions in wholesale 
prices, retail merchants resorting to special 
sales and increased advertising to tide over 
a situation which is apparently improving. 
Purchases are being confined much more 
generally to essentials and buyers are more 
cautious as to prices and quality. 

To sum up the situation as a whole, there 
is a pronounced shortage of business and 
residential space throughout the country, 
especially the latter, but with some tendency 


to improvement. Rents are quite uniformly 
high and firm, any decreases being offset by 
corresponding increases. Building construc- 
tion is substantially curtailed, being largely 
confined to moderate price dwellings, pub- 
lic or special buildings. There is little 
market for business properties with dwell- 
ings somewhat more active. The supply of 
mortgage funds is moderately good but at 
high rates, with a slight downward tendency. 
Labor costs have been somewhat reduced 
with more substantial reductions in unskilled 
labor. Building costs show a greater de- 
crease, due to substantial reductions in ma- 
terials and to more efficiency in labor. 
Unemployment is almost uniformly above 
normal. Wholesale prices are off substan- 
tially with retail prices resisting somewhat 
stubbornly, by reason of a natural unwill- 
ingness on the part of merchants to take 
losses on goods purchased at higher prices 
and to a somewhat noticeable tendency to 
improvement in general conditions. 


PREDICTS RETURN TO NORMAL 


David R. Forgan of the National 
City Bank of Chicago recently stated 
that the “crisis has been passed; that 
the worst is over and that recovery, 
although slow, has begun and will be 
sure.” He stated further: 


“If the new administration at Washington 
disposes of our chief problems wisely,” says 
Mr. Forgan, “I see no reason why the pres- 
ent year should not witness a return to 
fairly normal business. Revision of Federal 
taxation, the tariff and railroad freights are 
fundamental. They are too complicated to 
discuss here, but they must be studied and 
settled scientifically—not politically. 

“Two things I think the government ought 
to do: The debts of the Allies to the United 
States should be funded. The balance of 
our Liberty loan issue should be refunded 
into an issue of bonds payable at the option 
of the government, after twenty years, bear- 
ing 4 or 414 per cent. and tax free to the 
extent of $5,000,000 in any individual hold- 
ing. 

“If these two things were accomplished 
the chief obstacle to the improvement of 
foreign exchange and freer intercourse with 
foreign countries would be removed, and 
money for commercial borrowers would, to 
some extent, at least, be made cheaper, which 
would help the business recovery that we 
are all hoping for.” 


ESSENTIALS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


The Bulletin of the Whitney-Central 
Banks of New Orleans states: 


Restoration of activity in industry awaits 
the re-establishment of the equilibrium be- 




















All Over 
the Country 


from California to Maine, spreads a network of Collins clients — 


Bankers operating in agricultural communities, mining, manufac- 
turing and industrial centers, and residential sections. 


Collins Service, through its staff of financial publicity consultants 
familiar with conditions in every part of the United States, serves 
them all in a way that spells for them increasing business and profit. 


Whatever your sphere of banking activities, Collins is qualified to 


serve you. 











tween wholesale prices, retail prices, and 
wages. Some commodities have undoubtedly 
fallen too far; others have not yet gone 
far enough. Meantime, business comes to a 
standstill, for those whose incomes have 
been reduced simply cannot buy at the old 
price levels, no matter how convincing 
sellers’ arguments may sound about high 
costs of production. Production costs have 
to be deflated along with everything else. 
It is encouraging to note evidence of a bet- 
ter understanding of the changes that are 
occurring. Men have found that the troubles 
are not peculiar to themselves, or to their 
particular industry, but are general, and 
they have become better reconciled to the 


futility of attempting to bolster up prices 
by artificial methods. They are recognizing 
now that the way out of difficulty lies in 
accomplishing an even, all-around reduction 
in prices so that smaller incomes may be 
balanced by a lower cost of the commodities 
they must buy. Business can be as active 
and as satisfactory on a moderate price 
level as on a high one. The disturbance 
comes only during the period of readjust- 
ment. It is therefore to the advantage of 
all—producers, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and wage earners—to facilitate and 
shorten the transitional period by each show- 
ing a willingness to undertake his share of 
the burden. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF EQUI- 
TABLE TRUST COMPANY 


The officers of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York gave a dinner at the 
University Club, April 19, to celebrate the 
institution’s fiftieth birthday. President Al- 
vin W. Krech and the trustees were guests 
of honor. A silver loving cup was presented 
to Mr. Krech, whose speech was devoted in 
part to a review of the history of the 
Equitable since it was founded on April 19, 
1871, by special act of the State Legislature, 
under the name of the Traders’ Deposit 
Company. 

BANK 


COAL AND IRON NATIONAL 


The Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York has announced completion of altera- 
tions of the new banking rooms and safe 
deposit vaults at Liberty and West Streets, 
which will greatly facilitate service to clients. 


MITCHELL ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional City Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, to succeed James A. Stillman, re- 
signed. At the same time E. P. Swenson, 
senior member of the banking firm of S. M. 
Swenson and Sons, 61 Broadway, was elected 
chairman of the board. 

John A. Garver, Percy A. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Swenson were appointed additional 
members of the executive committee. 


C. E. 


PRESIDENT OF GUARANTY TRUST 
DENIES STATEMENT MADE BY 
W. JETT LAUCK 


Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, in response to a query 
concerning the statement made before the 
United States Labor Board, April 19, by 
W. Jett Lauck, economist for the unions, 
replied as follows: 


“So far as the Guaranty Trust Company is 
concerned, the statement reported to have been 
made by W. Jett Lauck in Chicago before the 





Railroad Labor Board in regard to the alleged 
combination of New York banks to deflate labor, 
is absolutely and unqualifiedly false in every 
respect. This company has never been a party, 
either formally or informally, to any such 
understanding, agreement or combination and, 
furthermore, neither I nor any of my asso- 
ciates ever heard of such an alleged combina- 
tion or any discussion or proposition relating 
to it. Mr. Lauck’s statement that New York 
banks have combined to cause the spread of 
unemployment is also utterly false. 

_ “As to the specious reasoning that the 
‘industrial paralysis’ is ‘capital on strike against 
society,’ any observer of the general economic 
situation must be aware that the existing in- 
dustrial depression in the United States is due 
to post-war, world-wide conditions, and that if 
capital went on a ‘strike’ against society it 
would be striking against itself and suffer 
quite as much as society. Capital, which is 
composed of the savings of all classes, would 
have far more to lose than labor in making 
‘labor come to its knees.’ And labor, on the 
other hand, has much to lose in heeding such 
economic fallacies and absurdities as those ad- 
vanced in the statement referred to. 

“The popular recourse of the demagogue and 
the agitator in attempting to plead his cause 
is almost invariably to attempt to set up a 
mythical ‘Wall Street’ opposition, and this 
seems to be just another instance of that kind 
of utterly unwarranted appeal to popular preju- 
dice and ignorance. The alleged statement is 
not only untrue, but most unfair. No institu- 
tions or organizations in the country have 
struggled harder against difficulties to preserve 
the financial, industrial and commercial sta- 
bility of the country through this period of 
world-wide reaction and economic readjustment 
than the banking institutions of New York in 
their individual capacities. It is largely through 
their efforts, with the co-operation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, that this country has been 
able to pass through this necessarily painful 
period with such a relatively small amount of 
suffering by either business or labor. The bur- 
den of the situation has. as a matter of fact, 
fallen far more heavily upon capital than upon 
labor. The values of securities and commodi- 
ties have been deflated far more than wages 
in the general economic reaction of the world 
from inflated war conditions. 

“Even a most casual survey of the facts 
would show that the banks of the country have 
extended their credit resources to the utmost 
limit of safety in financing industry and com- 
merece, sustaining business and the employment 
of labor as far as lay within their power. 

“So far as our own company is concerned, 
if it has any opinions or policies to suggest 
on the labor question, they will be expressed 
by this institution individually and openly on 
its own responsibility.” 


MECHANICS AND METALS SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 
An authorization certificate has been is- 
sued for the organization of the Mechanics 
and Metals Safe Deposit Company of New 
York, with a capital of $300,000, at 25 Broad- 
way. The incorporators are: Gates W. Mc- 
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eS or HIS modern bank building, the home 
Wiel es @ of the Warren Institution for Savings 
( yee } of Boston, stands on Park Street, 
ee 

. * facing famous Boston Common and 
adjoining historic Park Street Church. It is a 
good example of the highest type of combina- 
tion bank and office building. It was planned by 





Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Garrah, John McHugh, Samuel F. Pryor, 
Thomas B. Nichols, and Henry W. Ma- 
comber. 


CHARLES HAYDEN 


Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
has been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the New York Trust Company. 


BANK MERGER DENIED 


A report which appeared in the New York 
newspapers to the effect that a consolida- 
tion of the National City Bank and the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank was 
being contemplated and that John McHugh, 
vice-president of the latter bank, would be 
president of the consolidation was em- 
phatically denied by Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Mechanics and Metals, who 
stated: 

“The statement appearing in morning 
newspapers to the effect that a merger of 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
and the National City Bank is in contempla- 
tion, or that John McHugh is to become 
president of the National City Bank, is ab- 
solutely untrue.” 


GUARANTY TRUST APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, E. M. Bentley 
was appointed an assistant treasurer of the 
company and William H. Hamilton was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary at the com- 
pany’s Brussels office. 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the New York Trust 
Company, has been elected a director of the 
Textile Banking Company, Inc., to take the 
place of Edmund C. Converse, deceased. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF SEABOARD 
CLUB 


The eighth annual dinner and dance given 
by the Seaboard Club of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York, at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, April 5, was an enjoyable affair. 
The officers of the Seaboard National were 
the specially invited guests of the club, 
whose two hundred members are employees 
of the bank. 

The evening’s entertainment consisted of 
several musical numbers and addresses, be- 
ing followed by dancing in which both 
officers and employees participated. 
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HARTERED by the Cont- 

nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 
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EQUITABLE TRUST TEAM WINS 
EVERY GAME OF SEASON 


The victorious Equitable Trust Company 
of New York basket ball team, winners 
of the Bankers’ Athletic League champion- 
ship, came through the season just closed 
without a defeat. A schedule of seventeen 
games was played. The champions piled up 
a final total of 637 points against their op- 
ponents, 257, the highest score being made 
in the game with the Atlantic National Bank 
which ended 57-17. 

An inter-city championship series is now 
in progress between the Equitable Trust 
Company team and the five of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. The first game 
of the series was played in Boston, March 
26, and was won by the Equitable team by 
a score of 34-27. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK TO HAVE 
NEW HOME 


Plans were filed recently for the construc- 
tion of a new home for the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York, which will be located 
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at 110 to 116 East Forty-second Street and 
107 to 115 East Forty-first Street, and will 
be fourteen stories high. It will be occu- 
pied by offices as well as the bank, and will 
have a frontage of 104.6 feet on each street. 
York & Sawyer, the architects, have esti- 
mated the cost at $1,000,000. 


NEW BANK BUILDING BY 
HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Contracts have been awarded recently to 
Hoggson Brothers of New York and 
Chicago for extensive alterations to the Egg 
Harbor Commercial Bank of Egg Harbor, 
New Jersey, and the First National Bank 
of Ossining, New York. 

Active work has started on the Egg Har- 
bor Commercial and includes moving the 
existing building to a new site, enlarging 
the main banking room and installing new 
equipment. 

Construction starts soon on the First Na- 
tional of Ossining which includes a large 
rear extension and an addition to the front 
of the existing building. Both operations are 
to be finished in the early fall. 





Equitable Trust Company Basketball Team 
Lyuch, Weimer, Faries, C. A. Donzau, Mauager, 0’ Hara, Griffin, Stonsland 


STANDING: 
SITTING : 


Giniff, Faiz, Norman, Clarkson 

















NEW ASSAY OFFICE OPENS 





The new United States Assay Office at 
Wall and Nassau Streets was opened April 
4. Verne M. Boyle, superintendent of the 
Assay Office, and other officials moved into 
their quarters some time ago. 

The building represents the completion of 
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United States Assay Office, Wall and Nassau Streets 


a program instituted about fourteen years 
ago, when the building in Pine Street was 
started. The Wall Street building was not 
begun until some years later. With its 
opening Mr. Boyle said that for the first 
time the Assay Office in this city had proper 
facilities to handle business. 

A vault of five stories, all under the 
ground, is one of the features of the new 
building. This vault will hold $5,000,000,000 
in gold. The executive offices, the receiving 
department, the cashier’s office, and the As- 


sayer’s department, are housed in the 

structure. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President Osgood of the Investment 


Bankers’ Association of America has an- 
nounced the personnel of the railroad securi- 
ties committee as follows: Pierpont V. 
Davis, chairman, National City Company, 
New York; Franklin Q. Brown, Redmond 
& Co, New York; John G. Brogden, 
Strother, Brogden & Co., Baltimore; Robert 
K. Cassatt, Cassatt & Company, Philadel- 
phia; Walter Janney, Montgomery & Co., 
Philadelphia; F. J. Lisman, F. J. Lisman 
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& Co., New York; Everett B. Sweezy, First 
National Bank, New York; Charles S. Sar- 
gent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody & Co. New 
York; Francis M. Weld, White, Weld & Co., 
New York; Allen B. Forbes, ex-officio, Har- 
ris, Forbes & Co., New York. 

H. M. Addinsell of Harris, Forbes & Co., 
New York, has been appointed chairman of 
the public service securities committee. Mr. 
Addinsell succeeds O. B. Willcox, recently 
resigned from the board of directors. 


NEW ASSISTANT CASHIER OF SEA- 


BOARD NATIONAL BANK 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
held April 7, Alexander A. McKenna was 
elected assistant cashier. Mr. McKenna was 
born in New York and his connection with 





ALEXANDER A. McKENNA 
Assistant Cashier Seaboard National Bank 


the Seaboard began in 1909. He has served 
in various capacities in the bank and during 
the past two years has had charge of the 
bank’s securities department. 

In addition to being president of the Sea- 
board Club, he is a member of the American 
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Institute of Banking and has taken an active 
interest in banking and institute affairs. 


CHEMICAL BULLETIN OUT 


The first issue of the Chemical Bulletin, 
the outgrowth of the house organ of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, has 
been sent to customers and friends of that 
institution. It is an attempt of the bank 
“to interpret the state of business in a 
non-technical fashion that will be attractive 
and helpful for the average busy man.” 


NEW BANK CALL FORMS 


The forms for the regular bank calls on 
National banks have been remodeled by the 
new comptroller of the currency, Mr. Cris- 
singer. 

The forms that have been in use for sev- 
eral years past were long and embraced a 
great variety of questions that the new com- 
missioner thinks should be dispensed with. 
On the whole the new forms are less in- 
volved and more direct and effective. 

The questions placed on the forms a few 
months ago as to the salaries of bank offi- 
cials and employees and as to vacations 
have been dropped. The entire form is sim- 
plified and standardized so that it will prove 
more acceptable to bankers. 

The Comptroller is to require only five 
National bank calls a year, instead of the 
six that the banks have had to answer since 
the beginning of 1915, and the number of 


_ items to be answered in each report will 


be put back to something approximating the 
former number and the style. 


APPOINTED MANAGER OF NEW 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


V. W. Miller, former assistant secretary 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, has been appointed manager of the 
new business department of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York. 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


John P. Maguire, vice-president of the 
Textile Banking Company, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the Royal Indemnity 
Company. 


NEW EQUITABLE TRUST COM- 
PANY TRUSTEE 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 

York has announced the election of Averill 
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Tilden as trustee of the company. Mr. Til- 
den is president of Edward Tilden and Com- 
pany, vice-president of Merrill Cox and 
Company, and director of the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank and the Drovers Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, held April 6, Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the board of directors, was 
elected president of the bank. 


BANK CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


At its annual meeting April 21, the U. S. 
Mortgage and Trust Company Club elected 
the following officers and executive commit- 
tee members: M. A. Hopkins, president; 
Wm. J. Wittman, vice-president; Evelyn 
Andrews, secretary; T. G. B. Cortelyou, Jr., 
treasurer. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
ISSUE BOOKLET 


Elsewhere in this number we reproduce 
several illustrations from a booklet recently 
issued by Brown Brothers & Co., describing 
the addition to their banking home which 
was recently completed. 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER SAILS 
FOR EUROPE 


Rudolph Guenther, president of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. advertising 
agency, sailed on the steamer Nieuw Am- 
sterdam. He goes abroad primarily on bus- 
iness, and will visit the financial centres of 
England, Holland, Germany, France, Italy 
and Spain. 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Murray Olyphant has been appointed 
manager of the investment service depart- 
ment of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York. 


JAMES E. ORR BECOMES MEMBER 
OF FIRM OF ORR, CARVER 
AND VAN DYNE 


James E. Orr, assistant cashier of the 
Seaboard National Bank, New York, re- 
signed April 4, to become a member of the 
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WALTER S. McLUCAS 


Mr. McLucas resigned from the presidency of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City to become 
vice-president of the National City Bank of New York 


co-partnership firm of Orr, Carver and Van 
Dyne, who will transact a commission bus- 
iness in foreign exchange with offices at 34 
Pine Street, New York. 

Mr. Orr has been associated with the Sea- 
board National Bank for over fifteen years 
and during the last five years has had charge 
of the bank’s foreign department. He is 
well-known in banking circles in this city 
and in the West and Southwest. 

Alexander B. Carver until recently handled 
the foreign exchange trading for the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York, while 
Howbert Van Dyne has been connected 
with the brokerage firm of Reith and Baker. 

With their wide acquaintance among finan- 
cial institutions and business firms, the 
success of the firm is assured. They will 
be ably equipped in facilities to render an 
exceptional character of service to their 
clients. 


CHATHAM AND PHOENIX ESTAB- 
LISHES NEW DEPARTMENT 


The Chatham and Phoenix National Bank 
of New York has established a trust de- 
partment which will be available at the 
company’s main office and each of its twelve 
branch banks located from the Battery to 
the Bronx. 
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COMPLETION OF MERGER OF NEW officers and employees as in the past. The 


YORK TRUST COMPANY AND 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


The merger of the Liberty National 
Bank of New York with the New York 
Trust Company was completed on April 1 
and the operation of the combined institu- 
tions under the name of the New York 
Trust Company became effective on that 
date. 

The merger brings together two long es- 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President New York Trust Company 


tablished New York banking organizations 
of similar traditions and approximately 
equal resources and length of service. The 
combination of the facilities and long expe- 
rience acquired by each in its particular 
field provides for the customers of these in- 
stitutions a complete commercial banking 
service, both domestic and foreign, together 
with unexcelled service in all trust matters. 

The main office of the company will be at 
26 Broad street. The Liberty office will be 
at the former headquarters of the Liberty 
National Bank at 120 Broadway. Business 
will be conducted exactly as heretofore and 
customers will meet at each office the same 


Fifth Avenue office, at 57th street and Fifth 
avenue, will continue as heretofore. 

The New York Trust Company will con- 
duct departments in domestic and foreign 
commercial banking along with the usual 
trust company services. Safe deposit 
vaults for individuals or corporations are 
available at the Fifth avenue office. Con- 
ference rooms are located there at the dis- 
posal of customers for conferences and com- 
mittee meetings. Advice concerning invest- 
ments and income tax service is also offere 
customers. 

The company acts as registrar and trans- 
fer agent for the bonds and stocks of cor- 
porations and as fiscal agent in matters per- 
taining to Federal and State income taxes. 

The condensed statement of the New York 
Trust Company at April 1, 1921, was a 
follows: 

RESOURCES 
Cash in office and due from 
banks 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Bank 
Ioans and discounts 
United States bonds and Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness. . 
Other bonds and stocks 
Real estate investments 
Exchanges for  Clearing- 
house 
Accrued interest and accounts 
receivable 

Customers’ liability account 
of acceptances bought and 
sold 

Customers’ liability: 
Under acceptances 
Under letters of credit.... 


$7,181,486.38 


16,170,179.92 
141,797,560.66 


9,322,328.95 
23,125,742.10 
3,732,299.13 
24,468,283.50 


1,295,090.21 


8,144,250.06 


3,468,323.77 
1,272,165.73 


$239,977,710.41 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Circulation (Liberty National 
Bank) 

Deposits 

Reserve for taxes, etc 

Due Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 

Accrued interest 
counts payable 

Contingent liability on ac- 
ceptances bought and sold 

Domestic and foreign ac- 
ceptances 

Letters of credit 


10,000,000.00 


1,885,605.00 
164,743,359.71 
1,138,613.99 
31,968,632.04 
903,506.64 
8,144,250.06 


3,854,018.32 
1,272,165.73 


$239,977,710.41 




















With the rapidly increasing financial and commercial rela- 
tions between America and other parts of the world, a 
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The officers of the merged institution are: 

Otto T. Bannard, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee; Mortimer N. Buckner, 
chairman of board of trustees; Harvey D. 
Gibson, president. 

Vice-presidents: Joseph A. Bower, 
James Dodd, Frederick J. Horne, Joseph 
S. Maxwell, Herbert W. Morse, George 
Murnane, Sidney W. Noyes, Alexander V. 
Ostrom, Charles W. Riecks, Ernest Stauffen, 
Jr., Harral S. Tenney; treasurer, Frederick 
W. Walz; secretary, Boyd G. Curts; as- 
sistant vice-presidents, Harry Forsyth, 
Theodore C. Hovey; assistant to the presi- 
dent, Bert Clark; assistant treasurers, Wil- 
liam J. Birdsall, Danforth Cardozo, Ray- 
mond G. Forbes, Louis W. Knowles, Ed- 
ward B. Lewis, Frederick P. McGlynn, Ed- 
ward J. Whalen; assistant secretaries, Irv- 
ing L. Bennett, Lindsay Bradford, Aug. C. 
Downing, Jr., Walter MacNaughten, H. 
Walter Shaw, Sidney B. Silleck, William H. 
Taft, 2d; auditor, Albert L. Earle. 

Fifth Avenue Office: Vice-president and 
manager, Charles E. Haydock; vice-presi- 
dent, James G. Blaine, Jr.; assistant secre- 
taries, Mrs. Key Cammack, Joseph A. 
Flynn, Russell V. Worstell. 

Trustees: Otto T. Bannard, chairman ad- 
visory committee; Mortimer N. Buckner, 


chairman of board; Thomas Cochran, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., James C. Colgate, James B. 
Colgate & Co.; Alfred A. Cook, Leventritt, 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman; Arthur J. Cum- 
nock, Catlin & Co.; Otis H. Cutler, chair- 
man American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; 
Henry P. Davison, J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
Robert W. deForest, DeForest Brothers; 
George Doubleday, president Ingersoll- 
Rand Co.; Russell H. Dunham, president 
Hercules Powder Co.; Samuel H. Fisher, 
New York; John A. Garver, Shearman & 
Sterling; Harvey D. Gibson, president; 
Thomas A. Gillespie, chairman T. A. Gil- 
lespie Co.; Charles Hayden, Hayden, Stone 
& Co.; Lyman N. Hine, president American 
Cotton Oil Co.; F. N. Hoffstot, president 
Pressed Steel Car Co.; Walter Jennings, 
New York; Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Edward E. 
Loomis, president Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co.; Howard W. Maxwell, vice-president 
Atlas Portland Cement Co.; Ogden L. Mills, 
New York; Edward S. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent Beech-Nut Packing Co.; Junius S. 
Morgan, Jr., J. P. Morgan & Co.; Grayson 
M.-P. Murphy, G. M.-P. Murphy & Co.; 
Henry C. Phipps, New York; Charles W. 
Riecks, vice-president; Dean Sage, Zabris- 
kie, Kerr & Gray. 
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J. H. PERKINS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


James H. Perkins of Montgomery & Co. 
has been elected president of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
to succeed Edwin S. Marston, who has been 
president of the institution for years and 


JAMES H. PERKINS 


President Farmers Loan and Trust Company 
of New York 


retires on a pension June 16. Mr. Marston 
has been connected with the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company for thirty-eight years. 
He is about 70 years old. 

Mr. Perkins has been active in the finan- 
cial district since 1914, when he became a 
vice-president of the National City Bank. 
Some time before that he became a vice- 
president and subsequently president of the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany, N. 
Y., succeeding as head of that bank Charles 
H. Sabin, now president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Perkins, who was graduated from 
Harvard in 1898, became associated with 
the Baker Chocolate Company of Milton, 
Mass., and worked his way to an executive 
post with that concern. In 1908 he became 
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identified with a trust company in Boston, 
and since then had continued in the bank- 
ing business, with the exception of the time 
he spent in war service. 

In the war he joined with Colonel Gray- 
son M.-P. Murphy in Red Cross work and 
went to France with that organization. 
When Colonel Murphy was transferred to 
active service with the expeditionary forces, 
Mr. Perkins took command of the Red Cross 
work in France, and for his services received 
several decorations. 

In 1919 Mr. Perkins resigned as vice- 
president of the National City Bank and 
became a partner in Montgomery & Co. 


MEDLEY, SCOVIL & COMPANY 


To meet the needs of its rapidly growing 
organization Medley, Scovil & Co., advertis- 
ing agents, have moved from 25 Broad 
street to the new Cunard Building, New 
York. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


The Public National Bank of New York 
has opened a new extension at Delancey 
and Ludlow streets. The bank has also 
purchased an additional building near the 
Graham avenue branch, Brooklyn, with a 
view of extending its facilities. The Pit- 
kin avenue branch, Brooklyn, will also be 
enlarged. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 


The New York agency of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China has 
been moved from 88 Wall Street to 44 
Beaver Street. The need for more adequate 
facilities for the handling of financial trans- 
actions between India, China, other coun- 
tries and the United States caused the 
change. The New York agent is William 
Baxter. The head office of the bank is at 
London. 


BANCO DI ROMA ORGANIZES 
BANCO DEL LEVANTE 


The Banco del Levante, with head of- 
fice at Alexandria, Egypt, has been organ- 
ized by the Banco di Roma, with a capital 
of £1,000,000. The new institution will take 
over the flourishing branches of the Banco 
di Roma in Egypt, Syria and Palestine. It 
will also absorb the old established Cassa di 
Sconto & di Risparmio of Alexandria. The 
Banco di Roma, holding the majority inter- 
est in. the new institution, will govern its 
administration. 

Comm. G. been elected 


Vicentini has 
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chairman of the board of directors and 
Comm. G. Vannucci, managing director. 
Both are from the Banco di Roma. 

When the Sultan of Egypt was notified 
of the passage of the Constitutional Act 
permitting the formation of the bank, he 
replied as follows to Mr. Vincentini: 


“His Highness, The Sultan, my Sovereign 
Lord, has welcomed with great pleasure the 
news of the constitution of the Banco del 
Levante under the auspices of the Banco 
di Roma with the participation of Egyp- 
tian capital. 

“His Highness has instructed me to ten- 
der to you and to the members of the 
board of directors, his most sincere thanks 
and wishes for the prosperity of this new 
establishment, so that through the example 
of the Banco di Roma it may become a 
powerful factor of progress and a useful 
instrument for the Italian-Egyptian eco- 
nomic relations.” 

The Grand Chamberlain. 


The creation of this important financial 
institution has met with the greatest favor 
in the large Italian colony and in Egyptian 
and international business circles. A pros- 
perous future seems assured to it. 

The Banco di Roma is known in “Egypt 
and the Near East as the pioneer Italian 
commercial bank in those countries and an 
important factor in their economic devel- 
opment. 

The head office of the Banco di Roma is 
in Rome, Italy. The New York office is 
at 1 Wall Street. Rodolfo Bolla is New 
York representative. 


HARVEY FISK AND SONS, INC. 


The business of Harvey Fisk and Sons 
and that of Blodgett, Hart and Company, 
Inc., have been combined and will hereafter 
be conducted as Harvey Fisk and Sons, Inc., 
32 Nassau Street, New York. 

Pliny Fisk is chairman of the board of 
directors, and John H. Blodgett, president. 


THE BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, has opened a branch in Maspeth, 
long Island. 


DUDLEY F. FOWLER 


Dudley F. Fowler, recently a member of 
War Department Claims Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed assistant 
trust officer of the Bank of America, New 
York. 
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DEATH OF EDMUND C. CONVERSE 


In response to a request for a statement 
from the Bankers Trust Company regard- 
ing the death of Mr. Converse, Seward 
Prosser, president of that organization, said: 


“No formal resolution by our board can ade- 
quately convey the sense of personal bereave- 
ment of the officers and directors of the 
Bankers Trust Company caused by the death 
of Mr. Edmund C. Converse, nor does the mere 
recital of his official connections with this 
company give any real idea of what Mr. Con- 
verse meant to all of us who knew him, and 
all of us did know him. Mr. Converse was 
the first president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, serving from 1903 to 1913, and had al- 
Ways been an active director of this company 
and a member of our executive committee. 
His office was in our building and he was ever 
ready to meet with loyal service any request 
made of him by the Bankers Trust Company. 
To the guiding influence Mr. Converse exer- 
cised in shaping the policies and in the con- 
duct of the Bankers Trust Company from the 
time of its formation has been due much of 
our success. His integrity, his unswerving 
sense of right and of honorable obligation, 
coupled with a kindly consideration that made 
men his admirers and friends, qualified Mr. 
Converse to exercise a great influence in the 
many business enterprises of this country in 
which he was always active. To his friends— 
and no man was ever blessed with more pro- 
found and constant affection from those who 
had the privilege of really knowing him— 
Mr. Converse was a man of many lovable char- 
acteristics. He had a keen sense of humor, 
which never degenerated into the frivolous; he 
had a profound contempt for sham and hypoc- 
risy, which he could express emphatically and 
pointedly at times, and he had the ability, 
notwithstanding the multitude of his responsi- 
bilities, to interest. himself personally in the 
problems of those with whom he worked. To 
this latter quality, many a man now success- 
ful in business, who had the good fortune to 
attract Mr. Converse’s attention because of 
ability or promise, can attribute his first chance 
to do bigger things. No man who served under 
him occupied a position too humble to attract 
his attention. He went among men with a 
sense of understanding and genial humor that 
found everywhere a response, so that to-day 
the shadow of his loss falls heavily upon 
everyone of us who had the privilege of know- 
ing him. I would not speak here of my own 
personal grief in losing Mr. Converse, but I 
would like to say on behalf of all the officers 
and directors of this company that in single- 
ness of purpose, in devotion to this organiza- 
tion with which he was connected from its 
inception, and in fidelity to duty and trust, 
he was an exceptional man, and to his *~* 
and to all of us who knew him, he was an 
affectionate friend whose place can never he 
filled.” 
CHANGE 


OF NAME 


BANK 


OF BUFFALO 


The Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
of Buffalo, New York, has been granted a 
change of name to Citizens Trust Company. 


REPORT OF THE J. G. 
COMPANIES 


WHITE 


The amalgamated balance sheet of the J. 
G. White Companies, of New York, for the 
year ending December 31, 1920, which com- 
bines the figures of J. G. White & Com- 
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pany, Inc., J. G. White Engineering Corpo- 
ration, J. G. White Management Corporation 
and the Engineers’ Corporation, showed as- 
sets of $7,121,991.61, capital issued, $4,300,- 
000, and surplus and undivided profits, 
$1,101,509.58, as compared with $820,090.27 
in the previous balance sheet—a net addi- 
tion, after preferred stock dividends and 
taxes of $281,419.31, or approximately 19 
per cent. on the amount of common stock 
in the hands of the public. 


DEPOSIT COMPANIES OF 
NEW YORK STATE 


SAFE 


The total resources of the safe deposit 
companies of New York State at January 
1, 1921, were $12,240,833.51. The combined 
capital stock was $7,205,000. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


The National banks of Philadelphia, Pa., 
at February 21, 1921, showed a combined 
capital stock of $27,155,000, surplus and 
net profits of $67,063,896, an increase of 
$4,557,223 over a year ago. Deposits were 
$501,172,812, a decrease of $22,804,739 from 
a year ago. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


The Second National Conference of 
Mutual Savings Banks was held in Phila- 
delphia, on April 27 and 28. Officers of 
the conference were: Chairman, George E. 
Brock, president, Home Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton; vice-chairman, William E. Knox, vice- 
president, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; secretary-treasurer, Milton Harrison. 
A feature of the convention was the exhibit 
by various institutions of devices which they 
are using to facilitate operations. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY REPORT 


The annual report for 1920 of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company presents sharp 
contrasts. For the first six months of the 
year goods were in such demand that the 
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capacity of the company was taxed to se- 
cure the necessary material and to manu- 
facture the product; while in the last six 
months efforts were directed to slowing 
down activities and curtailing the manufac- 
turing program. 

The total sales for 1920, aggregating 
$225,000,000, were the largest in the com- 
pany’s history, and compare with $212,000,- 
000 in 1919, and $204,000,000 in 1918. 

The net profit for 1920 was $16,655,000, 
which compares with a profit of $20,011,000 
in 1919, before deducting the balance of war 
losses charged off in that year. The per- 
centage of net profit to capital invested in 
1920 was 7.9 per cent., in 1919 the profit 
percentage, before charging off war losses, 
was 9.6 per cent. 

Cash collections on the business trans- 
acted during the year were 87 per cent. in 
the United States, 75 per cent. in Canada, 
and 70 per cent. in the European and other 
foreign trade. Collections were unusually 
good in the first half of the year, but de- 
clined seriously in the latter half resulting 
in a smaller volume of cash than 1919, when 
94 per cent. was collected in the United 
States, 80 per cent. in Canada, and 75 per 
cent. in other foreign countries. The five- 
year pre-war average of cash collections in 
the United States and in Canada was 177 
per cent and 45 per cent. respectively. 

The machine selling prices in 1920 show 
an average increase of about 60 per cent. 
over pre-war prices and repair parts an 
average increase of only 40 per cent., where- 
as the average increase in price of “All 
Commodities” for 1920, as shown by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was 143 per cent. over the average of 1914. 
The company derived practically no increase 
in machine selling prices in 1920 over the 
preceding year, while the manufacturing 
costs increased more than 10 per cent., due 
principally to higher material markets and 
higher wages paid to labor. 

The average number of employees on the 
pay roll of the company throughout the world 
in 1920, was 48,280, and the total com- 
pensation $89,930,000. This compares with 
40,480 employees in 1919, and a total pay 
roll of $63,040,000. 
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We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


N" ENGLAND is proceeding very 
cautiously, and is endeavoring to so 
conduct its rehabilitation proceedings that 
the foundation may be sound and safe. 
Necessarily progress is slow, and it is made 
still slower by the general disinclination of 
labor to bear its part in the readjustment 
of costs. The cost of living has dropped, 
but the drop has not been quite as rapid in 
New England as it has been in the Middle 
West. Retailers are still very loath to take 
their losses on goods on hand, and, as a 
consequence, retail prices have not, as a 
whole, kept pace in the downward trend 
with wholesale prices. This is particularly 
evident in the shoe trades, and as a result, 
the shoe and leather markets are still very 
much in the doldrums. In textile lines it is 
a different story. Textiles were among the 
first commodities to feel the slump and they 
are among the first to recover. The tex- 
tile mills are busy, orders are on the in- 
crease, and prices have reached a fair level, 
aided by a readjustment of wage scales in 
the mills. 

At this writing the building industry is 
badly crippled by the strike of the building 
trades unions. Several times the strike has 
seemed on the point of settlement, only to 
be blocked again by one side or the other, 
with the result that millions of dollars’ worth 
of construction work is tied up, rents are 
scarce and high, and the question of high 
rents is doing much to complicate the wage 
readjustments in other industries. 


xRO 


Money is easier and there is an abundance 
of mortgage and construction money at rea- 
sonable rates. Real estate has taken a spurt 
during the past few weeks and while prices 
are not as high as they were a year and a 
year and a half ago, they are still high 
enough to bring many an old estate on the 
market. 

General retail trade is fairly good but 
people-are still inclined to buy conservative- 
ly ‘and are apparently confused by the wide 
variance in prices—some lines having come 
down to pre-war prices while others still 
hold at high levels. The general credit sit- 
uation is fair but there is room for a great 
deal of improvement in some lines—notably 
shoes and leather where many concerns who 
have always discounted their bills are now 
taking the limit of time and even asking 
extensions in many instances. 

There is still a great deal of unemploy- 
ment in New England, but the general situ- 
ation in this respect is no worse than it was 
a month ago, and in many lines there has 
been a decided improvement. The strike in 
the building trades and in the printing 
trades has complicated the situation of 
course, but there is less real suffering from 
involuntary unemployment than was the case 
a few weeks ago. Taking the situation as 
a whole, the cut in wages has been accom- 
plished with very little trouble, as the logic 
of the situation was recognized. The down- 
ward trend of commodity prices has made 
these wage reductions easier of accom- 
plishment, in spite of the fact that in this 
downward trend New England has lagged 
behind other parts of the country. 
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THE “BUYER’S STRIKE” IS OVER 


The New England Letter for April 20 
of the First National Bank of Boston says: 


“The so-called ‘buyers’ strike,’ at least so 
far as women are concerned, seems to have 
passed. Retail sales in dollars since January 
ist have been about equal to those of 1920, 
while reports indicate that sales in units of 
goods are measurably greater than a year ago. 
This steady consumption has begun to have its 
inevitable effect on New England’s principal 
industries, and greater activity, albeit at scant 
profits, is distinctly noticeable. Woolen mills 
have experienced a good volume of heavy- 
weight sales and have pretty much sold up 
their capacity to mid-August. There is a 
slightly broader demand throughout the cot- 
ton goods field, although the market is very 
spotty, some goods being in very active demand, 
while others are almost entirely neglected. In 
hides, leather and shoes there has been a 
distinct improvement, the oversupply of hides 
having been reduced and retail buying very 
encouraging.” 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE ST. 
LAWRENCE RIVER PROJECT 


New England is alarmed over the project 
to open the Great Lakes to ocean naviga- 
tion as it is felt that such an eventuality 
will seriously affect her prosperity. 

A recent letter of the National Shawmut 
Bank says: 
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The welfare of the port of Boston is vital 
to New England. Not because the growth of 
the port brings to. the city a certain increased 
prosperity, result of heavy expenditures for 
provisions, ships-supplies, coal, warehousing, 
and so on; but because of the services which 
the port renders as a gateway for the interior. 
The port extends the radius of New England’s 
commercial influence (which rail transportation 
would limit to a few hundred miles at best) 
far along the coast and across the seas to 
foreign markets. Cheap ocean freights enable 
the manufacturer to bring raw material from 
the Antipodes to his very doors, and to set 
down his finished goods on the Pacific Coast 
in competition with the products of industrial 
eenters hundreds of miles nearer. To maintain 
a free flow of traffic through the port of Bos- 
ton is to solve New England’s transportation 
problem. 


It is further pointed out that New Eng- 


land imports bulky raw materials and ex- 
ports goods of great value, but small bulk. 
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For this reason she cannot fill ships. Such 
inability means that the ships that discharge 
wool and cotton at Boston must sail empty 
to other ports in search of export freight— 
an expensive procedure which does not 
commend itself to the practical shipping 
man. And so shipping is diverted to other 
ports. For heavy cargo to export Boston 
must look to the West, with its grains and 
provisions. In recent years a large part of 
this class of freight has been coming through 
Boston from Canada and the further devel- 
opment of this commerce is thought to be 
going a long ways towards solving Boston’s 
shipping problem. 

The St. Lawrence River project, however, 
for a direct water route to the ocean would 
tend to rob New England of this shipping, 
and on this subject the Shawmut Bank says: 

As to the effect of opening a direct Lakes- 
to-ocean route on New England’s foreign com- 
merce, there can unfortunately be, in Gilbert’s 
phrase, no possible doubt whatever. In the 
first part of this article we have been at some 
pains to show that this trade is essential to 
the prosperity of her industries, and that its 
continued existence depends on the ability of 
the port of Boston to secure a fair amount of 
heavy cargo for export. For the future, as 


we pointed out, Canada seems tv be the only 
promising source for such cargo. Even at 


present, it being now possible only for small 
boats to make the trip from Buffalo to Mon- 
treal, 
by the St. 
spring, 


a considerable amount of grain moves 
Lawrence River route. “In the 


when navigation opens, no port can 


au 


make any export bookings of Canadian grain 
from the elevators at the head of the kes 
until the capacity of Montreal liners is booked 
full. This is because of the cheap all-water 
route to Montreal via Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River.” At present, of course, the 
capacity of this route is very limited, and 
Boston benefits from the overflow of export 
grain through American outlets. But from 
the moment the first ocean steamer enters Lake 
Erie, from that moment the movement of 
meat and grain via Boston (except perhaps 
during a brief winter season) will cease. It 
means, practically, the destruction of Boston’s 
export trade. Let the reader himself forecast 
ed resultant effect on New England’s indus- 
tries. 

Since those features of the St. Lawrence 
River project which directly affect New Eng- 
land’s interests seem likely to bring results 
either insignificant or positively harmful, New 
England cannot do otherwise than oppose the 
plan. In case the St. Lawrence project should 
be carried out, in fact, the continued existence 
of Boston as a first-class port would depend 
on her ability to force a revision of the differ- 
ential freight rates. Therein would lie her 
only hope. Otherwise, still barred from the 
Middle West and with Canada newly lost, Boe 
ton would indeed be a port without a terri- 
tory. 
If it should eventually appear that the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence River is going to 
bring incalculable benefit to the greater part 
of the country (which we doubt) New Eng- 
land’s opposition will not, of course, be able 
to prevent the execution of the project. Till 
that time arrives, however, New England has 


a right to protest. Her right is the ele 
mentary right of self-preservation. Empires 
have fallen before this; and the decline of 
New England’s “industrial empire” may, pos- 


sibly, be inscribed in the book of destiny. This 
is a prospect, however, which New England 
cannot be expected to view with enthusiasm. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1nc Dasney 


WO expressions of confidence have re- 
cently been made on the present situa- 
tion in the South and on its future outlook 
by men who have their fingers on the pulse. 
“If liquidation of borrowings in the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve district continue 
as in the past three months,” said M. B. 
Wellborn, governor of the Atlanta Reserve 
Bank, “the directors of the reserve bank 
will consider lowering the discount rate.” 

He went on to say that conditions are 
good in the South, and best of all in New 
Orleans. The amount of liquidation, he 
said, “is surprising, in view of the slow 
movement of the section’s principal crops— 
cotton, sugar and rice.” 

And Dr. Paul H. Saunders, financier of 
New Orleans, added this: “Statistics are 
now current which appear to show an over- 
supply of goods, which cannot be consumed 
and which will continue to hold down the 
market; and, furthermore, it is contended 
that there has been no adequate consump- 
tion of raw or manufactured materials. It 
is true that movements have been exceed- 
ingly slow, but when the results are totalled, 
it will be found that there has been a 
gradual but sure liquidation of the unusual 
large credits prevailing last year, and this 
would only be possible by the sale and con- 
sumption of raw and manufactured mate- 
rials, and the sales which have taken place 
have been of the healthiest kind, as they 
were not for either speculation or for future 
consumption, but for actual present use.” 

That summarizes the situation entirely, and 
shows that a great deal of the squealing 
has been psychological, to give it a dignified 
term. 

Reports from the various Southern states 
indicate that there will be a considerable 
reduction in acreage devoted to the big 
staples. 

The price of cotton has gone about as 
low as it will. There is a general belief 
that prices next year will be better. Never- 
theless, the new crop will be smaller than 


has ever been raised after a year of low- 
priced cotton, first because of the farmers’ 
inability to buy fertilizer, and second, lack 
of inclination to raise a big crop. 

Both Mr. Wellborn and Dr. Saunders 
agree that the end of the present period 
of depression may be expected this fall, 
when business will resume and go forward 
in every line. 

The government’s barge service, between 
New Orleans, Mobile, and the Warrior 
River section of Alabama, reports a great 
gain in business. The March movement of 
freight gained 700 per cent. over December, 
according to figures compiled by the head- 
quarters. The movement from New Orleans 
to the Alabama region has been exceptionally 
heavy. This consists of general commodi- 
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ties. They are shipped in steel containers 
with a capacity of ten tons, which are 
handled by derrick between wharf, barge 
and flat car—an economy in handling, and 
perfect protection to the merchandise. Coal 
is carried on the return trips. 

An indication of returning enterprise is 
found in the recently announced irrigation 
project to reclaim 135,000 acres of land in 
Valverde, Kinney and Maverick counties, 
Texas. It is estimated that the cost of the 
development will be $8,000,000, though the 
total value of the lands and irrigation sys- 
tem will be around $25,000,000. Within 
three years, it is expected to bring 800 
farms into operation. 

The third annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, which will be 
held in New Orleans, May 2 to 4, will sur- 
pass the previous gatherings, according to 
advices by the executive board. This is 
taken as a sign of better times. Delegates 
from twenty-eight states and a number of 
foreign countries will attend. These will 
include some of the leading bankers, manu- 
facturers, business men and representatives 
of the agricultural interests. 

This is of especial importance to the 
South, for one of the principles to which 
the Valley Association is dedicated is the 
return of the commercial movement to a 
North and South flow, instead of an East 
and West; and most of the Valley territory 
is outside of the South. The revival of 
waterways transportation, with its cheaper 
freights, is largely responsible for this 
movement. With business operating on such 
close margins, and with competition so keen, 
the smallest saving may spell the difference 
between profit and loss. 

A feature of the convention will be the 
dedication of the industria] canal and inner 
harbor of New Orleans. This is the new 
port facility, created at a cost of $19,- 
500,000, when the work will have finally 
Deen completed by the end of this year, to 
draw industrial enterprises and aid in for- 
eign trade development. The work was be- 
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gun in June, 1918. By the original plans, 
it was to have been finished January, 1920; 
but the plans were expanded from time to 
time, during construction, so that the canal 
of to-day is 70 per cent. larger than the 
one that was started. 

All the dredging has been finished except 
a cut of 2,000 feet from the Mississippi 
to the lock, which has been left to the last. 

The lock, able to accommodate ships 600 
feet long and drawing 30 feet of water, is 
one of the most remarkable feats of engi- 
neering in the country. Soil conditions were 
more difficult than found on the Panama 
Canal. The canal connects the Mississippi 
with Lake Pontchartrain, which has been 
the dream of New Orleans for more than 
a century. Two attempts were made, but 
they fell short. Two shipyards have already 
been built on the canal, and as industrial 
development advances, the national govern- 
ment is expected to dredge a new channel 
to the sea, through Lake Pontchartrain or 
Lake Borgne. Its engineers have been 
studying feasible routes for some time. The 
canal is considered one of the largest works 
of development in the South for some time. 
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FEDERAL INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING COMPANY 


At a conference of the Federal Interna- 
tional Banking Company of New Orleans, 
La., attended by invitation by the board of 
directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta proper and its New Orleans branch 
held in New Orleans, April 9, for the pur- 
pose of formulating a definite plan of relief 
for the present serious situation existing as 
to cotton, a matter of deep concern to the 
whole country as well as the South, it was 
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Resolved: (1) That this conference views 
with deep satisfaction the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to co-operate in a helpful manner with 
the business interests of the country in solving 
the serious problems now pressing for solu- 
tion, believing that through such co-operation, 
supplementing the direct efforts of the bus- 
iness men, practical results of benefit will be 
obtained ; 

(2) That this conference endorses the action 
of Congress in continuing the War Finance 
Corporation, believing that through the opera- 
tion of such corporation many direct benefits 
will result to the business and agricultural 
interests of the country and the South, and 
expresses its satisfaction that the active direc- 
tion of the policy of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration is in the hands of Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
who has evinced a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion and constructive abilities of high order; 

(3) That a copy of the resolutions be for- 
warded to the President, the members of the 
cabinet, the president of the Senate, the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the directors of the War Finance Corporation, 
and that a copy be given to the press. 


Among those present were: D. M. Arm- 
strong, J. P. Butler, Jr., Albert P. Bush, 
T. J. Caldwell, C. DeB. Claiborne, W. L. 
Clayton, Dwight F. Davis, H. J. Dreher, 
F. W. Foote, S. J. High, W. H. Hartford, 
R. S. Hecht, A. F. Jennings, A. Kains, P 
R. Kettle, W. H. Kettig, F. M. Law, H. B. 
Lightcap, Robert F. Maddox, J. Pope 
Matthews, Gov. Manning, Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., J. A. McCreery, Joseph A. McCord, 
Haynes McFadden, Oscar Newton, J. K. 
Ottley, Arthur F. Perry, L. M. Pool, LeRoy 





Percy, R. Brinkley Snowden, Leon Simon, 
P. H. Saunders, Moorhead Wright, Marcus 
T. Walker, and M. D. Wellborn. 


NEW ORLEANS BANKERS TO 
ATTEND CONVENTION 


If the feelings of New Orleans bankers 
can be taken as indicative of the general 
trend of bank advertisers’ feelings in gen- 
eral about the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Atlanta, June 12 to 
16, then the sessions this year will be the 
best attended of any prior convention. Al- 
ready four bankers from the southern 
metropolis have signified their intention of 
attending the meetings. 

From the Hibernia Bank, Vice-President 
Fred Ellsworth, a former president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, and W. 
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S. Pleasants, publicity manager, will make 
the “hop” over to Atlanta. 

John B. Shober, manager service depart- 
ment of the Interstate Bank, will represent 
that institution, and H. B. Caplan will at- 
tend from the Canal-Commercial Banks. 

This small delegation has the distinction 
of being the largest New Orleans has yet 
sent to the meetings, and shows the strides 
that are being made by Southern banks in 
their public relations. 

Bankers in New Orleans have been putting 
forth constructive publicity and advertising, 
and the “community” plan as worked out 
by associated banks in New Orleans is one 
of the broadest plans in operation in bank 
advertising anywhere. 

The New Orleans bankers are going to 
the convention to run elbows and swap ideas, 
with the best in bank publicity work of the 
country and are ready for a “great” con- 
vention. 


TWO BANKS IN BALTIMORE MERGE 


Announcement of the merger of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Baltimore, Md., 
ind the National Bank of Commerce, with 
combined resources of more than $52,000,000, 
has been made. Thomas Hildt, of New 
York, formerly of Baltimore, was elected 


president to succeed John B. Ramsay, pres- 
ident of the board of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 

This merger has been progressing quietly 
for several months and was known only to 
a limited number of people ‘interested. 
The Merchants National Bank has been the 
largest banking institution in Baltimore and 
in recent years has absorbed two other big . 
organizations, the National Mechanics Bank 
and the First National Bank. 

Thomas Hildt, the new president, was 
vice-president of tHe Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, to which institution he 
went with the Astor Trust Company, when 
that organization was absorbed by the 
Bankers Trust Company. He had joined 
the Astor forces ,in 1914, going to New 
York from Baltimore, where he had been 
runner, cashier and vice-president. John B. 
Ramsay, formerly president of the Mer- 
chants National, will become chairman of 
the board of directors of the new enlarged 
bank, and Eugene Levering, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, will become 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Practically all the directors and active offi- 
cials in the banking departments of both 
banks will remain with the enlarged organ- 
ization. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Caries L. Hays 


oo recovery in the Central West 
is slow, but is going ahead smoothly 
and with little outward evidence of dis- 
comfort. Its path is strewn with upset cal- 
culations, discarded precedents and prophe- 
cies that have failed of fulfillment, and in 
its results are many paradoxes. For in- 
stance, after nearly a year of drastic down- 
ward revision of prices of commodities, 
which has brought grains to pre-war levels 
or lower and virtually all farm products, 
the economic mainstay of the section, to 
corresponding standards of value, and has 
compelled material curtailment of industrial 
activity, public buying power does not seem 
to be seriously impaired. The volume of 
wholesale business compares favorably with 
that of the corresponding time last year 
and this is true also of retail distribution 
of merchandise in spite of the fact that 
merchants have been slow to revise their 
prices, which are only 10 to 20 per cent. 
off from the peak and still are far from 
reflecting the drastic reductions in staple 
raw materials. An exception may be found, 
perhaps, in cotton textiles, which have been 
marked down to such an extent that ex- 
ploitation of these goods furnishes ammuni- 
tion for selling campaigns in which the 
prices of many other lines have been modi- 
fied but little. 

A characteristic of the situation which is 
most noticeable is caution on the part of 
men in all branches of business. Merchants 
are buying in small quantities and fre- 
quently, keeping stocks reasonably well 
filled in, buying for immediate needs when 
it can be done advantageously and using 
the lower priced new merchandise to help 
move out what is left of the high-priced 
articles. An early spring has given consid- 
erable impetus to the movement of season- 
able apparel. Movement of clothing, shoes 
and knit goods is satisfactory. Household 
furnishings are slow, grocery demand holds 
up well, but the constant readjustment of 
stocks to a falling market, especially for 
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the lower and medium grades of canned 
goods, has deprived dealers of much of their 
profits. 

Financially conditions are less satisfactory 
than they were a month ago. Lessened bus- 
iness activity and lower prices are steadily 
reducing deposits of the banks, while loans 
recede very stubbornly. The first two 
months of the year brought fairly rapid 
reduction of rediscounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, but since then there has been 
each week a further enlargement of these 
accounts. Calls for renewals are the rule 
rather than the exception, and in many 
cases rather severe pressure is necessary to 
bring about even a partial reduction of obli- 
gations as they come due. Usually at this 
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time of year money is plentiful and cheap, 
and the country banks have substantial bal- 
ances with their metropolitan correspondents. 
This year conditions in the country are even 
tighter than in the city. The rural banks 
are loaned up to the limit, have made full 
use of their rediscount privileges and still 
are seeking loans from correspondent banks 
wherever it is possible to obtain them. Farm 
products are being moved to market rather 
freely, but there are still large stores in 
the interior, and this is an important factor 
in the tardiness of loan liquidation. An- 
other is the extremely low prices of these 
commodities, making the returns, even when 
the products are shipped, fall short of the 
needs and expectations of the sellers. 

The only noteworthy change in interest 
rates is a slight lowering of the discount 
on commercial paper. A month ago 8 ver 
cent. was the minimum. Now considerable 
paper is being placed at 7% per cent., and 
a fair amount bearing the best names at 
714. The placing of the last mentioned 
and highest class of paper is helped by the 
increased conservatism of the small banker, 
who is scrutinizing loans of this kind more 
closely than ever before and is paying less 
attention to the maximum yield than to 
safety, even at the sacrifice of half a point 
in the rate. 

The campaign to obtain financial support 
in this section for corporations organized 
under the Edge law for the promotion of 
foreign trade has not met with much suc- 
cess. The general feeling among the 
bankers is that they prefer to lend their 
money themselves and to applicants whom 
they can investigate directly and be assured 
of the safety of the funds, rather than turn 
it over to an organization they do not con- 
trol. They have no criticism of any of the 
projects presented, of the principles on 
which they are based, or of the purposes 
they are designated to carry out in the 
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field of. national commercial promotion. 
They realize that in the conduct of foreign 
trade under the conditions that have existed 
in the last year none but a superman could 
have avoided serious losses, and they know 
also that by confining themselves to the kind 
of loans already mentioned they have suf- 
fered very little. This warning and _ this 
experience lead them to cling to the old 
methods. They have subscribed moderately 
to the stocks of the corporations suggested, 
and have given their moral support to the 
enterprises, but they incline to the belief 
that money for financing them should come 
from investments by producers, manufac- 
turers and exporters rather than from 
banks. 

The last month has witnessed further 
curtailment in operations of factories. Steel 
mil's are at 25 to 50 per cent. of capacity, 
the largest concerns working largely on 
old orders and the smaller struggling to 
keen going on what new business can be 
broveght out by substantial price reductions. 

This is not great. Implement makers have 
cut down their production programs and 
expect that most of the money they make 
this vear will be from replacements and 
parts rether than from new machinery. The 
automobile industry is picking up, encour- 
aged by the spring sales, their time of best 
demand, and some of the largest plants are 
approaching normal production again. This 
is stimulating a revival of activity among 
the makers of supplies and accessories. 
Structural steel orders are fairly numerous, 
but call for small tonnages and the starting 
of a building boom still waits on a lowering 
of construction costs. 

Labor is still disinclined to accept a modi- 
fication of wage schedules and in spite of 
the abuses disclosed by public investigations 
of combinations of unions and material deal- 
ers little has been accomplished toward 
breaking the deadlock that holds back ope- 
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rations. Brick prices have been reduced 
25 per cent., the first cut in more than a 
year. Lumber has been reduced 30 to 50 
per cent. from the peak, but architects say 
it is still nearly 100 per cent. above pre-war 
levels. Steel is off about 25 per cent., and 
other materials also have been reduced; but 
the aggregate of concessions is not sufficient 
to induce resumption of work on a large 
scale or to release the many big projects 
that are waiting on architects’ boards. 
Meanwhile the housing situation grows more 
serious, but little progress has been made 
toward legislative relief in the way of rent 
regulation. There is a general realization, 
even among politicians, that that is a dan- 
gerous field to enter, and the disposition to 
avoid the step if it is at all possible is 
pronounced. 

One encouraging feature of the outlook is 
promising crov conditions. Winter wheat 
came through the cold season in good shape 
and an early svring has been favorable to 
the work preliminary to this vear’s planting. 
Moisture has been more plentiful than in 
March. The farmer seems disposed to make 
up by increased production for some of 
the loss in price shrinkage, and as manv of 
his labor problems have vanished, the indica- 
tions are for good yields of soil crops. 

For the first time in six vears savings 
deposits now show a definite downward 
trend. The change is small, but it is signifi- 
cant as one of the first evidences of the 
effects of unemployment. Investment de- 
mand is imvroving. and there are signs of 
an ending of the lull that followed the flood- 
ing of the market with new issues a month 
or so ago. There is noticeable some eager- 
ness to obtain for as long a term as possible 
the present high interest returns and _ this 
has brought about a good inquirv for bonds 
of good class. Securities of utility compa- 
nies, which have shown substantial improve- 
ment in earning power in the last few 
months are finding new favor. The demand 
for municipals exceeds the supply. 
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DINNER TENDERED IN HONOR OF 
R. P. TITUS 


J. I.. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, gave 
a dinner to the officers of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company in honor of R. P. Titus, 
assistant vice-president, who is leaving the 
institution to become vice-president of the 
Security National Bank of Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Titus entered the employ of the old 
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Liberty Bank as manager of the credit de- 
partment in 1916. In 1918 he was elected 
assistant cashier and in the recent consoli- 
dation of the Liberty Bank with the Central 
National Bank, was elected assistant vice- 
president. Mr. Titus is also secretary and 
treasurer and director of the Reserve Se- 
curity Company of St. Louis, besides being 
a director of the First National Bank of 
Madison, IIl., and the Union Trust Company 
of Madison, II. 

The dinner was held at the home of Presi- 
dent Johnston, April 1. Among those who 
attended were: J. L. Johnston, president; 
H. Hunicke, Myron R. Sturtevant, T. E. 
Newcomer, E. Barklage, J. J. Frey, R. R. 
Clabaugh, Jacob Berger, Wm. C. Uhri, Louis 
Fusz, Charles A. Lemp, vice-presidents; J. 
M. Garesche, E. A. Schmid, R. P. Titus, 
J. M. Curlee, Alex M. Lewis, H. M. Berger. 
assistant vice-presidents; Erastus Wells, sec- 
retary; A. N. Kingsbury, cashier; Wm. Rei- 
mann, G. B. Trigg, J. N. Sommer, G. H. 
Rein, assistant cashiers; E. P. Harrington, 
auditor. 

A unique souvenir menu was prepared for 
the occasion, which contained an autographed 
picture of Mr. Titus. 


FORMATION OF NEW BANK CLUB 


A meeting of the employees of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis was 
held recently for the purpose of outlining 
plans for the formation of an employees’ 
club to be known as the “Liberty Central 
Club.” 

J. I.. Johnston, president of the institu- 
tion, made a short addréss before the em- 
ployees, speaking of the opportunities for 
each and every one of them to develop into 
a vital, active force in promoting the inter- 
ests of the Liberty Central Trust Company, 
and emphasizing the willingness and readi- 
ness of the officers and directors of the in- 
stitution to recognize merit. 

Mr. Johnston cited several instances of 
men who had come into the bank in minor 
positions and had risen to be officers of the 
institution. 

The purpose of the club is to develop har- 
monious co-operation among the employees 
and officers of the institution and to provide 
educational and social advantages for the 
members. 

The formation of the club was placed in 
the hands of an organization committee con- 
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sisting of Messrs. H. J. Miller, R. D. Kerr, 
H. A. Rennekamp, H. A. Hartkopf, C. A. 
Tacke, Geo. G. Mudge, and J. Vincent Car- 
rigan, who are to map out by-laws and regu- 
lations for the club and report back to the 
employees as soon as convenient, when the 
officers and directors will probably be 
elected. Among other things a cafeteria 
and club room is planned for the convenience 
of the employees, to occupy the west wing 
of the third floor of the bank building. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


The Guardian and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, opened its new 
Euclid-105th office, March 30. The new 
cuarters provide sixteen tellers’ cages, for- 
eign exchange department, safe deposit 
vault, pay roll rooms, and rest rooms. 
a. assistant treasurer of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, is 
manager of this office. Temporary quarters 
were estublished in the busy 105th Street 
section last August, but increasing business 
necessitated the securing of the large office 
with additional facilities. ‘This is one of 
the six branches now operated by this bank. 
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CHICAGO BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


The Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, IIll., increased its capital from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 on April 15. One 
hundred thousand dollars was added to the 
surplus of the bank, making the total cap- 
ital, surplus, and undivided profits $1,350,- 
000, the largest of any state bank outside 
the loop district. Its enlarged building at 
Milwaukee Avenue and Division Street is 
practically completed and gives it one of 
the most commodious and splendidly ap- 
pointed bank buildings in Chicago. 

The increase in the resources of this bank 
from ten to twenty million dollars in the 
past two years is convincing testimony of 
the confidence reposed in it by the industrial 
and commercial interests of the Northwest 
Side. 


IOWA STATE BANK IN NEW HOME 


The new bank building of the Iowa State 
Bank of Atlantic, Iowa, was opened April 
23, 1921. It has two stories and basement 
and is constructed of mission chinchill 
brick, trimmed with white Bedford stone, 
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and with Carthage stone base. ‘Two mas- 
sive stone columns adorn the front. 

The banking room proper occupies the 
front ninety feet of the 142 feet depth of 
the building. The portion of the building 
occupied by the bank consists of the bank- 
ing room, the president’s office, a rest room 
for the use of customers, and the directors’ 
room. 

The floor of the banking room is of mar- 
ble and the wainscoting is of the same ma- 
terial. At the end of the lobby is the safety 
deposit vault door, to the right of which 
are coupon booths. The bank vault door 
adjoins the working space. The safe is 
a Manganese burglar proof strong box, 
equipped with triple time lock. 

The Iowa State Bank has been in busi- 
ness for twenty-six years. The capital at 
present is $100,000, and total resources over 
$590,000. The officers of the bank are: 
President, F. I.. Butzloff; vice-president, D. 
FE. Shrauger; cashier, Harold M. Butzloff; 
chairman of the board, F. M. Nichols. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR ST. 
LOUIS BANK 


The board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis has elected Bert 
H. Lang an active vice-president. In author- 
izing the announcement immediately after 
the meeting, F. O. Watts, president of the 
hank, stated that in formulating plans for 
the great financial institution which resulted 
from the consolidation of the St. Louis 
Union, Mechanics-American and Third Na- 
tional Banks a department to specialize in 
commodities or soil products had been con- 
ceived, and that he had been looking for a 
man who combined inherent banking quali- 
fications with a broad knowledge of the 
production, distribution and consumption of 
soil products. 

Bert H. Lang, although born on a farm 
in southern Illinois, has lived in St. Louis 
thirty-five years, and for twenty years was 
the head of the Bert H. Lang Company, 
general grain dealers in the Merchants Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Lang dissolved the 
business in August, 1917, when he volun- 
teered to serve his country in the great 
war, and was assigned to service in the 
United States Grain Corporation. In Jan- 
uary, 1919, he was made chief of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Grain 
Corporation, which post he held until July, 
1920, when the office was discontinued. 
Throughout the war Mr. Lang had charge 
of the purchase and distribution of wheat 
for this territory, which is the largest grain 
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producing territory, and in the difficult mat- 
ter of assigning grain to the millers, his 
broad knowledge of world needs in general 
and the home market in particular made 
possible a record which not only met the 
governinent requirements, but gave general 
satisfaction to the millers. 

Mr. Lang in speaking of his new connec- 
tion said: “I importantly regard the financ- 
ing of commodity products which is co-ex- 
tensive in importance with production, and 
I am glad to contribute to the financial 
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world whatever practical experience I may 
have been able to gain from the other side 
of the business in which I have engaged 
from childhood.” 


MICHIGAN BANK REPORT 


The combined resources of the banks of 
Michigan at February 21, 1921, were 
$1,026,655,680.76. Compared with the re- 
port of a year ago there was an increase 
of $24,828,016.96 in total loans, a decrease 
of $33,078,337.73 in total deposits, an in- 
crease in capital stock of $12,233,972, and an 
increase in rediscounts and bills payable of 
$14,928,038.92. 


“ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BANK- 
ING IN MISSOURI” 


The current number of the Missouri His- 
torical Review contains the first instalment 
of a series of articles written by Breckin- 
ridge Jones, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, under the title of 
“One Hundred Years of Banking in Mis- 
souri.” 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samver Sostanp 


FTER months of declining prices and 
sagging business, the Western States 
have not yet begun to record a turn for the 
better. Instead, they face the problem of 
coping with further contraction in the de- 
mand for their principal products and a 
return of growing tightness in their money 
markets. The prospect is not pleasing, yet 
the Western States are finding some conso- 
lation in the fact that they have undoubtedly 
accomplished an immense amount of liqui- 
dation and in the bright outlook for crops. 
Agriculturally, only one untoward de- 
velopment occurred the past month. Tem- 
peratures averaged lower than usual, and 
several freezes in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska damaged fruit in these States. 
Oats and alfalfa were also injured to a 
degree. On the other hand, the cool tem- 
peratures during the month retarded the 
too rapid growth of winter wheat. Some 
nervousness had prevailed among farmers 
over the excessive growth of straw which 
began to develop in winter wheat. Other- 
wise, the past month was very favorable 
for crops. The Dakotas enjoyed good con- 
ditions for preparing for their spring 
wheat crop. Moisture was received in am- 
ple supply. 

Each spring brings an increased demand 
for money in the Western States. Farmers 
require funds for meeting the expenses of 
plowing and planting. Stockmen seek 
funds to finance grazing operations. The 
activity of farmers in fields reduces the 
flows of funds from the sale of harvests. 
The present season is witnessing these con- 
ditions in the money markets of the West- 
ern States, but every State and, in fact, 
every community reports many abnormal 
influences in the financial situation. Recent 
months have clearly failed to bring the liqui- 
dation banks needed to put themselves in 
an excellent position to meet new agricul- 
tural requirements, although many millions 
in loans were retired. The East is not par- 
ticipating to a normal degree in the financ- 


ing of Western business. Federal Reserve 
banks are more parsimonious than in months 
in extending discount accommodations to 
members, seemingly being averse at Kansas 
City and at Minneapolis to resuming redis- 
count operations with other central banks 
at this time. The Dallas Federal Reserve 
Bank, which includes a portion of Okla- 
homa in its territory, has not yet succeeded 
in eliminating itself as a borrower within 
the Federal Reserve System. It is the 
only borrower at this time. Farmers con- 
tinue to practice economy, but they are un- 
able to hold their expenditures down in 
the aggregate to a total equal to the in- 
flow of funds from the sale of various prod- 
ucts. 

That the East is not rendering the finan- 
cial assistance normally received by the 
Western States is particularly noticeable in 
the live stock industry. Cattle loan com- 
panies operating independently and those 
that are subsidiaries of live stock banks 
report that they are carrying only a fraction 
of the volume of cattle paper in the East 
that they were able to sell in recent years. 
One of the largest cattle loan companies 
operated in conjunction with a stock yard 
bank, enjoying a high reputation and ex- 
cellent credit, reports that it is making no 
effort to sell cattle paper in the East be- 
cause of the unwilling attitude manifested 
toward its offerings. Naturally, this throws 
an additional loan on the Western States 
even though prices are lower and the money 
requirements in the production of live stock 
reduced in consequence. Some cattle loan 
companies report that they are virtually 
paralyzed in their operations. 

Another factor in the halt in liquidation 
in the Western States and the renewal of 
growing tightness in money is the market 
for high grade securities. Having learned 
to invest more and more in government and 
other bonds during the Liberty and Victory 
campaigns, many individuals are maintain- 
ing unusually low balances, using their 
funds for the purchase of Treasury Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness and other securities. 


. Bankers are complaining anew about this 


factor in their business because the fresh 
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flow of funds to offset the outgo of money 
for bonds is not equal in volume to that 
of recent years. Incidentally, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City has suggested 
to member banks borrowing in excess of 
their basic line of credit under the progres- 
sive discount rate system that they encour- 
age the sale of government war paper be- 
ing used to secure discounts. The sale of 
this class of paper has been increased as a 
result. 

It is doubtful if any spring in the last 
ten years was marked by so little new live 
stock financing as all the Western States 
now report. At a recent convention of cat- 
tlemen in Texas, for example, one large 
bank made loans of only $15,000, compared 
with a minimum of $2,500,000 at this gath- 
ering in recent years. Stockmen who make 
a business of acquiring thin cattle for sum- 
mer grazing in Kansas and Oklahoma have 
purchased very few cattle because of un- 
certainty over the market and the refusal 
of banks to provide loans. The bankers 
had no other recourse in view of their al- 
ready heavy loans and their low deposits, 
together with the attitude of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the financial institutions 
of the East. Instead of making more loans, 
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many bankers are urging cattlemen to 
hasten the maturity of their holdings in 
order to liquidate outstanding obligations. 

The influence of the financial situation is 
not at all favorable on the markets for live 
stock. Weakness in prices was the rule the 
past month, hogs and cattle receding to new 
low levels for the year. Sheep and lambs 
are again at the year’s low levels. One must 
turn back more than five years to find lower 
quotations. Calves are at the lowest prices 
since 1912. The tightness of money is re- 
stricting carload buying of thin stock by 
farmers for summer feeding and grazing 
as well as putting a damper on the business 
of large operators. In view of the tre- 
mendous quantities of feedstuffs carried 
over by farmers, together with the low 
prices, the demand for cattle for feeding 
is extremely disappointing. Money is not 
alone to blame, for the huge losses in finish- 
ing operations the past year are making 
farmers and others cautious. Besides, the 
unfavorable state of the market for dressed 
meat is discouraging. Unemployment of la- 
bor is not conducive to large buying of 
meat. So confident are packers of an am- 
ple supply in the face of the damper put 
on feeding operations by tight money and 
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the losses of stockmen that they recently 
issued a statement expressing the opinion 
that no shortage is in sight for six months 
and that prices promise to continue at pres- 
ent or perhaps lower levels. 

With highly favorable prospects for win- 
ter wheat and good conditions for spring 
seeding, prices of the bread grain declined 
more than 20 cents a bushel the past month, 
reaching the lowest levels since 1916. The 
proverbial dollar mark for wheat already is 
being approached in the future markets, and 
even cash prices have declined to a level 
which makes it difficult for interior dealers 
to bid more than a dollar a bushel net 
to farmers. There is a tendency on the part 
of farmers to market their liberal holdings 
of wheat more freely as values approach the 
dollar-level, and country acceptances on bids 
have recently increased sharply. Ordinarily, 
concern would prevail over the small visible 
stocks of wheat, but the light terminal hold- 
ings are entirely offset by the far greater 
than normal stock of the bread grain in 
farmers’ hands. Excellent crop prospects 
also are an influence in stimulating market- 
ings of wheat, farmers as a rule manifest- 
ing a strong desire to dispose of holdings 
before the opening of June. Absorptive 
power on wheat markets has contracted 
sharply, owing to extreme sluggishness in 
the demand for flour and lessened interest 
on the part of export wheat operators. Buy- 
ing of flour in domestic channels is of a 
hand-to-mouth character, and mills are op- 
erating at less than 50 per cent. of capacity. 
Foreign demand for flour is moderate, but 
the export sales are almost entirely of the 
cheaper grades with only a sprinkling of 
the better patents being sold to Holland, 
Germany, England and other of the impor- 
tant buying outlets abroad. 

Not since the early part of 1913 have 
prices for corn been at as low a level as 
on the current market, around 50 cents a 
bushel in Kansas City. Oats also are on a 
pre-war basis. Kafir and milo are down to 
75 cents per hundredweight in Kansas City, 
and bids to farmers in the large growing 
sections of the West are down to 25 cents 
per hundredweight, a fourth of a cent a 
pound. Only three years ago in April the 
sorghum grains were in keen demand at $4 
per hundredweight, or four cents a pound. 
Stocks of the coarse grains are burdensome 
hoth on markets and on farms, and demand 
is disappointingly light. 

In lumber demand has not improved ma- 
terially, sales being largely for new dwell- 
ing purposes. Business construction is 
small. Railroad buying is also very limited. 
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Lumber prices are at new low post-war 
levels. The oil industry is feeling some- 
what better, but crude lacks strength. The 
action of prominent producers in the Mid- 
Continent field in taking steps to reduce 
production is helping the market slightly 
along with the seasonal increase in the use 
of gasoline. Mining operations have been 
further reduced, owing to the stagnation in 
copper and other metals. Coal is weak and 
in poor demand. Unemployment of labor 
has increased, although the spring work on 
farms took up a little of the slack. 


Business mortality shows an_ increase. 


Retail stores have been affected both by 
the unusually cool weather and the saving 


disposition of the public. Savings deposits 
incidentally are increasing. Scattered bank 
failures are reported, but a spirit of co- 
operation that is deserving of commenda- 
tion is assisting in mending difficulties for 
both banks and commercial institutions that 
would otherwise prove incurable in this ter- 


ritory. 
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CONVENTION OF KANSAS BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Kansas Bankers Association will be held 
at Topeka, Kan., May 19-20, 1921. The 
convention proper will open at 10 o’clock 
Thursday morning, May 19, in Representa- 
tive Hall, and continue until Friday after- 
noon, May 20. 

Due to the increasingly large number who 
reach the convention city the afternoon be- 
fore, the Clearing House Association of 
Topeka and other affiliated institutions are 
making provisions for an informal recep- 
tion to be given at the Elks’ Club on 
Wednesday evening, May 18. 

Conventions of the Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation have been growing in popularity and 
in attendance. More than 1,700 registered 
as delegates at the Wichita convention last 
year. The advance demand for hotel reser- 
vations for the coming convention has 
already been heavy, but all members are as- 
sured that abundant accommodations will 
be available. It is recommended that re- 
quests for reservations be made early, ad- 
dressing any member of the hotel commit- 
tee which consists of the following Topeka 
bankers: Thomas C. Mueller, cashier Kan- 
sas Reserve State Bank, chairman; A. V. 
Lindell, cashier Kaw Valley National Bank; 
Wm. Macferran, Jr., State Savings Bank, 
and J. L. Hersh, secretary Capitol Building 
and Loan Association. 


EGBERT A. BROWN BECOMES VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

The First National Bank of Berkeley, 
Cal., and the Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company, have announced the elec- 
tion, on March 1, of Egbert A. Brown, for 
many years cashier of the California Na- 
tional Bank, and the California Trust and 
Savings Bank of Sacramento, to the office 
of vice-president of both banks. 














Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonNELLAN 


HOLESALERS report an improve- 

ment in business during the past 
month, although retailers are buying in 
small quantities and cautious to fill only 
current requirements. The retail stores 
themselves are registering increases in sales 
for the month, but all in all the expected 
decided improvement in both branches of 
wholesale and retail is slow in materializing. 
Cash sales show decrease, due partially to 
unemployment and wage reductions. Col- 
lections are good, however. 

Conditions generally are good for the 
wheat crop and California wheat is esti- 
mated to be ninety-three per cent. of nor- 
mal. Large quantities of wheat are still 
in the hands of Northwest growers and 
warehouses and these holders regard the 
situation apprehensively. At Walla Walla, 
Wash., wheat has sold down to $1 for the 
first time since 1914. More diversified farm- 
ing is to be the rule this year, farmers 
appreciating the advisability of raising more 
of what they consume. 

Increasing demand for lumber from the 
Pacific Northwest indicates stiffening prices. 
It is believed prices have hit the bottom. 
Reports from: the Gray Harbor country say 
eighty per cent. of the camps and ninety 
per cent. of the mills are operating, man 
after being closed several months. Prices 
are about fifty per cent. lower than in Apr’] 
a year ago. 

Canned goods are moving much more sat- 
isfactorily and large portions of unsold 
stock have found disposition. Shipments of 
oranges and lemons in large quantities are 
making use of the Panama Canal, and 
many other lines which have hitherto not 
employed this avenue of shipment are making 
daily increasing use of it. 

Building permits show gratifying increase 
in practically all the Coast cities and real 
estate is enjoying fairly active market. 

Financial conditions in Utah and the 
rich inter-mountain country are sound, 
although business at present is suffering 
from deflation pains. Utah sugar beet 


growers had a profitable year in 1920, ob- 
taining a base price of $12 a ton for their 
product. The 1921 price, however, will be 
around $5.50 a ton. Conditions in the live 
stock industry still offer considerable room 
for improvement. 

The bond market in recent weeks has 
shown considerable betterment and dealers 
are greatly encouraged over the immediate 
prospect for a large absorption of securi- 
ties. It has been more than a month since 
we have had an active bond market and in 
that time a certain accumulation of securi- 
ties has piled up in the hands of distributers. 
With money rates apparently pointing to- 
wards easier conditions and credit certainly 
in greater supply, bond men are looking for 
ward to the opportunity of clearing their 
shelves. 
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BANK OF ITALY TO OPEN NEW 
BRANCH 


The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
been authorized by the state superintendent 
of banks to open a branch at Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, through the consolidation of the 
Visalia Savings Bank and Trust Company 
and the National Bank of Visalia. 

A. P. Giannini, president of the Bank of 
Italy, in making this announcement, said 
that immediate merging of the business 
would be effected and operations started as 
a branch without delay. The same officers 
and directors who have been identified with 
the Visalia banks will be continued although 
certain additions are to be made from the 
staff of the Bank of Italy. Approximately 
$5,000,000 in assets will be added to the 
resources of the Bank of Italy through this 
consolidation, and it is expected that a new 
building will be required to house the bank- 
ing operations of the Visalia Branch. 

The two banks involved in the consolida- 
tion are among the best known in that part 
of the state, the National Bank of. Visalia 
being the oldest and largest in Tulare 
County. 



































The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank 
Advertising Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 


HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 
ent customers of a bank and the 
systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 


ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Benk Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust companv in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author’s 
long and successful experience in every 

hase of financial advertising has brought 
him into contact with many bankers and 


advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice presi- 
Bank, and Harry E. 


dent National City 
Ward, vice president Irving National 
Bank. 


ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth — times its price—$1.25— 
to any b or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 





Bawxers PusuisHinc Company, 258 Broapway, New Yorx 


Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s “New Business DerantMentT.” 
After five days’ examination I will return it or remit the price, $1.25. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


HE anticipation that the reduction of 

commercial loans which has accompa- 
nied the process of deflation would result in 
an easing of the money situation to such an 
extent that lower bank rates would result 
is not being borne out by conditions. A 
call rate of 6% per cent. still prevails and 
there does not seem any indication of an 
early reduction. The opinion is now be- 


coming more general in financial circles that 
with such a heavy taxation program and a 
railway situation costing the country many 
millions the surplus wealth of the country 
will be very largely absorbed and there will 
be no surplus of capital for a long time. 
To the first of March the current loans by 


the banks were reduced to $1,266,253 as 
compared with $1,417,520,756 at the high 
point in September. During the same pe- 
riod savings deposits continued to grow, the 
total at March of $1,318,855,482 showing an 
increase of nearly $50,000,000 as compared 
with September. The banks took advantage 
of their improved position as regards funds 
to reduce their obligations to the Dominion 
Government—rediscounting under the War 
Measures Act—to the extent of about 
$50,000,000. 

This emergency rediscounting system, 
born of war conditions, is now being con- 
sidered as a permanent relationship be- 
tween the banks and the Dominion Treas- 
ury. Sir John Aird, general manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, recently 
gave it his opinion that “while the Finance 
Act of 1914 was primarily a war measure, 
the principles which it embodies might well 
serve in peace times.” John Galt, presi- 
dent of the Union Bank of Canada, is of 
the opinion that the rediscounting system 
effectively enabled the banks to take care 
of the country’s trade throughout the period 
when high prices involved the employment 
of a vastly greater amount of capital than 
formerly in the financing of legitimate re- 
quirements. According to Mr. Galt, the spe- 
cial privileges have not been abused and he 


is of the opinion that if the arrangement is 
continued it would “afford all the financial 
elasticity necessary for periods of expansion 
and would be quite the equivalent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank system of the United 
States. The close scrutiny by the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the collateral submitted 
provides an ample measure of safety.” 

That the banks are not, however, availing 
themselves of the governmental rediscounts 
as freely as they have done in recent years 
has already been noted and on this point 
the New York Tribune comments that: “It 
is apparent that the banks have been con- 
servative in availing themselves of the 
privileges of rediscount.” Further, the 
Tribune says that: “The Canadian Banking 
system has negotiated creditably the trying 
period since the latter part of 1914 and is 
now a much more efficient agency for na- 
tional development even than it was in ante- 
bellum days.” 

The annual report of the minister of 
railways in connection with the national 
transportation system has served to draw 
attention to a very serious national financial 
problem. Officially a deficit for the year of 
nearly $70,000,000 was admitted but this 
has been raised to as high as $140,000,000 
by experts who have taken all overhead 
charges into consideration. A material 
deficit for the national merchant marine is 
also estimated on this basis. To shoulder 
such a heavy burden in addition to the post- 
war taxes is acknowledged as a grave mat- 
ter. There is a growing demand throughout 
the business and financial community that 
something should be done and even the gen- 
eral public has been brought to see that it 
is not common sense to go on in the present 
course. 

Of course the great problem of the Gov- 
ernment roads is the wage scale, which was 
established under the McAdoo award in 
the United States and had to be followed 
in this country. But the showing of the 
Canadian Pacific is taken as an indication 
that wages alone do not provide a satis- 
factory answer. There has been a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the controlling 
board to avoid political influences, but 
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there is more than a suspicion that these 
have been creeping in at the expense of 
efficiency. The Government will inquire 
into the whole situation through a commit- 
tee, but much depends upon the powers of 
this body and in how far politics will be 
ignored in reaching a solution. Practical 
transportation experts point out that there 
is much duplication of service and that it 
would be better to close up sections of the 
Transcontinental until there is sufficient de- 
velopment and sufficient business offering to 
warrant operation on a satisfactory basis. 
Business men are demanding a consultation 
by the best experts in America and the 
adoption of a course of action which will 
not only reduce the loss but provide more 
efficient service. 

As a solution of the national taxation 
problem manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers are agreed in favor of a gross sales 
or turnover tax, although there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion, as to who 
should be made responsible for its collec- 
tion. The abolition of the excess profits 
tax is also favored as well as the repeal 
of the income tax as applied to industrial 
corporations. The banks, insurance com- 
panies and other financial institutions as 
well as professional classes and domestic in- 
dustries would then be reached by an in- 
come assessment. A conference was recent- 
ly held at Toronto at the suggestion of the 
minister of finance and the adoption of the 
turnover tax principle is regarded as rea- 
sonably assured. The abolition of the ex- 
cess profits tax is, more or less, a foregone 
conclusion. 

The financing of foreign trade is receiving 
some consideration in banking circles since 
Greece and Roumania have failed to meet 
their interest obligations on credits granted 
by the Dominion Government. However, it 
does not appear that Canadian bankers are 
confronted with the immediate problems 
that face American bankers in the further- 
ance of foreign trade financing. It has 
been considered possible that ultimately Ca- 
nadian bankers would get together upon the 
organization of a foreign trade financing 
corporation, patterned after the Edge law 
banks which have been getting under way 
in the United States. But the reason for 
delaying the erection of Edge law bank ma- 
chinery in the United States may be a rea- 
son for Canadian bankers halting similar 
plans. 

On the other hand, this country is not 
entirely lacking machinery for financing 
foreign commerce, if we are to accept the 
expressed opinions of some of our foremost 
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bankers. Sir John Aird, general manager 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, says: 

“I am not among the number of those 
who consider there is a need for a central 
institution for the purpose of financing ex- 
tensions of foreign trade. In my view the 
facilities which are now available to the 
banks under the provisions of the Finance 
Act of 1914 are amply sufficient for all that 
is required and while primarily a war meas- 
ure the principles embodied in it may well 
serve in times of peace.” 

The Union Bank of Canada, on the other 
hand, is at least one Canadian institution 
which possesses its direct agency for financ- 
ing foreign commerce, in its partnership in 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York. 
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WEYBURN SECURITY BANK 


Although the profits of the Weyburn Se- 
curity Bank for 1920 provided a substantial 
sum to be added to reserve after the pay- 
ment of the usual dividends and provisions 
for taxes, etc., the fact that the figure of 
$50,493, compared with $62,221 for 1919 and 
$74,343 for 1918, evidently reflected condi- 
tions which have been experienced by this 
purely Western institution. Earnings on 
capital were 10 per cent. as compared with 
7 per cent. paid in dividends. Following 
are comparative figures for the past three 
years: 

1918 
$4,222 
74,343 

$78,565 


$25,280 


1919 
$5,457 
62,221 

$67,678 


$33,506 
4,950 


1920 
Balance forward .. *$7,249 
Net profits 50,493 





$57,742 
DISTRIBUTIONS— 
Dividends 
Bank fixtures 
Tax on cir. 
Reserves 
Profits tax 
Balance 


14,306 





$57,742 
Earn. on capital. . 10.0 


*Less income war tax, year, 1919. 


$67,678 $78,565 
13.0 17.6 


BANK OF HAMILTON 


Profits of the Bank of Hamilton for the 
year ending February showed an increase 
from $847,105 to $888,019, as compared with 
the previous year and $571,226 for the pe- 
riod ending in 1919. In addition there was 
$499,110 available from premiums on new 
stock and after the payment of dividends 
of 12 per cent. and a bonus of 1 per cent. 
and allowing for taxes, pensions, etc. 
$649,110 was added to reserve, while the 
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balance was increased from $85,249 to $139,- 

265. Comparative figures follow: 
1920 1919 

$85,249 $85,114 


888,019 847,105 
499,110 500,000 


$1,472,378 $1.432.219 


Balance forward 
Profits 
Prem. on stock 





Dividends 
Pension 
Taxes 
Premises 
Reserve 
Balance 


700.000 
85,249 


$1,432,219 


139,265 
$1,472,378 





Earnings on capital and investment were 
hardly as large as in the previous year 
owing to the increased total involved. Fig- 
ures of the company’s earnings record since 
before the war follow: 


% Earn. *% on 
Div. on Cap. Invest. 


12+1 19.3 
12 21.1 


Earnings 


© 
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1 


ARRW*OWS 


485,265 
498,273 
*Per cent. earned on the balance brought 
forward, rest and capital represent the share- 
holders’ funds. 
‘For fifteen months. 
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The bank’s capital during the year was 
increased from $4,000,000 to $4,998,220 and 
the reserve brought up to $4,849,110, or al- 
most equal. It was no doubt this strong 
position and the fact that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to further adjust the prem- 
ises account that enabled the declaration of 
the bonus. 


CONDITIONS IN CUBA 


Improved financial conditions in Cuba are 
reported by E. L. Pease, vice-president and 
general manager of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, who has recently returned from the 
Island. “The price of raw sugar, which 
declined to 3%4 cents per pound in January 
last, threatened to seriously aggravate the 
general situation,” Mr. Pease explains. 
“This price, considerably under the cost of 
production this past season, had it contin- 
ued, would have caused many sugar mills 
to close down, with very disastrous con- 
sequences to the whole Island. Fortunately 
in this emergency the Government appointed 
a sugar selling commission, with the ap- 
proval of the mills, representing 75 per cent. 
of the production of the Island. On the 
adoption of this plan the price of sugar 
immediately advanced to five cents per 
pound. This means all the difference be- 
tween success and failure of the crop, as 
a cent advance represents on the estimated 
crop at current prices this year $60,000,000 
additional returns. This action on the part 
of the Cuban Government cannot be re- 
garded as establishing an arbitrary price 
for its sugars as the world supply governs 
the market price. Under somewhat analo- 
gous conditions the Canadian Government 
in the fall of 1919 assumed control of the 
Canadian wheat crop of that season and 
disposed of it through a wheat board, to 
the great advantage of the entire country. 

“In view of the wonderful productivity of 
Cuba’s soil and her nearness to the Ameri- 
can market, her recuperation is sure to be 
very rapid.” 





Savings 
Bank and 
Its Practi- 
cal Work 
By 


Wm. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 


550 pages 
Illustrated 


Price $5.00 
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practical treatise on savings banking, 

covering the history, organization, 
management and methods of operation of 
both mutual and stock savings banks. It is 
also adapted to the requirements of savings 
departments in banks of discount and trust 
companies. 


: 550-page book is a complete and 


The work of a typical savings institution 
is minutely gone into, commencing with its 
organization, internal management and work- 
ing of every department, including bond 
amortization, audits, banking through the 
mail, advertising, etc. 


There has long been a dearth of practical 
literature on the savings bank and its work. 
The present volume is the only one which so 
thoroughly covers the field. 


It takes up such topics as the following: 
The savings bank movement; nature and 
functions of savings banks; the thrift habit; 
the savings bank as a public benefactor; the 
savings bank as an institution; savings banks 
in the United States; organization of a sav- 
ings bank; management of a savings bank; 
the by-laws; the first deposit; the bank and 
its depositors; deposits; withdrawals; de- 
posits by check; general orders and identifi- 
cation; alteration of pass books and transfer 
of accounts; the teller and his cash; the pass- 
ing of the deposit ledger; posting and prov- 
ing; the dividend—its declaration and com- 
putation; mortgage loans and realty values; 
bond amortization ; savings bank audits ; bank- 
ing through the mails; accounts of deceased 
persons; lost pass books; advertising the sav- 
ings bank; dormant accounts; society ac- 
counts; school savings banks; insurance on 
mortgaged premises; finger print identifica- 
tion; home banks; interest on mortgage loans; 
insolvency in the savings bank. 
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NEW BANK SWINDLING SCHEMES 

A Canadian newspaper announces that 
recently in Montreal a clever crook swin- 
dled three of the banks to the extent of 
$17,000 by a new variation of an old trick. 

“He appears to have opened savings ac- 
counts in three banks and after operating 
them for a time, one day presented a check 
to each for acceptance. The checks were 
accepted and the bank acceptance stamp 
placed on them with the ledgerkeeper’s ini- 
tials in the usual way. The checks were, 
however, written with vanishing ink. Later 
they were filled up for $10,000, $5,000 and 
$2,000 respectively, and as they appeared to 
be quite regular and he known to the teller 
as a customer, they were honored. 

“The fraud was discovered the next morn- 
ing but the swindler had made his escape 
and from last accounts had left no clue. 

“As a rule banks do not permit savings 
checks to be handed out to customers after 
acceptance. As with all regulations, how- 
ever, they are occasionally relaxed, and while 
in most cases nothing happens there will 
always be trouble when crooks are afforded 
such an opportunity. 

“In New York a short time ago there 
was an epidemic of check raising, though 
their practice in regard to accepting checks 
was much more elaborate than in Canada. 
Their rules call not for the initials of the 
accepting officer, but the signature of a se- 
nior officer. Now the rules call for two 
signatures of bank officers below the bank 
acceptance stamp. 

“It is surprising that more attention has 
not been given to this subject in Canada. 
An impression of a rubber stamp, which 
anyone can have made, together with an 
illegible scrawl purporting to be the ledger- 
keeper’s initials, has a standing in the popu- 
lar mind as an obligation of a bank which 
is utterly absurd. 

“With current accounts there is not the 
same danger as these are not opened for 
every Tom, Dick or Harry but with savings 
anyone can deposit a few dollars and open 
an account. Name, signature and address 
given are entered and that is all. The city 
branches are particularly vulnerable to 
schemes of this sort. 

“It goes without saying that regulations 
will be tightened up all round since the 
Montreal affair. This, however, will be no 
hardship to the honest man. 

“Finger prints of all savings depositors 
have been suggested but unfortunately this 
is connected in the public mind with the 
police, besides being rather a messy proc- 
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ess. Some American magazines, however, 
are advertising a system without the use 
of ink. Such a safeguard might not en- 
tirely eliminate the danger but it would 
force a crook to leave a record which 
could be traced and this would certainly 
tend to discourage the fraternity. The 
employment of a mechanical protecting de- 
vice, to indelibly register or perforate an 
amount limiting payment to a figure ap- 
proximating that on the face of the check 
when accepted is also suggested.” 


A NEW BOND PRICE BOOKLET 


The National City Company of New 
York has issued a special booklet, entitled 
“United States and Canadian Equivalent 
Bond Prices.” The exchange rate existing 
between the two countries has made for 
constantly increasing volume of bond busi- 
ness between the two, and the booklet tells 
at a glance the price the American investor 
has to pay for bonds in United States 
funds, according to the premium of those 
funds. 


' FOREIGN BRANCHES PROMOTE 
CANADIAN TRADE 


In addressing the fifty-second annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Edson L. Pease, vice- 
president and managing director, referred in 
part as follows to the policy of the bank 
in establishing foreign branches as an aid 
to the development of Canadian trade: 


“Without exception, the operation of our 
foreign branches has been satisfactory, and in 
this connection I desire again to put on record 
my views as to the advantage of conducting 
foreign business where possible through the 
medium of our branches rather than through 
affiliations with other banks, which we do not 
control. It is only through its own branches 
that a bank can keep in close touch with its 
customers and give efficient personal service. 

“That the expansion of a bank does not mean 
a drain on the main organization is something 
which I have had occasion to point out many 
times. The figures of our foreign loans and 
deposits, as they stood at November 30, 1920, 
affirm this fact. 


Deposits $164,000,000 


Loans 102,000,000 


“The Commerce Reports of the Dominion 
have year by year afforded ample testimony of 
the national service rendered by the Bank in 
extending our markets abroad. Wherever we 
have opened branches, trade with Canada has 
been stimulated. This statement is emphasized 
by a recent report in which the trade commis- 
sioner for Brazil draws attention to the fact 
that since the inauguration of a direct ship- 
ing service by the Dominion and of the bank- 
ng facilities which The Royal Bank of Canada 
have provided, trade between Canada and 
Brazil, previously of small has 
shown a distinct increase. 

“I referred last year to our intention of 
establishing a department which would provide 
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inquirers with any special information desired. 
The Foreign Trade Department has now been 
in operation for nearly a year, and during that 
time has been able to render many services to 
Canadian exporters and importers, and to our 
clients abroad. In addition to providing gen- 
eral information on foreign markets, this de- 
partment has in many cases placed Canadian 
exporters in touch with prospective customers 
with whom they have later developed a satis- 
factory business. In the early part of the 
year it was frequently impossible to find 
Canadian producers who were in a position to 
consider the many orders whieh came from 
other countries; Canadian conditions are now 
changing, but in view of conditions abroad we 
are advising exporters to proceed with caution. 
We think that in the years to come our intel- 
ligence department will prove of great utility. 

“The preferential tariff agreement between 
Canada and the British Colonies in the Carib- 
bean, which now awaits ratification by the 
Dominion Parliament, will not only result in 
trade advantages, but will serve to strengthen 
the movement for closer union. A most gratify- 
ing feature is that Jamaica, British Honduras, 
Bermuda, and the Bahamas, which did not join 
in the old pact of 1912, are parties to the new 
arrangement. Canadian trade with these 
British colonies, which was increasing steadily 
under the influence of the preferential tariff 
arranged in 1912, will receive fresh impetus 
from the very favorable conditions now in 
prospect. The trade of the British West Indies 
reaches surprisingly large figures, the total 
value of their 1919 imports and exports being 
about 250 million dollars. Of this amount, a 
little over 100 million dollars is represented 
by imports, one-third of which are supplied 
by the United States. 

“In summing up the general business situa- 
tion, while I feel that casual optimism is out 
of place, and that we ought all to recognize the 
fact that business is being brought down to a 
new and sounder basis, I think that undue 
pessimism is just as bad as the other extreme. 
Whatever the difficulties we have to face in the 
near future, the fundamentals of Canada’s 
position are sound, granted that the Canadian 
people work hard and exercise reasonable 
economy.” 


EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS AND 
LOAN COMPANY 


The business transacted in 1920 by the 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company 
compared favorably with that done in any 
previous year, according to the thirty-third 
annual report of the directors. The total 
revenue for the year amounted to $153,- 
580.68. After allowing for interest on de- 
bentures and deposits, cost of management, 
etc., a balance was left of $69,181.22, which 
was applied as follows: 


Dividends, 8 per cent per annum, 
payable quarterly $ 

Written off real estate and home 
banks 

Income taxes 


Transferred to reserve fund.... 


The three calls made on the capital stock 
of the company have all been paid, making 
the total paid-up capital $600,000, the aver- 
age paid-up capital for the year being 
$547,833. Loans for the year came to $497,- 
500, all the available funds of the company 
being constantly employed. Installments on 
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mortgages were satisfactorily met, the ar- 
rears being less in proportion to the amount 
out on mortgages than in any previous year. 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1921. 


State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffieid, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc,, of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
— in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Broadway, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 253 Broadway, New York; manag- 
ing editor, E. H. Youngman, 253 Broadway, 
New York: business manager, J. R. Duffield, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Bankers 
Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York; W. C. 
Warren, 253 Broadway, New York; W. H. Butt, 
253 Broadway, New York; E. H. Youngman, 253 
Broadway, New York; J. R. Duffield, 253 Broad- 
way, New York; K. F. Warren, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next ahove, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any. contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person. association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


J. R. DUFFIELD. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 29th day of March, 1921. 


HENRY G. FRITSCHE, 
Notary Public. 


My Commission expires March 
30, 1922. 








